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Urges International Understanding 


Judge Gary Recommends Cooperation with Foreign Steel 
Interests—Queen Marie Pleads for World Amity— 
Institute Banquet Is Colorful Affair 


out other countries. . What we need 

in the world today is the real feeling of peace 
and friendship. As long as we have not that, we shal! 
never be able to build.” 

These words from the mouth of her majesty, Queen 
Marie of Rumania, who was guest of honor at the ban- 
quet of the American Iron and Steel Institute, sounded 
the keynote of the fall meeting of that body, which was 
held at the Commodore Hotel, New York, Oct. 22. Both 
by reason of the presence of foreign guests, which, be- 
sides the queen, included Dr. August Thyssen, son of 
the late German steelmaster of the same name, and 
also because of the recent formation of the European 
steel cartel more than usual attention was given to 
international problems. 

In addressing the opening session of the institute 
in the morning, President Elbert H. Gary chose as his 
subject, “Friendly Cooperation.” He pointed to the 
passing of destructive competition in the American 
steel industry and the progress which has been made 
in the direction of conciliation and cooperation, and 
he recommended a similar attitude of good will and 
friendship toward world business relations, reinforced 
if necessary, by international conference and open dis- 
cussion. With Government sanction, a fair under- 
standing can be reached with foreign business interests, 
he believes. In making this suggestion it was evident 
that Judge Gary had the European steel cartel in mind, 
although he did not specifically name it. President 
Gary’s remarks were,.in part, as follows: 

“It is appropriate to congratulate ourselves and 
each other on what the iron and steel industry of the 
United States has accomplished during the last 20 
years or more in the direction of conciliation and co- 
operation, perfectly proper, as indicated by the later 
decisions of the courts and Governmental administra- 
tors and speakers of the highest intelligence and re- 
nown. Everyone present will remember the days when 
the steelmasters of this country were engaged in in- 
dustrial war; when the hand of the steelmaker was 
raised against his brother; when practically, in the 
steel business, might made right; when the Golden 
Rule was subordinated to the supposed pecuniary, if 
temporary, success of might and strength; when jeal- 
ousy, discord and brutal antagonism prevailed; and 
all this to the ultimate loss of all who were engaged in 
the strife. 


Suggests Policy of Conciliation in World Business 
Relations 


“The millenium has not arrived. We probably shall 
not see it in the near future, but conditions all over the 
world are improving. People, on the average, are grow- 
ing better; and they are becoming more intelligent and 
better educated. This makes for legitimate advance- 
ment, for prosperity and happiness. Adversity result- 
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ing from the world war and contention, has humbled 
the vast majority of the people and uplifted their souls. 
The international conferences which have been held 
during the last two years, including especially the one 
before the League of Nations, heretofore mentioned, 
have had a striking effect upon the minds of the people 
all over the world. 

“We have heard recently of considerable dis- 
cussion relating to anticipated competition be- 
tween the iron and steel manufacturers of the 
United States and their foreign competitors; but 
it is believed that should it become necessary an 
international conference would be held between 
all these interests, and a full, open discussion 
indulged in, after which a fair understanding 
could be reached. Of course, no agreement be- 
tween the different interests relating to prices 
could legally be entered into without the sanction 
of our law administrators. But if the necessity 
arose, it ia thought the approval of the public 
authorities of thie country, if they were fully 
informed and permitted to express opinions on 
the subject, might be obtained. 


“Conferences, open discussions and reasonable bases 
for maintaining peace and prosperity in business mat- 
ters have become popular and desirable all over the 
world. It is not too optimistic to assert that a plat- 
form of peace and prosperity could and will be adopted, 
and if so would be adhered to.” 


The Queen Has a Message 


HE center of interest at the banquet, which was 

held in the evening in the Grand Ball Room of the 
hotel, was the royal guest of honor. The floor of the 
hall was crowded with tables, at which sat 1516 mem- 
bers and guests. The balcony, which extends around 
the entire room, was filled with ladies—the wives, 
daughters and other feminine guests of institute mem- 
bers. Since the queen, with her entourage, did not 
enter the hall until the conclusion of the dinner, the 
atmosphere was charged with more than the usual 
amount of expéctancy. Her arrival, therefore, lent a 
dramatic touch to the scene. Her reception on the part 
of the assembled audience was cordial and prolonged, 
but lacked the spontaneity and warmth which was later 
to be hers when she delivered her address. 

It is perhaps not far from the mark to say that the 
first reaction of those present was one of curiosity—a 
desire to see an international figure in person, accen- 
tuated in this case, no doubt, because she represented 
an old world institution, royalty. There was somewhat 
more than the usual amount of ceremony and formality 
in the banquet arrangements and program. This was 
commonly accepted as reflecting a spirit of hospitality 
rather than obsequiousness, as an expression of esteem 
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for the crowned emissary of a foreign nation rather 
than as a compromising of republican ideals. 

If there was any feeling of stiffness or embarrass- 
ment on the part of either guest or audience, it was 
quickly dissipated when the queen arose to speak. Talk- 
ing extemporaneously in excellent English, her native 
tongue, she promptly put everyone at ease. Her lan- 
guage was simple, unaffected, direct and to the point. 
Coming from a country where the divine right of kings 
is entrenched in age-long traditions, she showed re- 
markable adaptability in sizing up an audience schooled 
in democratic principles. Under the influence of the 
magnetism of her personality, those present soon be- 
came unconscious of the glamor surrounding her royal 
position and became interested in her as a woman, as 
a leader and as a student of world problems. 

Speaking of her country, she called attention to its 
strategic importance in relation to Russia. She said: 

“T cannot help feeling that what I can do for my 
country is to make you feel that we exist, to feel that 
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quarrel. Therefore I think today we al! must forget 
there ever was a war. 


Schwab Speaks 


7s queen was given an ovation at the conclusion of 
her address. A spontaneous demand then arose for 
a speech from Charles M. Schwab, who was a banquet 
attendant for the first time in several meetings, [t 
became so insistent that Mr. Schwab arose amid the 
acclaim of the assemblage, which obviated the necessity 
for the formality of an introduction. A born public 
speaker, he was in unusually fine form. If there were 
any present who were overawed by the distinguished 
guest, he was not among them. With conspicuous cour- 
tesy and gallantry, but without at any time prejudicing 
the dignity of his American citizenship, he gracefully 
extended his compliments to the queen, adroitly weay- 
ing his witticisms around her personality, much to her 
amusement and that of the entire audience. With 
characteristic skill in spreading the gospel of good 
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Business Outlook Is Favorable—Gary 


‘é N basis of the volume of busi- 

QO ness now being secured by the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
industry as a whole at the present 


time is entering new orders for ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of its normal 


capacity This, when all things are 
considered, should be viewed as quite 
satisfactory If the industry could be 


guaranteed continuous operations equa) 
to 80 per cent of capacity, it would 
result in fairly economical costs and 
reasonably profitable returns. 

“There appear to be no clouds on 
the business horizon which indicate 
the demand for steel products in the 
ageregate will be substantially re 
duced in the near future, although nec- 
essarily in a matter of this kind the 
perspective must be limited as to pe- 
riod of time. 

“While the earnings results for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30 have not yet 
been fully made up, we believe they 
will for the industry as a whole be 
fully as good as they were for the 
preceding quarter, which were quite 
satisfactory. 
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you like that we should exist, 
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“The crop reports as we have them 
indicate the production this year will 
be nearly as large as in 1925, which 
was a bountiful year. Of course, in 
some particular products or in some 
sections of the country this may not 
be the case. But viewed in the aggre- 
gate and for the entire country, it is 
believed it will. And it is the general 
total of all which in the end influences 
comparative business conditions. 

“Money is plentiful, the amount in 
circulation being about $43 per capita 
and ample to care for all business. 
Collections are satisfactory, indicating 
the soundness of the credit situation. 
There is sufficient labor to meet all 
demands and, we think, labor should 
be and is entirely satisfied both with 
rates of pay and conditions of em- 
ployment 

“We sometimes think unfavorable 
statements published concerning the 
trend of business are either pure sur- 
mises or put out for ulterior purposes, 
political or otherwise. One thing we 
know positively, namely, that the ad- 
ministration at Washington is reason- 





that my coun- 


able and fair toward all business and 
all interests; and we have reason to 
believe that the majority in Congress 
will support the policies and good 
work the President has inaugurated 
from time to time and performed to 
the satisfaction of the people gener- 
ally. 

“So far as the question of import 
tariffs is concerned, we believe no 
legislation will be attempted, and cer- 
tainly none passed, which will De 
really harmful to the business of the 
country. While there will be con- 
tinued competition in the steel indus- 
try by foreign producers, we think 
from the statements they make there 
is no reason to feel they will seriously 
interfere with production in the United 
States. 

“On the whole there appears to be 
plenty of business in hand and pros- 
pective, and sufficient funds and credit 
to do it with, to maintain the very 
favorable volume of production at rea- 
sonable profit which has prevailed for 
the past year. Therefore, we have 
faith in the future.” 
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try is a factor for peace, and perhaps ever so much 
more than you imagine, or even—I will not say that 
you imagine, but that you generally think of. Because 
you think of our position on the map you will under- 
stand why Rumania is an exceedingly important coun- 
try for Europe in general, let alone all the possibilities 
that lie on our ground and under our ground. Rumania 
is the last bulwark of civilization toward a country 
which is now in a state of horror.” : 


Emphasizes Need for World Amity 


Addressing herself to the subject of world relations, 
she emphasized the necessity for forgetting war-born 
hatreds and cooperating with friend and former foe 
alike in the work of reconstruction. At one point the 
speaker added a personal touch which made her plea 
unusually effective. Pointing to the middle of the hall, 
she said: 

“Here in this room sitting opposite me is a little 
nephew of mine. He is the son of my sister, who is in 
Germany, so that he is my German nephew (Prince 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg), and beside him is a very in- 
teresting man from Germany, Mr. Thyssen, who has 
come over to talk with you, and we are all friends. We 
were enemies once, but our quarrel was not of the kind 
that need remain in the world, nor was it a personal 


humor and good will, he brought the banquet program 
to a fitting close. 


Calls New South Child of Electric Age 


Another speaker whose remarks sparkled with wit 
was Hugh Morrow, president Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham. The serious side of his address 
dealt with the “Rehabilitation of the South.” At one 
time, he said, the South led the country as an industrial 
section. Virginia mined the first coal in this country, 
and George Washington mined ore, which he took to 4 
neighboring furnace. Alabama’s first blast furnace W45 
built in 1818, one year before it was admitted to state- 
hood. With the invention of the cotton gin the South 
was diverted from industrial development to agricul- 
ture. By the decade ended with 1860, however, there 
was a revival of manufacturing activity of a diversified 
character. At that time the per capita wealth of the 
South (omitting the slaves) was nearly twice that of 
New England. / 

During the four years of the Civil War and the 10 
years following it the South was economically and 
politically prostrated. In 1860 Alabama's public debt 
was $5,000,000; in 1870 it had mounted to $30,000,000. 
The South’s recovery has been rapid, particularly ™ 
recent years. Its wealth is now four times what it w* 
in 1900. Its expenditures for good roads are one-third 
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of the total for the entire nation. Its agriculture has 
become diversified, and its manufactures now exceed 
those of New England. In 1923 the South spent $365,- 
000,000 on education, or three and one-half times the 
expenditure in 1914. Described as an agrico-industrial 
section, the South has a unique economic position. 
Whereas formerly most of the foundry iron produced 
in the South was shipped to other sections, today 85 
per cent of its output is melted in Southern foundries. 
Because of its unusual resources in water power and 
its steady development along industrial lines, the new 
South is referred to as the child of the electric age. 
Digressing from his subject, Mr. Morrow paid a 
tribute to the presiding officer. He said: “The domi- 
nant note of the American Iron and Steel Institute is 
character and service, as personified by Judge Gary, 
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your president. His policy is building not only for 
today but for the future.” 

The subject of lawlessness and crime was discussed 
by Judge Marcus Kavanaugh, Chicago. At intervals 
during the banquet program Madame Alda, prima donna 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co., New York, sang. 

A feature of the convention program, which aroused 
as much interest as the remarks dealing with interna- 
tional relations, was Judge Gary’s usual message on 
the state of business. This is published separately 
elsewhere. 

The technical sessions, which took place during the 
morning and afternoon, brought out new and valuable 
additions to the accumulated practical and theoretical 
knowledge of the industry. 

Abstracts of papers follow: 


High-Manganese Pig Iron and Manganiferous Ores in 
Open-Hearth Practice 


BY A. W. SMITH 


HE use of manganiferous ores and pig iron in open- 
hearth practice is a question which has been the 
subject of considerable discussion in recent years. 
Many reasons have been advanced against the use of 
manganiferous pig iron in open-hearth practice, the 
most important of which are the following: 
1—The disadvantages in the blast furnace oper- 
ation. 
2.—The metallic loss in the open-hearth practice 
3.—The increased corroding action on open-hearth 
basic refractories and ladle refractories. 
Some of the advantages obtained are the following: 
1.—Elimination of sulphur 
2.—Purifying action in the bath, which tends to 
produce a better quality steel. 
3.—Saving of ferromanganese. 
4.—Decreased lime charge and the saving of fluor- 
spar. 
5.—Increased tonnage. 


It is our opinion that the advantages of the use 
of manganiferous pig iron are greater than the dis- 
advantages. The disadvantages are gradually being 
eliminated, or are proved not to have existed. 

The use of manganiferous ores in blast furnace 
mixes, which result in an iron with a content of ap- 
proximately 1.50 to 2 per cent manganese, we believe 
is of material benefit to blast furnace practice for the 
following reasons: 

1.—The higher manganese tends to increase the 
rate of driving, which is due to a more fluid iron. 

2.—Troubles due to high bottoms are reduced 

3.—Less runner and ladle scrap is produced in the 
manufacture of high-manganese iron than with low- 
manganese iron. 

4.—As a general rule, higher blast temperature 
can be used if the manganese of the pig is not carried 
too high. Lower coke consumption is obtained than In 
the production of lower manganese pig iron. 

5.—With better furnace operations, less flue dust is 
produced. 

6.—Owing to the affinity of manganese for sul- 
phur, the use of high-manganese iron will enable the 
open-hearth to produce steel of lower sulphur content. 


Some of the disadvantages in the use of manganif- 

erous ores in the blast furnace practice are: 
l.—The irregular manganese content im the ore 
over a period of one ore season, which as a rule results 

in an irregular content of manganese in the pig iron 

produced, inasmuch as ordinary iron ores are not 

classified on a manganese basis. 

2.—If pig iron is produced with excessive manga- 
nese content, the furnace bottom is Hable to become 
low and frequent break-outs may occur, due to the 
extremely bad cutting action on the brick-work of the 
furnace. 

A study of a number of tests would indicate that 
there is no decrease of yield of ingots produced while 
using manganiferous pig iron. Within certain ranges 
and similar conditions, the iron oxide plus the man- 
ganese oxide content of the slag is more or less of a 
constant. 





The open-hearth slag formed when using high- 
manganese iron appears to have a greater corrosive 
action on the basic refractories and ladle refractories 
than when using the low-manganese iron. It is pos- 
sible to minimize this action by the proper manipula- 
tion of the slag while using high-manganese pig iron. 

The use of manganiferous pig iron enables the 
open-hearth to produce ingots of a lower sulphur con- 
tent. Given the same scrap charge, if high-manganese 
pig iron be substituted for low-manganese pig iron, 
the same sulphur content of finished ingot can be ob- 
tained with a 12 per cent limestone reduction. 

A study of over 1000 heats of open-hearth rimmed 
steel made to meet the deep drawing requirement, the 
study being made on the quality basis which covers 
freedom from surface defects, and ability of the steel 
to meet the physical and chemical requirements, clearly 
indicates that open-hearth steel of this character, made 
with iron of 1.50 to 2 per cent manganese content, gives 
the best results for steel of this nature. This study 
also indicated that steel made from iron which carries 
more than 2 per cent manganese, especially when the 
manganese is around 2.5 per cent, is not as satisfactory 
as when steel is made from iron carrying 1.50 to 2 
per cent manganese. We have not as yet determined 
the reason for this. 

The residual manganese in the bath seems to bear 
a definite relation to the manganese in the pig iron. 
In the manufacture of open-hearth steels using a 45 
per cent iron charge, the residual manganese in the 
bath, when using pig iron of 1 per cent manganese and 
under in the charge, averaged 0.16 per cent; while the 
residual manganese in the bath, when using a pig iron 
containing 1.50 to 2 per cent manganese, was 0.23 per 
cent. This residual manganese results in a saving of 
from 16 to 20 per cent of ferromanganese. 

The consumption of fluorspar was 12 per cent less 
on heats made with 1.50 to 2 per cent manganese iron 
than those made from iron of 1 per cent and under. 
An increase of 3.50 to 5 per cent in tonnage was ob- 
tained when using 1.50 to 2 per cent manganese pig 
iron. 

[The author then discusses the use of a 4 per cent 
manganiferous fine ore as a charged ore, a man- 
ganiferous lump ore as a working ore and an 18 per 
cent manganiferous ore as a working ore in open- 
hearth charges. Tables are given showing composition 
or ores, pig iron used and steels produced.) 


heats charged with 42 per cent pig iron, 58 per cent 
scrap, 25,000 Ib. of limestone, 2000 Ib. of 48 per cent 
manganiferous ore and tapped with a carbon 
0.30 per cent have shown an increase of 30 to 40 
cent of residual manganese compared to heats 
manganese ore has not been worked. The heats 
well and all indications pointed to a good qual 

In our opinion many tests must be made 
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real advantages and disadvantages of uses of man- 
ganiferous ores in open-hearth practice are known. 
We feel that exhaustive studies of slag analysis, slag 
conditions and slag formations must be made before 
any definite conclusions are drawn. As a result of our 
recent tests, we have decided to do more work along 
these lines and in doing so we hope to show that man- 
ganiferous ores can be used economically and bene- 
ficially in the open-hearth practice. 


Discussion 


Two written discussions of Mr. Smith’s paper were 
read; one by P. G. Wilander, superintendent of blast 
furnaces, Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. 
Va., and the other by M. J. DeVaney, South Works, 
Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago. 

Mr. Wilander said that the use of manganiferous 
ores has increased greatly during the last few years 
because this practice is helpful in making a better 
product. The practice at his plant has demonstrated 
that, in using high manganese pig iron, a material sav- 
ing of ferromanganese is immediately noted in the 
open-hearth department, a saving which is proportional 
to the manganese content in the iron. Its use also has 
this advantage that it tends to produce a homogeneous 
manganese-bearing bath of steel, whereas by adding 
ferromanganese the tendency is toward some segrega- 
tion. At his plant it has been the custom to produce 
iron containing 1.50 to 2 per cent manganese and in 
some cases from 2 to 2.25 per cent manganese, depend- 
ing on how much sulphur there is in the blast furnace 
burden and how pure the steel produced must be. 

In his opinion, high manganese loss in slag is not 
always a criterion of poor practice, as slag volume 
must be reckoned with. The percentage of oxide of 
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manganese in the slag depends on such factors as 
hearth temperature, rate of base to silica and rate of 
driving. Due to manganiferous ore charged in the 
blast furnace burden so as to produce 2 per cent man. 
ganese in the iron, a blast furnace can be operated on 
a more acid slag and still make a low sulphur iron be. 
cause manganese acting as a base combines with silica, 
allowing lime to combine with sulphur. It is a metal. 
lurgical law that a metal will dissolve compounds of 
itself but not compounds of another metal with as 


much ease, therefore sulphide of manganese separates 
out and rises to the surface. High manganese iron will 
retain its fluidity much longer in ladles and mixers on 
account of high initial heat, thus helping to keep down 


scrap production. 

Mr. DeVaney emphasized the importance of Mr. 
Smith’s paper in demonstrating the value of manga- 
nese in open-hearth practice. The results given in his 
paper duplicate those at his plant, the experience ex- 
tending over a number of years. Mr. DeVaney in his 
discussion presented data covering operations of blast 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills over a 
period of eight years. According to his understand- 
ing, high manganese pig iron represents iron contain- 
ing 1.75 to 2 per cent manganese and low manganese 
pig iron is iron containing 1 per cent manganese. The 
benefits realized from the use of manganese-bearing 
irons in open-hearth practice are: 1—Manganese is a 
powerful deoxidizer. 2—A more fluid slag results. 3— 
The sulphur is lowered in the steel by 12 to 15 per cent. 
4—The residual manganese in the bath runs as high 
as 0.23 to 0.25 per cent from the use of high-manga- 
nese iron and from 0.12 to 0.15 per cent from the use 
of low-manganese iron. 5—The saving of ferromanga- 
nese amounts to 2 Ib. per ton of ingots. 


Welding of Iron and Steel 


BY COMFORT A. ADAMS 


ONE of the methods of fusion welding described 

below (excepting forge welding) is more than two 
generations old, and practically all of the significant 
applications have been made within the last genera- 
tion, most of them within the past decade. These 
newer methods have ceased to be a tool for repair work 
alone, however valuable they may be in that field, and 
now constitute one of the greatest modern labor-saving 
devices employed in regular production. Few of those 
not in actual contact with these applications realize 
either their magnitude and importance or the rate at 
which they are increasing. 

The author’s object in writing this paper is to pre- 
sent a brief description of the several processes of 
welding, their advantages, limitations and fields of use- 
fulness, with particular reference to the welding of 
iron and steel. Except where otherwise specified, mild 
steel will be assumed. No attempt will be made to 


Colo. 


mining engineer. 


plants. 


discuss the deeper metallurgical phases of the problem 
as the writer is not a metallurgist. 

[The author’s paper, which covers 71 printed pages, 
is a thorough discussion in outline of nearly every 
phase of this important art. It is divided into two 
principal parts: Description and discussion of methods, 
with the second part dealing with the applications of 
welding. ] 

In describing the various methods, Mr. Adams takes 
up each one separately, covering the processes and 
some of their applications. His treatment is also some- 
what historical. Some of the various kinds of welding 
discussed are forged welding, electric resistance weld- 
ing, butt welding, seam welding, spot welding, the !at- 
ter being gone into quite thoroughly. In discussing 
tube welding, the author states that several hundred 
thousand feet of steel tubing are made every day by 
the resistance welding of the edges of strip steel rolled 
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Me: SMITH was educated in the grade and high schools at 
Pueblo, Colo., and at the Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 

He was graduated from the latter institution in 1914 as a 
He had some experience as a chemist with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. He started with the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. in 1914 as a metallurgical inspector. Since then he has 
occupied successively positions as assistant foreman of the rolling 
mills, assistant superintendent of the open-hearth, and assistant su- 
perintendent of the blast furnace and steel department. At present 
he is works superintendent of the Campbell, Struthers and Hubbard 
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/ R. ADAMS, who has been Lawrence professor of engineering at 

Harvard University since 1911, is a director of the American 
Bureau of Welding, New York. During the war he was appointed by 
the President as a member of the general engineering committee o/ 
the Council of National Defense of which he was later made chair- 
man. During the war he was active in the application of welding to 
shipbuilding. He was also largely responsible for the organization 
of the American Engineering Standards Committee. He is credited 
with numerous inventions in the engineering field and has been 
active in consulting work. He is a member of several of the leading 


foreign and American engineering societies. 
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up to form a tube. A single machine will take the flat 
surface and shape and weld it at a rate of from 60 to 
150 ft. per min. Several divisions of the electric arc 
welding method are discussed, including the use of 
coated electrodes. The quality both of arc welds and 
resistance welds are treated in the paper. 

The subject of oxyacetylene welding, this portion of 
the paper being prepared by S. W. Miller, of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society, is thoroughly gone into with sev- 
eral examples of applications of the method. The por- 
tion of the paper devoted to thermit welding is written 
by J. H. Deppeler. 

Several pages are devoted to welding engineering 
and this subject is discussed under the following heads: 
Design, material, apparatus, welding operators, tech- 
nique of welding, inspection and testing. 

In the second part of the paper, devoted to applica- 
tions of welding, the author gives a summary in sev- 
eral important fields, such as shipbuilding, pipes, tanks 
and pressure vessels, structural steel, the automobile 
industry, railroads and rail joints. Each one of these 
is taken up in order and their advantages as well 
as some of the more recent products of the application 
of welding in those fields are discussed and fully illus- 
trated. 

Considerable space is devoted to welding in the 
structural field. The application in this field is as yet 
of negligible magnitude, says the author, the few ap- 
plications and tests already made indicating that it has 
enormous possibilities. Some of the applications in 
this field from the earliest time to the present are dis- 
cussed and individual installations are quite fully gone 
into. The application in foregin countries is also 
touched upon. The author states that the American 
Bridge Co. will shortly erect a five-story frame build- 
ing for the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. involving 
about 700 tons of steel in which electric welding will 
be used exclusively in the fabrication and erecting 
operation. . 

After giving an outline of the proposed investiga- 
tion which will shortly be undertaken by the American 
Bureau of Welding with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, the investigation 
being conducted to secure fundamental information 
needed by designers and contractors in connection with 
the use of welding in large steel structures, the author 
devotes a few paragraphs to a discussion of welding 
versus riveting in steel structures, which follow:] 

It may be of interest at this point to make a brief 
statement of the advantages and disadvantages of 
welding for steel structures as far as it is possible 
from present knowledge. 

1. A saving of steel by the elimination of many 
overlaps, brackets and angle connections, and possibly 

by the reduction of sections 

2. In some cases, such as that of lateral wind 
bracing, this elimination simplifies the architectural 
treatment of exterior and interior finish 

3. The elimination of the noise of riveting 

4. The elimination of layout and punching of rivet 
holes, as well as of the rivets themselves 


On the other hand, the large scale use of welding 
will doubtless develop difficulties and disadvantages not 
now foreseen, although many of these have already 
been met and overcome. 

One of these difficulties relates to tolerances as to 
length, camber, etc. 

For example, beams are now ordered % in. “short” 
with a plus or minus tolerance of % in. In a welded 
structure, these large tolerances would be objection- 
able, as they would require either an excessive amount 
of weld metal to fill up the joints, or the use of brackets 
and angle connecting pieces, the elimination of which 
constitutes one of the savings of the welding process. 

The exact widths of web plates and the absence of 
considerable camber are not always of importance in 
riveted girders but are of considerable importance in 
the case of welding. 

Conclusions 


The establishment of welding as a dependable in- 
dustrial tool has opened up a new era as to economies 
and other gains which may be effected in fabrication. 
Experience has shown what are the most important 
factors that enter into the making of successful welds. 
Among these are skilled workmanship, supervision, in- 
spection, proper welding wire and base material, de- 
sign, proper technique, and suitable apparatus. With 
each of these under intelligent control, a uniform and 
dependable product will be assured. 

Discussion 

In discussing Professor Adams’ paper, J. D. Wright, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., said, in part: 

Electric welding has already become a manufactur- 
ing process of great importance, and its use by the in- 
dustries is being rapidly extended. The development 
of automatic welding has been one of the important 
factors contributing to this increase. Automatic weld- 
ing is most applicable to quantity production work 
where the seam is either straight or circular in form. 

The use of electric welded plates instead of iron or 
steel castings in the construction of oil circuit break- 
ers, transformers, and generator and motor frames has 
resulted in a material decrease in the gost of manu- 
facture. From several years of experience in making 
oil tight joints and seams such as are required on 
transformer work we have found that are welding is 
about 15 per cent cheaper than riveting. 

In a paper on Modern Steam Power Stations by 
Cc. W. E. Clarke and D. L. Galusha, presented at 
the May meeting of this institute, mention was made 
of water-cooled walls for pulverized fuel furnaces. 
The side wall construction consisted of water tubes to 
which flat longitudinal fins are welded, the fins com- 
pletely filling the gap between the tubes and forming 
with the tubes a complete metal wall. The welding of 
the fins to the tubes is interesting because of the length 
of the weld and the fact that two automatic welders are 
working simultaneously on the same machine. The fins, 
which are about 2 in. wide and 3/16 in. in thickness, 
are welded to diametrically opposite sides of the 4-in. 
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tubes, which vary in length up to 30 ft. Four welds 
are necessary to complete the job, it requiring two to 
hold each fin in place. The welding is done at a rate of 
about 1 ft. per min., and two arcs are used so that one 
seam on each fin is welded in one passage of the travel 
carriage. The machine on which the work is done con- 
sists of a bed about 30 ft. long, grooved so that the 
tube to be welded fits in tightly at about half its diam- 
eter. The fins are then laid in position along the sides 
of the tube, and the whole locked in place by an in- 
genious set of clamps controlled by compressed air. 
These clamps are so placed that the fin is pressed 
tightly against the sides of the tube at the point to be 
welded, and also prevented from moving vertically. 
The two welding heads are mounted on the same car- 
riage, which carries them the length of the tube, de- 
positing metal at the same rate on both sides of the 
tube. When the end is reached, the carriage stops, the 
clamps are released by a single movement of the con- 
trol lever, the tube is turned over and again clamped, 
and the two other seams welded on the return trip of 
the carriage. 

One of the principal reasons for the success of the 
automatic welder in this particular case is the rapid 
and even deposition of metal on both sides of the tube 
simultaneously. With hand welding, for example, it 
would be practically impossible to synchronize the rate 
of travel and the amount of metal deposited by two 
operators working on both sides of the tube at once, and 
even if it were, the cost would be prohibitive. If a 
welder were working alone, by the time he had welded 
the fin on one side, the contractive effect of the cooling 
weld would warp the tube so badly that it would be im- 
possible to weld the other fin into place. With the 
automatic welder working on both sides of the tube at 
the same time, the contractive effect is completely neu- 
tralized, and the tube remains straight. 

One of the most interesting of recent developments 
is that process which has been called atomic hydrogen 
are welding. One of the great features of the atomic 
process is the prevention of oxidization of the weld 
which as a result is extremely ductile and strong. Ap- 
proximately 30 to 40 cu. ft. per hour of hydrogen at 
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2 to 3 lb. gage pressure are consumed by th. average 
size torch used in our laboratory. Most of the experi. 
mental welding work has been-on alloy steels, such as 
chromium steel, containing up to 35 per cent chromium 
nickel steel up to 85 per cent nickel content, molybde. 
num steel up to 20 per cent molybdenum content, man- 
ganese steel up to 12% per cent manganese content and 
many others. The results attained indicate that welds 
can be made by the atomic process which cannot be 
made by any other known means. It is not expected 
that this process, when placed on the market, will sy- 
persede the present method of are welding, but it 
should greatly broaden the field of electric welding ap- 
plications. 

A. M. Candy, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., described the series of tests of 
welded specimens conducted by his company and the 
test buildings it has erected to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of the electric arc welding process of joining 
structural steel members. The first building con- 
structed is a small one, 40 x 60 ft. and 50 ft. high. 
It cost $3,000, whereas it is estimated that if it had 
been riveted the cost would have been $5,000. A second 
building, 70 x 220 ft., and 80 ft. high, with five stories 
and a mezzanine floor, is being erected at the com- 
pany’s Sharon Works. Its cost is expected to total 
$250,000. A test of the building will be made in De- 
cember when one floor will be subjected to twice its 
estimated load in service. The designs used in the test 
specimens and in the buildings were based on the use 
of welding and in almost every case the joints provided 
could not have been riveted. 

James H. Critchett, Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, emphasized the necessity for the application of 
engineering principles in welding. He mentioned a 
railroad repair shop in which the welders are relieved 
of all responsibility for the design of a given weld and 
the kind of welding to be employed. In this shop also 
welders are given periodical tests. In speaking of oxy- 
acetylene welding, he said that the atmosphere created 
by the torch permits the welding of many materials, 
such as brass and alloy steel, which are not now weld- 
able by other commercial processes. 


Action of Sulphur in Basic Open-Hearth Practice 


BY A. N. DIEHL 


HIS paper} is presented with the desire that it be 

considered in connection with one read by the author 
before the institute in May, 1926, and will be confined 
principally to the action of sulphur in basic open- 
hearth steel practice. As mentioned in the previous 
paper, the object of this experimentation and research 
on the part of the company was to develop a more com- 
plete knowledge of reactions and element balances, as 
an assistance to the further study of the metallurgy 
of steel making, especially directed to the elimination 
of objectionable metalloids. The tests were made for 
the most part at the Duquesne Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., but, in addition, data from other plants of 
the same company have been included. Some repetition 
of data given in the previous paper is necessary, but 
this has been unavoidable in order to clearly outline 
the practice under discussion. 

In order to show the effect of the different elemen- 
tary factors and materials as they are involved and 
their relation to sulphur characteristics, each is taken 
up separately. It is the aim to give not only the data 
pertaining to practice, but such allied tests and deduc- 
tions which may be of interest to the industry. 

The principal elements comprising an open-hearth 
charge are pig iron, scrap, ore, limestone, dolomite, 
fuel, slag and refractories. 

[The author, in the paper of 37 printed pages, dis- 
cusses in detail the influence of these various parts of 


+Supplements a paper presented May 21, 1926, under the 
title of “Data Relating to Basic Open-Hearth Stee] Practice.” 
[Tur TRON AcE, May 27.] The detailed data presented in the 
previous paper should be considered in connection with the 
present study of the action of sulphur. 


the charge. The influence of the pig iron and scrap 
is first taken up, followed by a consideration of the 
effect of fuel on the sulphur content, different kinds of 
fuel being considered, particularly bituminous coal. 
Limestone is next taken up, attention being given to 
its sulphur content and the percentage of sulphur en- 
tering the steel. Mr. Diehl then discusses the influence 
of iron ore and refractories. An important section of 
the paper is that devoted to the influence of manganese, 
gases and temperature, particularly the effect of re 
sidual manganese on the sulphur content of the steel. 
Of prime importance is the discussion of the effect of 
the slag. In this, tables are given of the distribution 
of sulphur between the slag and the metal as well as 
of the sulphur distribution in the ladle. The paper 


is well illustrated with graphs and with tables of 
analyses. ] 


Summary and Conclusions 


It may be well to summarize the more important 


features outlined, and draw such conclusions as they 
may indicate. 


The most assured method of producing low sul- 
phur basic open-hearth steel, is to use materials 
containing a minimum quantity of that element 

Pig iron and scrap should be kept as low in 
sulphur as possible. This is subject of course to 
the other materials entering into the operation, 
as well as the specifications which have to be met. 

Gas free from sulphur is preferable, but in 
the use of by-product or producer gas it should 
be extremely important that the gas be burned 
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R. DIEHL was graduated from the Pennsylvania State College 
in 1898, and entered the employ of the Carnegie Steel Co. in 
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blast furnace department after seven months and was made assistant 
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which capacity he served until October, 1915, when he assumed the 
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the general offices in Pittsburgh. 


president, which position he still holds, 
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so as to oxidize the hydrogen sulphide before com- 

ing in contact with the metal or scrap. 

Slag conditions are of primary importance, 
especially where higher sulphur materials are 
used, and every care should be taken in operation 
to obtain correct analyses and weights of mate- 
rial entering the charge, also the ore and flux 
should be carefully calculated, wherever possible. 
The slag should be oxidizing and basic, as with 
an acid or non-oxidizing slag calcium sulphate 
may be reduced, and sulphur revert to the metal 
bath. The slag should be sufficiently fluid to 
effect a proper interchange between the metallic 
and non-metallic baths, to enable the reactions 
to take place freely. In operations requiring a 
run-off slag, this material should be removed to 
the greatest extent possible so that the final slag 
may be utilized to the best advantage. 

Care should be taken to prevent resulphuriza- 
tion due to a change of slag composition from 
contamination with loam, sand, or any other for- 
eign material in the runners or ladles. 

The tests given are for conditions of operation as 
described. As all localities naturally have different 
materials and specifications to deal with, each must 
solve its own particular problem. The data given aim 
principally to outline the action of sulphur under the 
conditions prevailing at the time of the tests, as well 
as to point out fundamental reactions which are uni- 
versal irrespective of location. 

It is the desire of those who assisted in the collec- 
tion and compilation of these data, that the information 
may serve to stimulate further efforts on the part of 
the industry to simplify basic open-hearth operations, 
and also to encourage in others a further and increas- 


His appointment as operating vice- 
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ing zeal in the field of research to produce an even bet- 
ter quality of product with the materials available. 


Discussion 


This paper was discussed in writing by W. A. Max- 
well, Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., and by 
F. S. Slocum, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Both discussions were presented by the authors. 

Mr. Maxwell said that the one great value of Mr. 
Diehl’s paper was that the data in it are based upon 
actual practice. He thought, however, that a further 
study of the effect of sulphur in blooming and rolling 
mill practice would be of considerable benefit. Mr. 
Diehl’s conclusion, that an increase of sulphur in the 
pig iron means an increase of sulphur in the steel, was 
borne out by his own experience and also that the 
amount of silicon in the pig iron has a marked influ- 
ence on the quantity of sulphur in the steel. The 
author’s conclusions as to the amount of sulphur dué 
to fuels are correct and have been proved by experience 
at the Inland Steel Co. Mr. Maxwell in his written 
discussion includes tables which illustrate these facts. 
He said that he agreed in all the conclusions of the 
author, adding that in his opinion the use of lime is a 
distinct benefit in the elimination of sulphur. 

Mr. Slocum testified that, where coal is used as fuel, 
the screening of it is of decided benefit toward the low 
ering of sulphur. He also stated that pig iron of high 
manganese content should be used to eliminate sulphur 
as well as to reduce oxidation and also his experience 
had demonstrated that the deep bath in a tilting fur- 
nace will remove sulphur faster than a shallow bath 
in a stationary furnace. He felt that it was expedient 
for all to cooperate in lowering sulphur for the benefit 
of consumers. 


Plate Mills—Recent Developments and Tendencies 


BY F. M. GILLIES 


ae are that the production of sheared 
and universal plate will be in excess of 4,300,000 
tons in the current year, which will be the heaviest 
production ever turned out. Since the war 24,096,231 
tons of sheared and universal plate have been pro- 
duced as against 20,205,211 tons of shapes, 18,337,547 
tons of wire rods and 17,283,658 tons of rails; this, 
too, in a period when plates have been generally sup- 
posed not to be in great demand. Since the war the 
consuming trade, according to average annual price 
lists, has spent over a billion and a quarter dollars 
for plates. This indicates that the plate trade is of 
no small dimensions and that it is deserving of much 
thought in method and means of producing better 
quality at lower cost. This idea of better quality at 
less cost in a business spending an average of $178,- 
000,000 annually has developed improvements and will 
continue to develop them as long as there is need for 
them. 


The advance in roll turning, brought about by the 
introduction of the plate roll grinder, has been a 
greater benefit to the rolling than anything recently 
developed in this end of the manufacture. The grind- 
ing machine does extremely accurate work and does 
it quickly, and entirely eliminates the necessity to 
depend on roll turners, who vary greatly in ability. 
Mill conditions are made more standard because of 
this mechanical method, for the grinding machine will 
produce the same result on each roll, while irregu- 
larities are often produced on the surface of rolls 
turned in a lathe. These irregularities make the mills 
very difficult to operate. Accurately tapered rolls, 
always a difficult thing to produce in a lathe, can be 
produced in a grinder with ease on a very flexible basis. 
The grinder has the advantage of being able to taper 
a roll in a short period of an hour or two to meet a 
special condition of wear. 

One well-known manufacturer has installed a ma- 
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chine for the laying out of plates. This may be the 
start of development along this line, but it still is 
quite inflexible and too slow for mills producing plates 
at a high rate per hour. The idea is substantial and 
it would be natural to deduce that good results would 
evolve. 

The most recent promising appearing shearing de- 
velopment is the Ennis table, invented by L. Ennis, 
of Dorman Long & Co., in England. His patent is 
a table which appears much like a section of the ordi- 
nary roller table, but mounted on wheels and operated 
on rails. The plate, after being end sheared, is de- 
livered on to this table and transferred to the side 
shears by means of a double series of live rolls divided 
in the middle, capable of independent operation. 
Hence they may be operated in unison and in the 
same direction of rotation, or those on one side of 
the table may be rotated at a slower speed than 
those on the opposite side or even in the reverse 
direction, so as to secure a drag or slewing action to 
the plate, and in this way permit the operator to bring 
the plate on the table into position for shearing. In 
addition to the rollers there is a series of electro- 
magnets, capable of being traversed across the table 
so as to hold the plate at any desired point. The faces 
of the magnets are just below the level of the top 
of the rolls, and each magnet can be made free to 
revolve in its own bearings and be caused to act inde- 
pendently of the other magnets. 

Of the 24,096,231 tons of plate produced since the 
war, 7,562,788 tons have been rolled on universal mills. 
This, in comparison with the country’s universal plate- 
producing capacity, shows the universal mills to have 
been more steadily employed than the sheared units. 
Probably the most outstanding improvements are the 
provision for more rapid changes of vertical and hori- 
zontal rolls. Vertical roll changes have always meant 
considerable delay, and now, by new types of couplings 
and new housing design, have been improved. 

Today in the plate business we find what can be 
justifiably called an economic paradox. With the de- 
mand for plates greater than at any time in the his- 
tory of this country, we find the price of this com- 
modity lower than at any time in the last 10 years 
with the exception of 1922, which felt the aftermath 
of the 1921 deflation when the plate production was 
only 24 per cent of the country’s capacity. It is gen- 
erally conceded that demand regulates price, but here 
with greater demand prices have dropped off. This 
goes to show that, despite the great market for this 
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commodity, competition has dealt decisive blows which 
have produced a desirable situation only fo 


or the con- 

suming trade. 
In the future the fabricators, tank builders, car 
shops and all other consumers are not going to expend 
money to put plates into condition for their uses, but 


will specify the perfect plate, accurate to dimensions, 
without gage variations, and delivered to them so 
that they can be handled through their processes with 
the minimum of expense. This condition comes as a 
matter of self-preservation. 

The tendency of the automotive trade, as well as 
other industries which have drawing and pressing op- 
erations in their process, is to require a minimum 
of gage variation from side to center of the individual 
plate. This will require changes in the design of mills. 
Variation from side to center of the individual plate 
is caused by wearing of the rolls and bending of the 
rolls, the latter generally known as mill spring. Design 
cannot alter roll wear, but it can stop roll spring. 
This can be done by using rolls larger in diameter, 
which is generally considered not desirable from a roll- 
ing standpoint, or by supporting or backing up the 
rolls, which come in contact with the hot steel, by 
rolls larger in diameter and usually made of steel. 
This prevents the chill rolls from bending, just as 
the main rolls of a three-high mill prevent the middle 
roll from bending. This principle has already been 
used successfully, and the tendency now is toward an 
increasing popularity. Although we have not as yet 
heard of a five-high plate mill, it certainly is not be- 
yond speculation. Present ideas along these lines 
appear in the way of a tandem layout with the four- 
high finishing of chilled iron rolls backed up by steel. 
The process used will be standard tandem practice 
of roughing the slab down to a thickness where three 
or more passes in the finishing stand will be sufficient 
to take the thicker center out of the plate and produce 
a perfect surface. 

Shearing tendencies are incorporating closer toler- 
ances. More particular edges, accurate dimensions, 
and no shear bows, all these will call for colder shearing, 
and perhaps resquaring, and extensions to cooling beds 
to prevent the necessity of rehandling. 

The tendency is plainly to meet the exact demands 
of the customer. The production of plate will probably 
not become less competitive, and by this reasoning the 
sooner the plate manufacturers accept this to be the 


situation, the sooner will improvements be made and 
economies result. 


Low-Phosphorus Pig Iron in the Birmingham District 


BY E. K. 


HE Birmingham district has no ores available in 
commercial quantities for the manufacture of low- 
phosphorus pig iron. The steel plants of the Birming- 
ham district found it necessary to purchase low-phos- 
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phorus pig iron from the North for the manufacture 
of ingot molds and special castings. 

So far as known the first low-phosphorus iron pro- 
duced was in 1903 by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
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\* MILLER was educated at Lafayette College and Yale Uni- 
"” versity where he studied mining and metallurgical engineering. 
His early career includes experience in the blast furnace departments 
of the Duquesne steel works of the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Busley 
blast furnaces of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in 1912 
and 1913 after being graduated from the Sheffield Scientifie School 


at Yale. 


From August, 1917, to February, 1923, he served at dif- 


ferent times as assistant superintendent at the Oxmoor, Bessemer 


and Alice furnaces. 


In February, 1923, he became assistant super- 


intendent of foundry blast furnaces of the company and tm April, 
1924, was appointed superintendent of foundry blast furnaces, having 
supervision over the four Bessemer, the Alice and the Oxzmoor fur- 
naces, which position he now holds. 
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road Co. A cargo of low-phosphorus ore was imported 
from Cuba for pig iron to be used in the manufacture 
of ingot molds. This iron ore contained 0.023 per cent 
phosphorus, giving a resultant phosphorus content in 
the pig iron of 0.12 per cent, but the ore was high in 
sulphur, giving sulphur content in the iron of approxi- 
mately 0.150 per cent, which was undesirable for the 
manufacture of ingot molds. 

As the steel production increased, the requirements 
of low-phosphorus pig iron also increased to such an 
extent that the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
began experimenting in the early part of 1914 in melt- 
ing steel scrap and high-phosphorus pig iron in a 
cupola for the manufacture of ingot molds, the pro- 
portion of scrap in the charge varying from 40 to 100 
per cent. This was unsuccessful on account of being 
unable to raise the silicon above 0.80 per cent and con- 
trol the sulphur in the iron. 

A few months later a method was developed for 
the manufacture of low-phosphorus iron in a blast 
furnace, using about 80 per cent steel scrap and 20 
per cent low-phosphorus brown ore, adding silica rock 
to increase the slag volume sufficiently to control the 
sulphur in the pig iron. On account of the scarcity 
of low-phosphorus brown ore, this burden was changed 
to an all-steel scrap charge. This is done by charging 
into an open-top furnace steel scrap, coke, river gravel, 
dolomite and a small amount of manganese ore. The 
steel scrap of the charge consists ‘of approximately 70 
per cent rail ends, the remainder being bloom crops, 
broken ingot molds and miscellaneous rod and plate 
scrap. 

The following is a typical furnace charge when 


operating on this iron: 
Lb 
Steel scrap ........ 15,300 
CR Caen 5 -sik oe 8 be ; 7,400 
River gravel .. 1,800 
Dolomite aN 4,700 
Manganese ore ... 75 


The steel scrap of the furnace charge is below 0.06 
per cent in phosphorus. Forty-eight inches is the max- 
imum length of rail ends, bloom crops and miscella- 
neous scrap that can be used in an open-top furnace, 
The maximum size of broken ingot molds is 48 in. x 


36 in. x 4% in., which will weigh approximately 
2000 Ib. 

The above method in the manufacture of low-phos- 
phorus pig iron with an all-steel scrap burden, using 
river gravel to make up a slag volume, was developed 
exclusively by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
at its Bessemer blast furnaces. So far as known this 
method is not used at any other blast furnace plant. 
A high-grade Bessemer iron is produced which cannot 
be distinguished from that produced from iron ore. 

On a recent campaign, No. 2 Bessemer blast fur- 
nace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. pro- 
duced 21,842 tons, which showed an average analysis of: 

Per Cent 
1.89 
6.034 
es 0.079 
Manganese 0.75 

The total carbon will average approximately 4.25 

per cent. 
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The size of the furnace on which this low-phos- 
phorus iron is produced is: 


Hearth 
Bosh 
Height 


The average production on this recent campaign 
shows 397.3 tons per day with a coke consumption of 
1045 lb. per ton of iron. The average wind blown is 
approximately 24,000 cu. ft. per min. 

This operation should not be confused with that 
of the cupola. Besides melting scrap and slag-forming 
constituents, it returns to the metal the carbon and 
silicon which were removed in the Bessemer converter 
and the open-hearth furnace. 

During the last six months of 1918, the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. operated their “Little Belle” 
furnace at Bessemer, producing low-phosphorus pig 
iron from an all-steel scrap burden. This iron was 
cast in 70-ton ladles, transferred to the open-hearth de- 
partment at Ensley steel works, and used for recar- 
burizing. 

The average production on this furnace was 242.5 
tons per day with an average coke consumption of 1177 
lb. per ton of iron. Average analysis of the iron pro- 
duced on this furnace was: 

Per Cent 
Silicon 1.467 
Sulphur 6.037 
Phosphorus 0 086 
Manganese 6.73 

The ingot molds and castings made from this iron 
compare very favorably with those made from regular 
Bessemer pig iron. The pig iron produced is remelted 
in the cupola for the manufacture of ingot molds, but 
it is the opinion that, if the iron were cast in the blast 
furnace ladles and poured direct into molds, as they 
are now doing at most plants in manufacturing their 
ingot molds, the mold practice would be considerably 
better, on account of being able to get a lower sulphur 
mold. 

This method of charging all-steel scrap in a blast 
furnace in the production of low-phosphorus iron has 
proved economical in the Birmingham district, where 
there are no low-phosphorus ores available, but in a 
district where low-phosphorus ores are available, it 
would be more economical to use the ore, taking into 
consideration the price of scrap required for this 
operation. 

Discussion 


The only discussion of Mr. Miller’s paper was a 
written one by R. H. Ledbetter of the same company. 
He reviewed somewhat more in detail some of the 
author’s statements and enlarged upon the experience 
of the company in the production of low phosphorus 
iron by the method described by the author. He said 
that recent experience showed that this iron can be 
produced with a coke consumption of from 600 to 700 
Ib. and with a slag volume of 500 Ib. per ton of metal. 
He also stated that the method is practical and eco- 
nomical in the Birmingham district and that at least 


200,000 tons of this grade of iron had been made in 
that district by this process. 
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Corrosion of Structural Steel and Methods of Curbing It 


BY F. N. SPELLER 


OON after steel had become generally used as the 

framework of modern structures, the question of 
the possible failure of large structural steel buildings 
by corrosion was raised, and within the past year this 
has again been the subject of sensational articles in 
the daily press. Structural steel has been widely used 
for this purpose for 35 years and more with no serious 
consequences up to the present, but it is well to con- 
sider and determine whether adequate precautions are 
being taken to prevent impairment in the strength, 
especially in large modern steel buildings. When the 
Madison Square Garden building was demolished last 
year, the structural iron and steel was found to be almost 
free from corrosion after 35 years’ service, except in a 
portion of the tower where copper sheathing, which 
was supposed to protect the steel work, had been per- 
forated by corrosion. No particular care was taken 
to maintain the structural framework, most of which 
received little or no attention during the life of the 
building. In spite of lack of attention, however, disas- 
trous failures have not occurred in steel frame build- 
ings after 35 years, and it appears certain that with 
proper regard to protection of the steel work in design, 
inspection and maintenance, the life of steel structures 
may be prolonged almost indefinitely. 

Much confusion has resulted through observers fail- 
ing to recognize that, while the initial reactions are the 
same, the actual amount and character of corrosion is 
controlled by external factors. The results, therefore, 
may be relatively very different in different environ- 
ment. Based on the characteristic external controlling 
factors, corrosion of iron may be roughly divided into 
the following types or classes: (1) Atmospheric, (2) 
underwater, (3) soil, (4) chemical, (5) electrolysis 
(due to stray currents). 

In considering this factor it is fundamentally im- 
portant to keep in mind the foregoing distinction be- 
tween different types of corrosion. Variations in the 
range of carbon, manganese, phosphorus, sulphur and 
silicon within the tolerances permitted by ‘standard 
specifications for open-hearth structural steel have 
practically no influence on the corrosion rate in water 
or soil. In atmospheric corrosion, sulphur over 0.60 
per cent usually begins to exert an accelerating effect 
(in the absence of copper). In acid solutions the pur- 
ity of the metal is important, but comparative experi- 
ence indicates that in domestic water and in contact 
with soil, dirt or cinders the composition of steel is of 
relatively small importance compared with factors ex- 
ternal to the metal. Ordinary Bessemer steel is ap- 
parently just as durable as open-hearth steel or ingot 
iron, or, for that matter, puddled iron under these con- 
ditions. The impression that wrought iron is generally 
more durable than steel has not been sustained by com- 
parative tests in service and seems to have originated 


from the greater durability in air of wrought iron 
made from Eastern ores, containing a few tenths of 1 
per cent of copper. 

It is now well known that wrought iron or steel 
containing about 0.2 per cent copper is several times 
more durable than the same metal with less than 0.03 
per cent copper, when exposed in the atmosphere. This 
advantage does not usually hold under water or in cor- 
rosive soil. 

The slow-rusting steels, such as those containing 
from 13 to 26 per cent chromium, will last considerably 
longer but these are not generally available for struc- 
tural purposes as yet on account of the high cost, ex- 
cept for small and important parts, where expense is 
a minor consideration. 

The main advance in knowledge of corrosion during 
the past 10 or 15 years has been in a better under- 
standing of the influence of many external factors, the 
most important of which are referred to above. This 
has led to the conclusion that differences of potential 
on the surface of metal more often originate from ex- 
ternal causes than from differences in composition or 
other inherent properties. The recognition of the im- 
portance of dissolved oxygen and of self-healing sur- 
face films, and the development of slow-rusting ferrous 
alloys of copper, chromium and nickel, are other out- 
standing developments of this period. 

At present the opinions of engineers differ consid- 
erably as to the best protective measures. Good paint- 
ing is sufficient for permanent protection of members 
which are otherwise protected from the weather and 
other corrosive elements or which are accessible for 
renewal of the coating. A thick coating of molten 
asphalt or well-refined coal-tar pitch may be applied to 
the cold metal over a suitable priming coat where 
waterproofing is required. Concrete undoubtedly gives 
the best protection when properly applied to the clean 
metal, but this also has its limitations as noted above. 

Valuable data may be obtained by a systematic ex- 
amination of the steel work during the demolition of 
old structures. It is suggested that a representative 
commission of engineers be appointed to examine and 
report on the condition of the steel work in old build- 
ings, especially when they are being demolished t 
make way for new structures. This body should have 
no political affiliations, but might well be sponsored by 
one of the national engineering societies. The recom 
mendations of such a commission should afford valuable 
Suggestions for improvements in the design and main- 
tenance of steel structures, and should tend to set 4 
rest any apprehension as to their safety. 


Discussion 


Structural steel will not rust if properly treated 
according to replies to a questionnaire sent out by 
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F. W. Skinner, consulting engineer, New York, who 
discussed Mr. Speller’s paper. The questionnaire con- 
tained 61 different questions, and several hundred re- 
sponses were received from prominent users, designers 
and maintainers of steel structures throughout this 
country and in Canada. He summarized the answers 
as follows: 

Structural steel has practically unlimited working life. 

Rust is caused by a limited number of specific conditions. 


Certain parts of all structures are more susceptible than 
others to rust. 


All structures can be protected from serious rust. 

Electrolysis is usually negligible. 

Rust can be removed after it has commenced. 

Rust will not become dangerous without warning 

Steel is the most reliable of materials. 

Referring to a recent advertisement containing the 
charge that “rust was built into the Eiffel Tower and 
now threatens its destruction,” Mr. Skinner said that 


a thorough investigation by the American Institute of 
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Steel Construction through its Paris representatives, 
and the municipal officials in Paris, shows that the 
tower always has been and now is exceptionally free 
from rust and apparently is due for unlimited life so 
far as corrosion goes. The administrator of the Eiffel 
Tower Society says: “The iron work is in excellent 
condition and the paint we are using has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. The whole is in as good condition 
today as the day it was built.” 

Mr. Skinner mentioned other notable examples of 
the absence of corrosion in steel. Some of the New 
York Central Railroad bridges have been in service for 
40 years and show no signs of corrosion, he said. Jacob 
Volk, New York City house-wrecker, he added, has 
demolished 200,000 tons of structural steel framework 
and has never found any dangerously corroded, even 
though under bad conditions. Ninety per cent of the 
floor beams removed from such structures are reused. 


Discuss Ford Five-Day Week 


Manufacturers Say Broad Adoption Would Open Industrial Field to Europe, 
Increase Cost of Living, and Hinder Worker 


IEWS of manufacturers respecting the five-day-a- 

week operation at the works of the Ford Motor 
Co. were recently sought by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Briefly summarized, they declare 
that the five-day week would increase the cost of living, 
would curtail production, making the United States 
more vulnerable to European competition, would be 
against the best interests of the workers who want to 
advance, would create a craving for excessive luxury 
and leisure, and would not be applicable to industries 
in general. From replies, have been taken the follow- 
ing excerpts: 


Paul T. Norton, president, Case Crane & 
Kilbourne Jacobs Co., engineering products, 
Columbus, Ohio: 

The question as to whether the American people 
can enjoy a shorter period of work each week, without 
curtailing the present steady improvement in the stan- 
dard of living, will not be determined by the procedure 
of any single individual but by the earnest desire of 
all persons interested in industry to reduce steadily 
the large number of non-producing members of so- 
ciety who, while successful themselves, are naturally a 
burden on and a hindrance to the advancement of those 
workmen whose accomplishments are for the benefit, 
comfort and welfare of the people as a whole. By elim- 
inating waste efforts it is possible even to advance the 
standard of living of all the people to a point where 
occupation furnishes the real pleasure and any form of 
idleness is considered a calamity. 


A. L. Humphrey, president, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh: 


The relationship which happily exists at the present 
time between American employers and employees does 
not call for the creation of an extra holiday. If an 
employee is forced by circumstances of a personal 
nature, or he wishes for private reasons to take a day 
off, there is nothing to prevent him from doing so. If 
he wants to go to a game of baseball or football or take 
his family to a picnic, he can do so without his em- 
ployers making the slightest objection. 


A. H. Mulliken, president, Pettibone Mulli- 
ken Co., guard rails, frogs, switches, manga- 
nese, etc., New York and Chicago: 

It is plain that it is impossible, as a practical condi- 
tion, for a man to produce as much work in five days 
as he does in five and one-half days. It is purely as- 
sumption that he can do as much in five days. 

There is an economic loss in the five-day work week 
and, unless all manufacturers adopted a five-day work 
week, it would create such differences in the cost of 
production that prices would be affected, and they would 
be compelled to return to the five and one-half day 
work week. 


The question raised by this action of Henry Ford's 
is not of moment at this time and will not create any 
change in industry generally. 


Robert P. Lamont, president, American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago: 


That the plan is not generally applicable at this time 
is evidenced by the fact that it is not to apply to blast 
furnaces or steel mills of the Ford company. It will 
not have any more effect on the general situation than 
the earlier announcement of a uniform $6-a-day wage. 

It is not so long ago since a 12-hr. day was not un- 
usual in many industries. There has been a gradual 
reduction in the hours worked per day and per week 
in industry generally and no doubt this will go some- 
what further, but such changes will come gradually 
and as industry can adjust itself to them. 


George L. Markland, Jr., chairman of th 
board, Philadelphia Gear Works: 


The men of our country are becoming a race of 
softies and mollycoddles; it is time we stopped it and 
turned out some regular he-men—too many paternal- 
istic laws by city, State and nation. Any man demand- 
ing the 40-hour work week should be ashamed to claim 
citizenship in this great country. I see in it a gradual 
sinking into decay, 


D. M. Weir, vice-president, Weirton Steel 
Company, Weirton, W. Va.: 

The efficacy of a five-day week is somewhat doubtful 
even though the busines or industry can accommodate 
itself to such a plan as seemingly can be done in auto- 
mobile building. 

In the five-day week the human element is the most 
important consideration. Eight hours work for five 
days, or 40 hr., leaves much time for recreation. Men 
working eight hours hardly need more than that 
amount of sleep. That leaves 72 hr. per week for recrea- 
tional purposes, or over 10 hr. per day. This addi- 
tional 8 hr. of recreation coming on Saturday makes a 
long weekly holiday period, which will provide an excel- 
lent opportunity for additional expenditures. 

From a financial standpoint it is hard to conceive 
labor can benefit by such a plan and it is reasonable 
to believe it would be but a short time until increased 
wages would be necessary to meet the increased ex- 
pense incurred through the added holiday. 

Is the human element being abused by 48 hr. work? 
Certainly not, in most lines. 


Charles B. King, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, the Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio: 


If the five-day work week was established to curtail 
production in the Ford plants on account of decreased 
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sales, it could probably be considered as good policy 
in order to retain the greatest number of employees on 
the payroll, at the same time reducing production by 
shortening the number of hours per week. 

If, on the other hand, it was done with the thought 
of establishing a policy that might be followed by other 
manufacturers throughout the country, then the ill 
effects would be obvious—production would be curtailed 
and costs increased. When any movement results in re- 
ducing production and increasing costs, the public nec- 
essarily suffers, industrial progress is retarded, and an 
uneconomic condition is created. 


Clarence E. Whitney, president and general 
manager, the Whitney Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, Conn.: 


I believe benefit will result for Mr. Ford, as he has 
made a wonderful record by efficiency, and it is prob- 
able he is not adopting an inefficient program at this 
time for his particular requirements under existing 
conditions. 

The Ford plant is so highly specialized, it can, to a 
large extent, operate 24 hr. per day for five days a 
week, thereby having use of the enormous investment 
in plant and equipment, for a greater number of hours 
per week than most other concerns can economically 
operate. 

If the standard of one great manufacturer, having 
conditions different from others, should be thrust upon 
all manufacturers by legislation, the economic conse- 
quences would be serious. 

Mr. Ford, I believe, could not operate all of his de- 
partments on a uniform program. If he were to make 
difficult special tools or machinery, on a mass produc- 
tion program, 24 hr. per day, three shifts, passing the 
delicate work from one shift to another, I believe chaos 
would quickly result from the divided responsibility. 

I cannot see the slightest danger for other employ- 
ers, confronted with different problems and different 
conditions, so long as existing work laws are unaffected. 


Paul J. Kruesi, president, Southern Ferro 

Alloys Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

My own view is that the destruction of economic 
wealth resulting from the World War was on such a 
colossal and incomprehensible scale (even in this coun- 
try, where we built and then scrapped billions of dollars 
worth of ships, shipyards, nitrate plants and army sup- 
plies) that the work of the world cannot in this gen- 
eration be done in five 8-hr. days per week. 


William W. Coleman, president, the Bucy- 
rus Co., steam, gasoline and electric shovels, 
cranes, etc., South Milwaukee, Wis.: 

It is true that during recent years the more efficient 
application of power, the increased productiveness of 
machine tools and like advances in the mechanical 
arts have resulted in obtaining the same or a larger 
product in less time. As far as can be determined from 
newspaper reports, there has been no claim made that 
the shorter week adopted by the Ford plants has re- 
sulted from any improvement in manufacturing proc- 
esses. 

Up to the present moment there does not seem to 
be any important reason why the action of the Ford 
company should give much concern to manufacturers 
or employees generally, for what one concern may be 
able to do under one set of circumstances does not 
generally apply to an industry or trade at large. 


H. C. Atkins, president, E. C. 
Co., saws, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Atkins & 


The tendency in the United States has been toward 
shorter hours, larger wages and the net result of the 
whole proposition is coming to the point where sooner 
or later industry in the United States is going to be 
like a “dog chasing its tail.” 

Enforced attention to business in my estimation is 
in the long run productive of better citizens than en- 
forced idleness. The position of the United States at 
the present time, outside of one or two industries, does 
not justify enforced idleness, especially where that 
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idleness is paid for by some one, somehow. What we 
need in industry in the United States policy 
which will enable us to command not only our own 
market, but foreign markets, and if God-given daylight 
and time is wasted by American industry, as it wil] be 


on a five-day week, somebody else is goiny to take 
advantage of that waste. 
I am not so particularly interested in wha 


e Ford 
Motor Car Co. may have in its mind in cutting down 
production as I am in the general proposit of the 


greatest good to the greatest number. 


Fayette R. Plumb, president, Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., hammers, hatchets, files, 
etc., Philadelphia and St. Louis: 


If the movement from a 48-hr. week to a 40-hr. 
week should be gradual, improvements in the manufac- 
turing and distribution processes might so offset the 
loss of “man-power hours” as not to cause any actual 
decline from the present standard of living; but it 
would keep the standard from rising as it otherwise 
would. 

The only condition under which this would not be 
so, would be if the total production per man per week 
would be as great in 40 hr. as in 48 hr., all other condi- 
tions being the same. As a matter of fact a uniform 
work week for all industries is a fallacy. 


E. B. Leigh, president, Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co.: 


There also are doubtless industries, particularly 
those operating under a five-and-a-half day week, to 
which it could be applied with economic advantage, as, 
for example, those in which the workers are on a “piece 
work” basis of compensation, and without any substan- 
tial reduction in output or lessened earnings to the 
workers. In some departments of our own industry we 
have found this to be true. It would not, however, 
apply to all industries. 

From the social standpoint the shorter week could 
be made advantageous to the worker, should he utilize 
the added leisure time in such ways as would contribute 
to his health, enjoyment and happiness. 


William L. Deming, president, The Dem- 
ing Co., power pumps, hydro-pneumatic water 
supply systems, Salem, Ohio: 


_ The tendency for a time evidently will be to cause 
dissatisfaction among the employees in other factories 
and in other lines. 


William H. Barr, president, William H. 
Barr, Inc., bronze castings, Buffalo: 


What Mr. Ford might do, because of his peculiar 
position in the industrial world, cannot be a measure 
for all industry. Of course, Mr. Green tells us that the 
American Federation of Labor workers will produce 
just as much in the five-day week as in the six-day oT 
five-and-a-half day week. That is unadulterated bunk. 
There is not a union man who will exert himse!f one 
iota more per hour to produce more goods simply 
because he finishes on Friday night and not on Satur- 
day. If it is true that there may be more production— 
sufficiently more to offset the lost time—it is a plain 
indictment of present methods of unionist work. The 
unions have always been opposed in every way, bY 
speech, by legislative effort, by propaganda—to speed- 
ing up. Now they purpose to “speed up” so as to se 
a six-day wage for five days’ work. 





Erratum 


_In the account of the awarding of the S. Obermayet 
prize in THE IRON AGE, Oct. 7, page 997, among the 
devices commended by the committee was a self-form- 
ing sprue. This was erroneously credited to A. ™ 
Shipley instead of to H. E. Shirley, who is brass 
foundry superintendent of the Blake & Knowles Wor*S 
East Cambridge, Mass., one of the plants of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation. 
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British Steel Industry Has Problems 


Many Plants Are Below American and Continental 
Standards—Large Outlays Needed and Syndi- 
cation in Place of Individual Managements 


BY JOHN CALDER 


with enlarged and thoroughly modern plants, are 

idle, despite accumulated orders, because the coal 
strike has closed the steel mills. The principal ship- 
builders have each combined with large engineering 
and steel making concerns on the “vertical trust” plan 
and are “all set” with willing employees to make new 
records of speed and economy as soon as materials are 
forthcoming. 

The question raised here is, Are the English steel 
mills equally modernized today in the full American 
sense? Only a few outstanding ones appear to us to 
merit that description. 


L my last article I stated that British shipbuilders, 


Early Economic Advantages Gone 


Willing cooperation by adequately trained workers 
is a condition, but it is not a guarantee of national 
efficiency. Just as the most modern technical equip- 
ment may be rendered ineffective and costly by re- 
luctant or inexpert labor, so the best efforts of the 
workers may count for nothing if they are expended 
upon machinery which is antiquated or upon plant 
which is partly or wholly unsuited to its purpose. 

It has been repeatedly said in defense of present 
conditions in England that Germany and the United 
States, because they appeared later in the field, were 
able to profit by British experience, and to start with 
the most modern appliances, and that this applied par- 
ticularly to the metal trades. The iron works erected 
in Britain during the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century were well suited to the requirements of the 
time, when the market for iron was mainly domestic. 
But the initial advantage enjoyed by Britain’s foreign 
competitors is gradually diminishing, and the time has 
arrived when they, too, need to reequip their plants 
and to adapt their industries to the new requirements 
of the world. Recent visits to Great Britain’s com- 
petitors over the channel show that they are doing it. 
Britain should inquire whether its iron industry is con- 
tinuing to display those qualities of commercial daring 
and resource by which it was once characterized. It is 
certainly not knowledge that is lacking. 


The Factor of Science 


Britain became industrial leader mainly on account 
of the inventions of geniuses in the field of applied 
science and engineering, the readiness with which her 
manufacturers adopted those inventions, and the spirit 
of adventure displayed by her merchants and shippers. 
Scientific leadership in steel making is to be expected 
from the home of Cort, Neilson, Bessemer, Mushet, 
Siemens, Thomas and Gilchrist, not to speak of Stead, 
Bell and Hadfield in the practical field and the able 
steel metallurgists and researchers continuously fur- 
nished by England. It was the Thomas-Gilchrist 
process alone that helped Germany to turn the im- 
mense deposits of minette ore in Luxemburg and 
Lothringen, with a phosphoric content which had 
baffled all their efforts, into a gold mine of indefinite 
duration. 

We find that all British industry, which is strongly 
competitive, is suffering from handicaps suggesting 
that the third generation is wanting in those qualities 


which enabled the first and second generations to hand 
down a valuable legacy. It has been notoriously lack- 
ing in statistical information about its own operations, 
but both from governmental and private action this is 
heing rapidly remedied. 


Slew to Use Electricity 


Some years have elapsed since the British Coal 
Conservation Committee reported upon the desirability 
of utilizing electricity and the need for centralizing 
its supply in selected regions. But the industries of 
Britain, unlike those of its rivals, still cling to steam. 
The proportion of electric power to the total power 
employed in the United Kingdom was even smaller in 
1925 than in 1910, whereas in the United States the 
merease in electric power was practically as great as 
the increase in total power. 

Experience both in England and elsewhere shows 
that, if they started from the same line, electricity 
would nearly always win in the race against steam. 
But the older English concerns already using steam 
are unable or unwilling to incur the heavy initial 
expenditure involved in the change from one to the 
other. This has especially been the case since the 
war, for the cost of reproduction has been enormously 
increased, and the gradual fall in the price level since 
1920 has encouraged people to postpone all avoidable 
capital expenditure until prices have reached rock 
bottom. 

Many Obsolete Plants 


Apart from the above facts, older companies with 
slack directors have been content to see their indus- 
tries decay and have endeavored merely to save as 
much as possible by working the older plants until 
they become obsolete. This is the condition, of some 
British steel plants both large and small at the present 
time, which have delayed too long and whose capital 
and credit will no longer finance satisfactory modern- 
ization. On the other hand, the Sheffield industry in 
special steels, exhibits all of its old versatility, and is 
showing new enterprise in research, mass production 
and specialties which promises a long continuance of 
prosperity for both fine quality and tonnage goods. 
The same wide-awakeness and unhesitating “scrap- 
ping” of obsolete equipment was noticed in several 
Scotch, North of England and Welsh steel works where 
satisfactory application of the most recent American 
economies to their conditions has been effected. But 
such action is not general, and a number of plants are 
bound to close down as soon as a steel surplus is 
created and small selling margins rule. 


Continental Rivals Are Modernizing 


Inspecting some of Britain’s Continental rivals in 
steel this summer, we found that during the period of 
rapid deflation and depreciation of the currency the 
industrial equipment of Germany had been much im- 
proved. The average age of the railroad equipment, 
for example, was appreciably reduced, and the same 
was true of most of the steel plants. 

For some time before the war the average age of 
equipment in most British industries had already in- 
creased, and it seems fairly certain to an American 
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observer that very few of her staple industries are 
vroviding the margin necessary for progress, though 
the exceptionally enterprising concern is always in evi- 
dence. Some of the non-ferrous industries there seem 
to be on their last legs. Zinc, for instance, was a 
native product till some years before the war, when 
the appearance of Australian concentrates called for 
an adaptation of existing plants, but the British man- 
ufacturers refused to budge, and Germany and Belgium 
took hold of the new opportunity and built up an 
industry based on these same concentrates. 

The English copper industry is one other illustra- 
tion of lack of enterprise which has placed it on a 
purely defensive basis in foreign markets. 

The serious difficulties which the metal trades of 
Britain are now facing are in fact a legacy from an 
easy-going generation of employers. A new conception 
of their duty will alone avail against their powerful 
rivals. 

Due to the coal strike and the practical shutting 
down of the British iron and steel plants, France had 
at the end of June of this year 153 iron furnaces in 
blast, Belgium 53 and Germany 80, while at the end 
of July, when our observations were made in England, 
there were just eight iron furnaces all told in blast in 
Great Britain. It is manifest that British steel makers 
will not find their foreign field exactly as they were 
compelled to leave it on May 1 of this year. 


Loss of Export Trade 


Eventually no exporting industry in Britain will 
have a heavier task in the near future than the funda- 
mental one of iron and steel. The production of iron 
had been practically stationary for over three decades 
before the war. The British steel industry had grown, 
but not so rapidly as to hold its own, and the rate of 
growth diminished while the importation of foreign 
steel rose steadily. Sheet and plate manufacture grew 
satisfactorily, but other lines suffered increasingly 
from foreign competition. 

The group of iron and steel interests for ten years 
before the war was fairly prosperous as a whole, but 
there was a rapid change in the relative importance 
of its products and trade in semi-finished steel fell] 
off greatly. Though the war demand considerably in- 
creased British capacity and reduced dependence upon 
imported steel, similar extensions and in some cases 
new steel plants were built in other countries which 
had formerly been British customers. The present 
social and economic difficulties of Great Britain have 
greatly added to her handicap. 


Few New Steel Plants 


The steel works erected on green fields in England 
during the last thirty years may be reckoned on the 
fingers of one hand. Even the modernized plants are 
like cities that have slowly grown out of small villages. 
They reveal the circumstances of their origin, and 
their configuration and thoroughfares bear the mark 
of a remote past. The plants have been extended, but 
often under unfavorable conditions. Their layout is 
defective and restricts efficiency; their equipment is 
of mixed character, good here and indifferent there. 
Many of them have outlived their utility and should 
long ago have been abandoned in favor of methods 
which could only be adopted on new sites. 

With a few notable exceptions, the blast furnaces 
allow all the iron to run cold, and the steel works 
reheat the cold pig and sell the ingot or billet to 
manufacturers of steel products. Blast furnace gas 
is wasted in a manner that, judged by twentieth cen- 
tury standards, is little short of amazing. 

English technical articles emphasize the importance 
of quality and the superiority of British steel for the 


purposes for which it is produced, and the Sheffield 
industries support this contention, but whet 


Her this is 
the case for all purposes is a matter on which experts 
differ. The important fact is that the British steg] 
plants are usually a long way off either from the 


blast furnaces or from the works in which the fina] 
products are made, or from both. This fact and the 
added cost due to loss of heat in conversion and the 
failure to utilize “waste” gases in the most economical 
manner constitute a severe handicap. 

In Germany and the United States technical condi- 
tions are more favorable to cheap production. The 
plants are much newer, the layout is more suitable, 
and stress has been laid upon the importance of con- 


serving heat and avoiding unnecessary 


transport 
charges. 


Combinations for Selling 


In the United States and Germany capital is more 
effectively organized; standardization and specializa- 
tion of plant have been pressed much further than in 
Britain. In Germany the steel cartel which existed 
before the war was one of the most powerful organiza- 
tions the world had ever seen, and in America the Steel 
Corporation controlled a much larger output of steel 
products than the total of Britain. The German cartel, 
which was itself a separate company of which the 
manufacturers were members, acted as a selling 
agency. The functions of making and selling were 
kept quite apart. This cartel, on account of the scale 
of its operations, was able to build up an organization 
for research, distribution and selling which was of un- 
told advantage to the manufacturers. In some lines 
the cartel has been re-formed, and there are large 
combines in the German steel industry like those in 
the United States. Thus Britain is faced with the 
competition of highly organized units, controlling in 
greater or less degree the manifold sections of the 
industry. Britain alone, ofthe great steel producing 
countries we visited, continues to believe in isolated 
enterprise and to underrate the importance of ¢o- 
operation and correlation. 


Britain’s Chances in Steel 


In view of the abnormal increase in the steel pro- 
ducing capacity of the world since 1914, and the failure 
of the world’s demand, it is not unlikely that competi- 
tion in steel will be very severe for some years to 
come. Do the British stand a reasonable chance of 
success under such conditions? 

A new orientation of industry is called for, to make 
a fresh start as far as possible. The amalgamations 
in Britain of recent years do not appear fully to meet 
the new needs of the industry. Most of them accepted 
the steel plants as they stood, and some of these should 
not have been standing. They have achieved consider- 
able economies through improvement in management, 
greater specialization, and more complete coordination 
of effort. Their scientific research on steel is Um 
equaled, but the economies that can be achieved by 
technical means are strictly limited. Combinations 
are effective as competitive units when pitted against 
the smaller concerns in the same country, but they are 
usually not sufficiently strong to stand up against am 
adventurous, highly organized competitive campaig® 
by foreign syndicates and combinations. 

Largeness of enterprise in this sense we did not 
find on our visit this summer to be a criterion of 
modernity in most English steel plants. Practically all 
of them were idle, but some of the largest are plainly 
heading for a crisis through lack of willingness ‘ 
scrap old equipment. Two large concerns in Scotland 
and four in England, however, are ready to give ® 
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NEW ENGINE LATHE PLANT 


Modern Shop Design Features Home of Boye & 
Emmes Machine Tool Co. 


With all castings entering the shop at points at 
which the first machining operation is required, and 
thence progressing by necessary stages to the assem- 
bling department in the center, where immediate access 
to shipping facilities is afforded, the new plant of the 
Boye & Emmes Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, engine 
lathe manufacturers, is designed to meet that gen 
erally admitted modern desideratum, that handling of 
material in production be minimized. 

Fronting 90 ft. on Buck Street and running back 
350 ft. on Queen City Avenue, the building is arranged 
so that material comes into the shop from either of 
those thoroughfares. Castings to be planed and milled 
enter the main door on Buck Street into the planer 
department, which is 70 x 90 ft. in plan. They then 
pass either to the milling machines or to the radial 
drills, and then to the assembly benches, where they 
are assembled in units and placed in stock to be used 
when needed. 

Steel and other material requiring the 
tions either on lathes, screw machines or the 


nirst 


opera- 
cutting- 
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machines are introduced through a door on Queen 
ty Avenue, about opposite the center of the shop. 
machined by lathes, which, together 
the grinding machines, occupy a space 40 x 80 ft., 
r they go to the west end of the shop, to the screw 
machines or to the cutting-off machine. The next step 
takes the radial drills or to the mill- 
and then to the assembly benches for 
into units. From that point the castings 

which is adjacent to the benches, 

the main bay at the center of the plant the com- 

plete machine For delivery locally or 
points trucks can drive in the door 
on Queen City Avenue to the point where the machine 


stands On the 


Here they are 


with 


material to the 


ng machines, 


is assembled 


near by, motor 


opposite side of the plant, also adja- 
cent to the assembly floor, is a 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
parallels one-half of the 

The main bay, 
structure, and is 


leading to a 
switching track, which 
south side of the shop 

which runs the entire length of the 


90 # 
ev it 


door 


wide, is served by one 6-ton, 
one 5-ton, one 3-ton and one 2-ton traveling hand crane 
There is 21 ft. beneath the hooks. 
Both the south and north bays measure 30 x 360 ft. 

The milling department, located in the north bay, 
is 40 ft. wide and 60 ft. long. Adjoining it on the east 
is the planer department and on the west are the tur- 
ret lathes, occupying a space 30 x 60 ft. Separating 


clearance crane 


The Modern Appoint- 
ments of the New Plant 
of the Boye & Emmes 
Machine Tool Co. 
Indicated by these 
Views of the Lathe, Tool 
Planer De- 
partments 
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the latter from the engine-lathe department is the 
delivery aisle leading to Queen City Avenue. 

At the east end of the south bay is part of the 
planer department, which extends the entire width of 
the plant. The south bay also contains the bench de- 
partment, stock room, locker and wash rooms, paint 
shop and, at the extreme southwestern end, the tool 
room. Near the center of the shop are the radial 
drills, which are situated in the south bay, but extend 
into the main bay. 

Proper heating facilities are insured by the installa- 
tion of four unit heaters, supplied by the American 
Blower Co. These are distributed at convenient points 
throughout the plant, three of them being driven by 
2-h.p. blower fans and one by a 3-h.p. blower fan. 

Special attention has been given to the lighting 
arrangement. During the day an abundance of natural 
light is afforded by the expanse of glass, 12 ft. high, 
which is an integral part of all four sides of the 
building. The main bay, as commonly the case, ex- 
ceeds the side bays in height, and practically all of 
the two sides of the monitor, extending above the 
remainder of the building, is a solid expanse of glass, 


Electric Device to Measure Moisture 
in Sand 


The time required in making laboratory tests of 
the moisture content of foundry sand can be largely 
eliminated by the use of a moisture meter, according 
to the R. W. McIlvaine Co., 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. This instrument, 
recently developed and exhib- 
ited at the foundry exhibi- 
tion in Detroit, is convenient 
to use and affords a direct 
reading of the relative mois- 
ture, obtained by simply 
thrusting the lower end of 
the meter barrel into a sand 
heap. 

The device, as illustrated, 
consists of a nickeled barrel 
in which a plunger is fitted 
in the lower end, and to the 
top is attached a combined 
handle and milliammeter 
frame. The barrel is hollow 
for the greater part of its 
length and that space is used 
as a receptacle for eight 
ordinary flash light, dry cells. The plunger, which con- 
tains one electrode, is backed up by two helical springs. 
As the barrel is pressed into the sand, the resistance 
of the springs is overcome and the plunger moves back 
a fixed amount, thus trapping a sample of sand. All 
samples are claimed to be of like density because the 
spring tension is constant. 

The plunger is attached to one side of the circuit 
and the barrel to the other, so that the sand sample 
closes the circuit as the plunger reaches its seat and 
the relative moisture is indicated on the milliammeter. 
The inner contact on the plunger strikes % in. before 
the full sample is trapped in the end of the barrel. 
Thus the last %4-in. movement of the plunger wipes the 
contact surfaces to assure accurate readings. The 
principle of the instrument is based on the fact that 
the electrical conductivity of the sand varies with the 
moisture content. 

The milliammeter, which is of a rugged type. is spe- 
cially damped and is provided with a key-operated zero 
adjustment. A standard resistance is furnished with 
each meter so that the ammeter can be compensated for 
the condition of the batteries. The zero adjustment 
may also be used to set the milliammeter in cases of 
extreme moisture when the reading would be off the 
scale. 

If a user prefers to read results in per cent rather 
than relative moisture, a sample of the sand may be 
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approximately 8 ft. in height. In addition, each of 
the three bays has 33 standard dome reflectors. Those 
in the main bay have. 300-watt outlets and are mounted 
at a height of 22 ft., while those in the tw 


side bays 

have 200-watt outlets and are mounted at a height 

of 14 ft. The floor of the plant consists of concrete 
with a monolithic finish. 

The plant is of steel frame construction, and was 

designed and erected by the Austin Co., Cleveland, 

It may be recalled that the old shop of the company, 


located on the site of the new one, was destroyed by 
fire Jan. 27, 1926. Immediately thereafter al! opera- 
tions were transferred temporarily to the company’s 
building at 2245 Spring Grove Avenue, and plans for 
a new structure were prepared. Seven months later 
production was started in the present plant. The pat- 
tern shop and warehouse will be situated on the first 
floor of the building, on Spring Grove Avenue, accord- 
ing to plans. 
department will occupy the second floor. 

Officers of the Boye & Emmes Machine Too! Co. are 
Fred W. Boye, Jr., president and treasurer, and W., T. 
Emmes, vice-president and secretary. 


insll 


sent to the laboratory of the manufacturer and a cali- 
bration curve showing direct readings will be furnished. 
A button on the handle locks the plunger so that the 
barrel can be thrust deep into the sand pile before 
taking a sample. 


Pneumatic Shaker for Annealing Pots 


The pneumatic shaker shown in the accompanying 
photographs was brought out recently by the Tessmer 
Machine & Tool Co., Detroit, particularly for use on 
the annealing pot during loadings. It is equipped with 
a cam, hinged in a jaw, which is designed to adjust 
itself readily to any thickness and shape up to 3 in. 
The cam locks the shaker securely to the pot, flask or 
container, delivering the vibrations on the forward and 
return strokes. 

The piston weighs 7% Ib., has a %-in. stroke and 
is equipped with three steel rings, designed to increase 
the life and efficiency of the shaker. The handle acts 


as an oil reservoir, holding sufficient oil to lubricate the 
piston automatically for one day’s run. The body 1s 
made of semi-steel and the end caps, cam and jaw of 
steel. The end cap holding the spring is provided with 
a taper plug for removing a broken or weak spring 
The end caps are 


without disassembling the shaker. 





The Cam Hinged in a Jaw Adjusts Itself to Any Thick- 
ness and Shape Up to 3 In. 


held securely to the body with four %-in. steel bolts. 
The body is equipped with 9 in. of hose to which 4 shut 


= valve is attached. The shaker weighs 50 lb. com 
plete. 


Manufacturers of saws reported products valued at 
$26,781,205 in 1925, according to data collected by the 
Department of Commerce at the biennial census of 
manufactures. This represents a decrease of 1° Pet 


cent as compared with $30,786,858 in 1923, the last 
preceding census year, 
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UNIVERSAL DIE SINKER 


Cherrying and Straight Die Sinking Done With- 
out Change of Set-up or Use of Attachments 


A new machine of the die sinker family, designed 
to do both cherrying and straight die sinking opera- 
tions without any changes of set-up and without the 
use of any special attachments, has been added re- 
cently to the line of the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart 
ford. Two views of the machine, which is designated 
as the No. 3A universal die sinker, are reproduced 
herewith. 

In addition to all of the usual die sinking cuts, the 
new machine will take both roughing and finishing 
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cherrying cuts of all descriptions. It is also claimed 
that it will take many types of cherrying cuts which 
are impossible on the regular styles of machine even 
with a cherrying attachment. For example, by com- 
bining the rotary table feed and the oscillating cutter 
movement described below, it is possible to sink a 
hemispherical cut in the surface of a die and to finish 
it up to the polishing operation with the same cutter 
and without the use of an attachment. A quarter 
cylindrical cut can be taken by feeding the cutter 
through an are of 90 deg., using the dial and pointer 
for positioning the cutter. A second cherrying cut 
below the surface of the die can be taken, the only 
limit being the length of tool which can be used suc- 
cessfully without springing. It is also stated that by 
using the upper path of the oscillating head, the new 
die sinker will easily turn out an inverted cherrying 
cut which may be either at the surface or below the 
surface of the die. 


Oscillating Head the Special Feature 


Basically the new machine is similar to the com 
pany’s previous die sinkers. It is of vertical type with 
the knee supported by an elevating screw and sliding 
on vertical ways on the front of the column. This 
knee carries a table which travels in both directions 
The new column is of two pieces and the knee is 
counterweighted to facilitate adjustment. The specia 
feature of the new machine is the oscillating head and 
the control apparatus and drive connected with it. It 
is by means of this head that the method of obtaining 
cherrying cuts with an ordinary die sinking cutter has 
been developed. 
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The upper part of the column carries the oscillating 
frame and spindle mechanism on its two inside sur- 
faces which are accurately scraped. The oscillating 
frame itself is balanced by a counterweight and driven 
by two large adjustable throw eccentrics. By means 
of these eccentrics the circular motion of the entire 
frame, and thus of the tool, is obtained. 

The diameter of the circular path of the tool can 
be adjusted from zero to 6 in. by means of an adjust- 
ing mechanism inside of each eccentric controlled by 
the radius adjusting handwheel. A dial on the side 
of the column connected to the eccentrics indicates the 
diameter for which the machine is set. The oscillating 
frame is moved entirely by hand by means of the hand- 
wheel at the front of the head. A double binder is 
provided for locking the entire oscillating head solidly 








a 





The Special Feature Is the Oscillating Head and 
Control Apparatus and Drive Connected with It. 


to the column so that the circular motion is eliminated 
and the machine is ready for ordinary die sinking cuts 
using the table elevating and transverse controls. 

The drive to the head is by means of a single pulley 
and gear box which drives the pulleys on the top of 
the oscillating head through a set of floating bevel 
gears. A 3-hp. constant-speed motor is used to drive 
the single pulley and gear box 

An indicating dial on the oscillating head shows the 
exact position of the cutter in the work during a 
cherrying operation. This indicator dial is graduated 
through 180 deg. and is inscribed with six circles which 
represent the six even inches of radius adjustment of 
the eccentric sleeves. This dial plate is held in position 
by spring tension and may be revolved and set by 
means of two finger spot hoks A leng finger or 
pointer is attached to the oscillating frame, while the 
dial is stationary. This finger is graduated hori- 
zontally to give subdivisions of the six even inch circles 
on the dial. In this manner the relative position of 
the pointer on the dial always represents the actual 
position of the tool point in the work. 

The spindle of the machine is hardened and ground 
at the lower end and is fitted with lapped thrust wash- 
ers. The lower bearing is conical while the upper 
one is cylindrical. Adjustments for wear are made on 
the lower conical bearing. The spindle is fitted with 
a spring collet operated by a quick-opening and clos- 
ing device. 

Six spindle speeds ranging from 70 to 900 r.p.m. 
are provided. The maximum vertical height between 
the working surface of the table and the spindle end 
is 23 in., which is the limit of work which can be 
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handled. The vertical traverse of the knee is 18 in., 
while the transverse and longitudinal movements are 
12 in. and 18 in., respectively. The longitudinal and 
transverse hand wheels are provided with micrometer 
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dials graduated in thousandths of an inch. 





SEGMENTAL WHEEL CHUCK 


Features Include Method of Holding the Carbo- 
rundum and Aloxite Segments 

A grinding wheel chuck incorporating new features 

for holding Carborundum and Aloxite wheel segments 


has been placed in the market by the Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The device was designed 
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and is being manufactured by the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford. 

For some time Carborundum and Aloxite segments, 
products of the Carborundum Company, have been 
used in Pratt & Whitney and Blanchard surface 
grinders. The advantages of the segmental type of 
wheel are said to lie not only in its clean shear cutting 
action with ample clearance and in its increased grind- 
ing production, but also in the lower initial cost as 
compared to the solid wheel. 

The construction of the chuck may be noted from 
the accompanying illustrations. The segments are held 
by means of a series of clamping bolts and rocker 
bearing locks within a heavy ring or chuck body. The 
chuck ring or body is designed to provide strength and 
rigidity and both body and clamps are of special “gun 
iron.” The segments are mounted in pockets inside 
of the chuck body or ring and are held securely by a 
series of rocker blocks provided in the chuck body and 
on the faces of the outer clamps so as to compensate 
automatically for any irregularities in the segments. 
The chuck body takes up the entire centrifugal force. 
a design stressed as providing a maximum factor of 
safety. 

An outstanding feature is the method of holding 
the segments. By means of the rocker blocks in the 
chuck body and on the faces of the outer clamps, close 
contact is said to be provided. Each segment is held 
in position by independent clamps on both ends. As 
the curvatures of the outside and inside of the seg- 
ments are concentric, any crushing tendency of the ends 
and consequent endwise movement of the segments 
while under strain do not tend to loosen the hold of 
the clamps. Irregularities in the segments are taken 
up without undue strain at any point on the segments 
and the danger of cracking or chipping the segments 
is eliminated. Clamping bolts are of stainless steel. 
heat treated, and rocker blocks are of bronze castings. 

When new, the segments rest directly on the bottom 
of the chuck; and when worn and reset in the second 
position they rest on the top of the inner clamps which 
have been pulled forward by the bolts provided for 
the purpose. In either case the segments are driven 
by the heavy partitions integral with the chuck body. 
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chine occupies a floor space of 70x 95 in. a: ae 
high, and with regular equipment it weig! proxi. 
mately 7000 Ib. er 
It is pointed out that as the centrifugal force and 
crushing strain upon the segments are absorbed by 
the chuck body in three directions, the strain on the 
clamps is comparatively slight. 

The design of the new chuck represents a departure 


in its provision for water supply. Tilting the segments 
outward from the axis, permits of an increased supply 
of water directly at the point of contact between the 
segmental wheels and the work as well as between the 
segments. Tilting of the segments is also stressed as 
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The View Above Shows the Segments of the Chuck 

as They Are Set Into the Adapters Using a Sulphur 

Bond. The segments are held in the pockets by 
rocker clamps, as shown in view at left 
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preventing the water from climbing over the wheel 
guards. Another advantage of the tilting is the con- 
venience in grinding close up to projections on the 
work. 

Adapters are provided to permit the use of worn 
segments and thus effect economy by reducing the loss 
in stub ends. When new, the segments project 2% in. 
beyond the mouth of the chuck; when they rest in the 
second position they project 2 in. For still another 
position adapters are provided. The extra holders for 
which the worn segments are held in a sulphur bond. 
The adapters are then mounted in the chuck and the 
segments can be used until worn down to % in. 

Accessibility of the clamping and adjusting device 
is another feature of the chuck, the operator being able 
to make all adjustments without leaving his working 
position in front of the machine. Only one size and 
type of segment is employed. They are 6 in. long, 7 In. 
high with a 2-in. face, and are curved on a diameter 
of 22 in. The segments are interchangeable with all 
wheel chucks from 18 to 30 in. in diameter using from 
6 to 11 segments according to size of chuck. 

Segments of Carborundum are recommended for 
surfacing cast iron, brass, bronze, aluminum and other 
metals of low tensile strength. For surfacing of 
steels, malleable and metals of high tensile strength 
Aloxite segments are recommended. These segments, 
in either Carborundum or Aloxite, are supplied in all 


standard grits from 16 to 30, for various classes of 
work and finish. 


The direct-current motor which will drive the 54-™. 
blooming mill at the Homestead Works, Carnegie Steel 
Co., has been shipped by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. The motor which is of 8000 hp. capacity has 
a total weight of 625,000 Ib. The overall length of the 
shaft is 26 ft. 8 in. and the frame has an outside 
diameter of 20 ft. The motor obtains its power from 
a flywheel set which consists of two 3500-kw., 700-volt 
generators operating at 375 r.p.m. Three 50,000-Ib. 


flywheels are used to equalize peak loads. The set ' 


driven by a 5000-hp. induction motor. 
length of this set is 48 ft. 8 in, 
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Gear Drive for High-Power Diesel 
Locomotive 


Efforts to utilize the Diesel engine for rail traction 
have led to various solutions. The main difficulty lies 
not so much with the engine itself or with the under 
frame, as with the means employed for transmitting 
the power from the engine to the driving wheels. The 
means available for this purpose are electric current. 
hydraulic pressure, compressed air, or mechanical trans- 
mission by means of gears. Of all these, gears give 
the simplest arrangement. 

The Russian Government was the first to hazard 
adapting gear transmission to a high-power locomotive. 
A photograph and brief description of a Diesel loco- 
motive with a gear transmission system built for the 
Russian Government, were published in Tue IRON AGE 
of July 8, page 91. Professor Lomonossoff, under whose 
supervision the plans for the locomotive were prepared, 
called upon the Friedrich Krupp Co., Essen, Germany, 
to design and supply suitable gears for the purpose. 
These gears were delivered about a year ago, and the 
locomotive, which is being built by the Hohenzollern 
Co., Diisseldorf, Germany, will begin its trial runs 
within a few weeks. About 1000 kilometers (62 miles) 
have already been run on a test bed. 

The gears are designed to transmit a maximum of 
1200 hp. at three speeds, the respective gear ratios 
being 1:7, 1:4, and 1:2. 

Three electro-magnetic clutches corresponding to 
the three speeds were supplied by the firm of Magnet- 
werk, Eisenach, Germany. As the Diesel engine is 
arranged lengthwise, whereas the jackshaft actuating 
the coupling rods has to be placed transversely, it was 
necessary to interpose a bevel gear. The restricted 
space available for the gears called for the smallest 
possible dimensions of the bevel wheels. It therefore 
became necessary to risk transmitting 1200 hp. by 


Moore Machine for Testing Metals 
for Fatigue 


A special design of rotating beam machine has been 
developed by R. R. Moore, engineering division, Air 
Service, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Moore has 
done considerable research work on the fatigue of 
metals, several of his papers on this subject having 
been presented before the American Society for Test- 





The Moore Fatigue Testing Machine. Space  pro- 
vided with shelves for test specimens on the right 
hand side 
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means of bevel gears having a maximum diameter of 
500 mm. (nearly 20 in.). 

The gears are said to have successfully undergone 
a series of severe tests. The bevel gears were made of 
steel of the highest grade, which, in addition, was sub- 
jected to special heat treatment. Since the other gears 
of the three-speed train are, in part, also subjected to 





Gear Drive for Diesel Locomotive With Part of 
Gears Exposed 


very heavy stresses, while rotating at considerable 
speed, it was necessary to give close study to questions 
of material and design. 


ing Materials. His machine aims at making the run- 
ning of fatigue tests a routine matter rather than a 
research problem. 

The machine is emphasized as covering five impor- 
tant points: It is a plain bearing machine, calculated 
to provide quietness and no vibration; it has a per- 
manent moment arm to insure accuracy and consistency 
between tests; it has unrestricted beam action; it em- 
ploys a short and simple specimen; it is adaptable to 
various lengths of test specimens. 

It consists essentially of two light aluminum hous- 
ings each of which supports a journal. The ends of the 
test specimen are attached firmly within a tapered hole 
in the journals. The housings are supported on fulcrum 
pins and serve as a mounting for the journal bearing 
and as a means of applying the load. The load is 
transmitted to each housing through a hanger yoke, 
the ends of which are fitted with knife edges to rest 
in the vee blocks mounted on the housing. To the 
bottoms of the yokes are attached hanger arms which 
are joined at the lower ends by an equalizing bar, 
from the center of which the load is hung. 

The load is built up in units of 10 lb. and fractions. 
The weights are of a special design to facilitate the 
operation of loading. The base upon which the ma- 
chine itself is mounted, as shown by the illustration, is 
a heavy cast iron cabinet with doors. The weight of 
the base helps to eliminate transmitted vibrations from 
surrounding machinery. The closed doors hide the 
weights from view and protect them from being acci- 
dentally disturbed during the test. One side of the 
cabinet is fitted with shelves for keeping test specimens 
and with compartments for tools. The other side, which 
incloses the loading device, is sufficiently large to 
contain the weights that are not in use. The apparatus 
is therefore a unit complete in itself. 

The calculation of the necessary load for any de- 
sired stress is reduced to a single multiplication by a 
table supplied with the machine. Each machine is pro- 
vided with an automatic throw-out switch so that, when 
the specimen breaks, the motor is cut out. The appara- 
tus is being put on the market by the Thompson 
Grinder Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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TUBE CUTTING-OFF MACHINE 


Two Tool Slides and Automatic Chuck Provided 
—aAll Gears of Steel 


The cutting-off machine here illustrated, intended 
for production cutting of both thin and thick wall steel 
tubing and bars, has been placed on the market by 
Bardons & Oliver, Cleveland. 

The machine is available in four sizes with 6, 8, 10 
and 14 in. maximum capacity, respectively. It is 
equipped with two cutting-off tool slides, one at the 
front and one at the rear. These slides travel on a 
heavy saddle mounted directly on the front end of the 
head, thus permitting chips and lubricant to fall freely 
into the pan beneath. The power feed clutch is en- 
gaged by the operator’s right hand, and at the same 
time, the air chuck closing the collet is operated by his 
left hand. The cut-off slides then feed in simultane- 
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ously and at the end of the cut quickly return to the 
starting position, this rapid return being automatic. 
The slides are sufficiently wide to carry one or two or 
more tool holders, both front and rear, so that several 
pieces depending upon the length, can be cut off simul- 
taneously. All gears are of steel and a safety shearing 
pin is provided in the feed train. 

An air-operated collet form of chuck is employed, 
the master collet being of the company’s hinged type. 
The false jaws for holding different sizes of stock 
may be changed conveniently without 


removing the 
collet from the spindle. 


Opening and closing of the 


Nearly 180,000 Items Tested by Bureau 
of Standards in One Year 


Nearly 180,000 items were tested by the Bureau of 
Standards during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 
The fee value of this work is estimated at over $675.- 
000. Both these figures show considerable increases 
over the previous year, when the number of items 
was about 171,000 and the value of the work about 
$544,000. The principal increases have been in the 
testing of clinical thermometers, engineering materials, 
length measuring instruments, hydrometers and engi- 
neering instruments. 

Of the items tested, 62,648 were for the public, 
68,930 for government departments, and 48,271 in con- 
nection with the Bureau’s “own work of research and 
standardization. The only actual money received is 
in connection with the public tests, the fees for which 
amounted to $52,032.89. This money is turned into 
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collet is controlled by a four-way valve on 


7 he front of 

the head of the machine. 
The same motion that opens the col! rings the 
feed rolls into contact with the stock, i automat- 


ically engaging the roller feed. The ro!! 
train is driven by a 2%-hp. variable-s). 
motor, which permits convenient contro! 


feed gear 
reversing 


the rate 
and direction of feed of the stock. This motor should 
have a speed range of at least 2 to 1 (600 to 1299 
r.p.m.) and be provided with reversing type controller. 
The stock stop is carried on a heavy bar at the rear 


of the machine and withdraws automatica!|; 
chuck is closed and the machine is started. 
A chamfering attachment is available, one form of 
which, for tubing only, being shown in the illustration 
of the machine. The arms carrying the cutters are 
attached to the same bar as the back stop and operated 
simultaneously with the cutting-off tools, by means of 
a second air cylinder located in the pedestal at the 
right-hand end of the bed. This movement is controlled 
by the air valve shown on the front of the pedestal. 


y after the 
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The Machine Is Intended for Produc- 
tion Cutting-off of Both Thin and 
Thick Wall Tubing and Bars. The 
largest and smallest hinged-type col- 
let used is shown in the separate 
illustration 


As many chamfering arms are needed as the number 
of pieces to be chamfered at the same time. 

Three motors are employed on the machine, the 
main drive motor; the roller feed motor; and ‘-hp. 
constant-speed oil pump motor. It is recommended 
that the main drive motor have a speed range of 3 to ‘ 
or 4 to 1, depending somewhat on the nature of the 
work. The 6-in. machine occupies floor space of ap- 
proximately 62 x 124 in., and the shipping weight, with 
motor, is about 13,000 Ib. The largest machine, 14 !. 
requires 67 x 140 in. floor space and its shipp!ns 
weight with motor is approximately 23,000 Ib. 





the United States Treasury. The Bureau is sometimes 
placed in the position of having to refuse tests because 
of lack of facilities, even though the person submit 
ting the material is willing to pay for the work. | 

The number of separate determinations involved in 
a single test is often very great. Last year the test- 


" ss (0 
ing of these 180,000 items involved nearly 50," 
determinations. 


The American Manganese Steel Co., Downe) Road 
and Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles, following the $200,- 
000 investment in buildings completed only five months 
ago will soon start another addition, according to H. A. 


phy p general manager. Steel for the framework 


a 60 x 100-ft. building will be erected by the Union 
ro 


on Works of Los Angeles. A 10-ton traveling crane 
will be installed as well as a heat-treating furnace. 
The cost of this new building and equipment will be 
approximately $50,000. 
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Horizontal Portable Drilling Machine 


A portable deep hole drilling machine designed 
primarily for drilling oil holes through the throws of 
the large and heavy crankshafts of Diesel engines is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The machine was designed and built by the Hoefer 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. The bed is of sufficient length 
to permit the column to be traversed the full length 
of the crankshaft at one setting, and the whole machine 
may be bolted to the floor plate by means of the three 
ears on each side of the machine. A cut steel rack 
mounted on the base extends the full length of the bed, 
and by means of the handwheel on the saddle the 
column of the machine can be rapidly moved to any 
position along the bed. The saddle is scraped to the 


Cutting Torch Uses Illuminating Gas 


A gas-cutting torch for use with illuminating and 
by-product gases, and which may be employed in cut- 
ting plates, slabs, billets, structural shapes, risers and, 
in general, steel foundry work, is being placed on the 
market by the Alexander Milburn Co., 1416 West Balti 
more Street, Baltimore. 

An outstanding feature of the torch, which is illus 
trated herewith, is the superheater, which heats and 
expands the cutting oxygen, also the preheating gases, 
raising the temperature of the cutting oxygen to ap- 
proximately 100 deg. C. prior to combustion. This is 
stressed as increasing the temperature of the gases 
at the torch tip, increasing the rate of flame propaga- 
tion in the burning mixture and as reducing the oxygen 
consumption from 25 per cent upward. A Bunsen 
burner, contained within the torch, burns illuminating 
gas which heats the cutting oxygen as it passes through 
a series of copper coils. This superheater is claimed 
to be an exclusive feature. ; 

The torch is constructed of bronze forgings and 
special drawn tubing, and is well balanced. The high 
pressure cutting oxygen is controlled by a thumb valve, 
which remains fixed in either open or closed position. 
The arrangement of the gas tubes is intended to give 
the torch great transverse strength. The torch is 21 
in. long and is supplied with a complete range of tips 
for light, medium and heavy cutting. — 

The heated and expanded oxygen in conjunction 
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Horizontal Drill. 
ing Machine for 
Drilling Oil 
Holes ™m Diesel 
Crankshafts and 
Other Work. The 
machine ia port- 
able and various 
lengths of bed 


may be furnished. 


oy 


scraped ways on the bed and provision is made for 
locking it instantly in any position. 

The column is fastened to the saddle by means of 
a swivel bearing and can be turned and clamped for 
drilling oil holes at any angle. On the column is 
mounted a counterbalanced self-contained head on 
which is carried the driving motor and pick-off change 
gears, as shown. These gears provide ample speeds 
within the limits of the requirements of the machine. 

The spindle and spindle quill are long enough to 
permit of obtaining 20-in. of feed. The spindle is 
mounted in ball bearings. The crank on the upper part 
of the column of the machine permits of 12 in. up and 
down adjustment of the head. The bed of the machine 
may be lengthened to adapt the machine to shafts of 
various lengths. 


h the lum nating gas is claimed to give better 
penetration into the metal, a narrow kerf and sharp, 
clean edges, rapid and smooth cutting with a notable 
absence of metallic slag on the underside of the cut. 
It does not case-harden the surfaces cut. 


Overhead Crane Manufacturers Organize 
New Association 


At a meeting of overhead crane manufacturers in 
Cleveland, Oct. 19, the Crane Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was formed, with a membership of eleven promi- 
nent companies. Included in the association are: Alli- 
ance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio; Box Crane & Hoist 
Corporation, Philadelphia; Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio; Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee; Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, 
Ohio; Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York; 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Corporation, Mil- 
waukee; Niles Crane Corporation, Philadelphia; North- 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit; Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., and the 
Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill. 

Officers of the new association are: Henry W. 
Standart, Northern Engineering Works, president; 
Frank A. Hatch, Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
vice-president, and Sidney Buckley, Niles Crane Cor- 
poration, secretary and treasurer. Another meeting 
will be held early in November. 
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A Bunsen Burner in the 

Torch Burns Illuminating 

Gas Which Heats the Cut- 

ting Oxygen as It Passes 

Through a Series of Cop- 
per Coils 
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Selective Speed Buffer 


A motor-driven buffer with two . independent 
spindles, and available in three sizes with 7%, 10 and 
15-hp. motors respectively, has been added to the line 
of the Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

Either spindle of the machine may be stopped in- 
dependently of the other, this being accomplished by 
means of belt shifters at the rear of both spindles. 
Operating in unison with the belt shifter, an adjustable 





Either Spindle May Be Stopped Independently of the 
Other. All parts of the machine are accessible. 


brake engages when the belt is shifted on the loose 
pulley, the spindle being held stationary until the belt 
is again shifted. The belt tension may be regulated 
conveniently by adjusting levers provided at either end 
of the machine. Further adjustment may be obtained 
from the motor which is mounted on a hinged platform 
equipped with screw adjustment. Two large doors at 
the rear permit of convenient access to the entire 
machine. 

Ball bearings, 12 in all, are used throughout and 
are provided with ample means of lubrication. Safety 
automatic motor starter with push button control is 
standard equipment. Spindle speeds considered best 
for average work have been provided, but the machine 
may be arranged for speeds of 2400, 2600 or 3000 r.p.m. 
if desired. The right and left-hand spindles of the 
machine may also be arranged to run at different 
speeds. 


Flexible Coupling of Simple Design 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, has placed on 
the market the flexible coupling shown in the accom- 


The Coupling 
Is Made Up of 
a Steel Spring 
in Segments, 
Two Flanged 
Disks and a 
Steel Shell 





panying illustration, which is available in standard 
sizes from 1/8 to 20,000 hp. at 100 r.p.m. 

In addition to eliminating the hazards of all ordi- 
nary misalinement, the torsional resiliency of the 
coupling is said to safeguard the driving unit from 
the destructive vibration of the driven machine. It is 
of simple design and consists of a tempered steel 
spring in segments, two flanged steel disks with slots 
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into which the spring fits, and a steel shell. The shelj 
protects the parts,of the coupling from dirt, serves as g 
fastener for the spring and as a container for lubri. 
cant. 

All parts of the device are of steel and are made 
to close limits. Shafts connected by the coupling may 
be disconnected without disturbing either the driving 
or driven machine. Alinement of the couplings is ae. 


complished by means of a short straight edge and a 
set of feelers. 


Disk Grinder for Removing Burrs and 
Surfacing Small Metal Parts 


A 15-in. horizontal disk grinder designed for use in 
removing burrs from small metal parts and at the 
same time providing a flat surface, has been placed 
on the market by the Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

In operating this grinder, which is shown herewith, 
the operator sits in a chair beside the machine and 
rests his arm on the guard plate. Using his elbow as 
a pivot, he moves his hand through a small arc, at one 
end of which is a box containing the parts to be burred 
and at the other end is the revolving disk. 

The machine is intended for use by automotive 
parts and other manufacturers for burring small parts 
after milling, pressing, stamping and screw machine 
operations. It saves hand filing at the bench, and ad- 
vantages claimed for this machine over an emery wheel 
are that grit, dust and sparks are removed, a flat 
finish is secured, danger from breaking wheels is elim- 
inated and production is increased by having a proper 


Burrs May Be Re- 

moved and Flat 

Surfaces Rapidly 

Produced. The ma- 

chine operates from 
a lamp socket 





support for the arm, thus expediting feeding. A safety 
po ns is the housing which incloses the edge of the 
isk. 

The vacuum dust remover consists of fins cast into 
the back of the metal disk, proper outlets for the dust 
and a metal hose to carry it away. The revolutions of 
the disk produce a vacuum in the outlets which suck 
in the dust and blow it out through the exhaust hose 
shown at A. For work requiring more than one-ha 
of the disk the guard plate may be removed by taking 
out two thumb screws, and the auxiliary guard show? 
at the right of the illustration may be swung to ome 
side or removed altogether. The machine is portable 
and being motor driven from lamp socket or power line, 
it may be used conveniently in any part of the shop. 

The heavy iron disk, which is carefully balanced 
after machining, is supported by an oversize thrust 
bearing built into the special %-hp. General Electrit 
Motor. It is controlled by a two-pole push button 
switch located in the pedestal in which all wiring S 
cept the rubber covered conductor cable is con ealed. 
The disk is 15 in. in diameter and is 40 in. from ‘00. 
The cutting speed of the disk is 3500-6000 ft. per ™ 
depending on the part of disk used. The ové ; 
dimensions of the machine are 20 x 22 x 40 in. 















Fabricators Open Annual Meeting 


Progress of Educational Program of Institute of Steel Construction Outlined by 
Executive Director Abbott at First Session 


“—— structural steel industry is -passing through 
a period of readjustment brought about by a 
change in economic conditions, but there is every reason 
for a feeling of optimism,” said Charles F. Abbott, 
executive director of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, in his report at the first session of the 
fourth annual convention of the institute, which opened 
Oct. 26 at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., and will continue through Oct. 30. 

“Real ability and wise leadership are capable of 
coping with every contingency,” he continued. “The 
industry is well supplied with men of talent and re- 
sourcefulness. They are abreast of the times. As they 
encounter problems they overcome them and move on 
to greater achievements. 

“Before steel there lies a great future. The decades 
ahead will see taller buildings and larger bridges than 
have yet been conceived. The use of structural steel 
is in its infancy and ever increasing demands will be 
made upon this industry. Greater markets will ensue 
as new uses develop. In the not far distant future, as 
consumption increases through a wider recognition of 
the advantages of steel, the chief problem will be one 
of conservation. 

“The structural steel industry is being revivified by 
organized cooperative effort and the inauguration of 
modern business methods. The time of narrow individ- 
ualism has passed. We have entered upon an era in 
which all members of an industry must work together 
for individual betterment. The institute’s program, 
based upon educational effort, points the way, on a 
safe course, to the further development of the in- 
dustry.” 


Marketing a Major Problem 


It was pointed out in another part that the insti- 
tute’s activities during the last year have followed the 
educational program laid down at the Pittsburgh con- 
vention in 1923. “We have recognized that our major 
problem is the market,” said Mr. Abbott. “The use of 
structural steel has not increased as it should have.... 
The market requires as much attention as production, 
and the right kind of attention, directed through the 
medium of a well-organized industry, results in better 
all-around business conditions. There are innumerable 
operations in which structural steel should be used, 
but to make sure that it will be used additional plans 
must be developed to win increased public and pro- 
fessional acceptance of our product.” 


Use of Standard Specification Widening 


A section of the report is devoted to the institute’s 
standard specification, which, it was shown, is being 
adopted or used by 16 more cities than last year. On 
this it was said: 

“Sixty-three large cities have either adopted, or are 
permitting the use of our standard specification. This 
is an increase of 16 cities over last year. The indus- 
trial commission of Wisconsin has adopted our specifi- 
cation for all cities and towns in that State. The Flor- 
ida State Hotel Commission has likewise adopted the 
specification. 

“The adoption of the specification in 42 western 
cities has been recommended by the Pacific Coast 
Building Officials’ Conference in the ‘First Prelimi- 
nary Draft’ (printed booklet) of a proposed uniform 
building code. Satisfactory progress toward adoption 
is being made in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis; the only major cities in which our specification 
is not in use at the present time. 

“The incorporation of essential parts of the specifi- 
cation in the final report as.issued by the building code 
committee of the United States Department of Com- 
merce will prove of material assistance in furthering 
uniform standard practice. Further aid in the same 
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direction was given by the action of the New York 
Building Congress, which incorporated in its standard 
specification for structural steel and iron the institute's 
publication ‘Steel Construction,’ together with our spec- 
ification, and code of standard practice. 

“The report of the joint committee, representing the 
American Institute of Steel Construction and the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, unanimously recom- 
mending the indorsement of the 18,000-lb. unit stress 
included within our specification should set at rest for 
all time any doubt as to the safety of this stress. 
This feature is most important in a specification that 
is benefiting the producer through an increased use of 
steel and the public through substantial reductions in 
costs. 

“It has been estimated that the country-wide use 
of the specification will cut the national building bill 
by $50,000,000 a year, and it should be noted that 
through this single activity the institute is more than 
justifying its existence.” 

General adoption of the institute’s code of standard 
practice, said to be regarded as the most constructive 
document of its kind ever prepared for any industry, 
would, it was stated, make possible many additional 
economies for the public. The steady increase in the 
use of this code was pointed to as evidence of the 
growing recognition of its value. 


Authoritative Reference Book Compiled 


Copies of the institute’s standard handbook of steel 
construction, which has required nearly three years to 
prepare, have been distributed to members in prelim- 
inary form. The publication of this handbook was 
stressed as another step in carrying out the standardi- 
zation of industry as suggested by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. The use of this authoritative book of 
reference will, it is thought, eliminate much of the 
confusion that has existed in the past. 

The report announces the appointment of C. Alex 
Miller as the first of a staff of field engineers to oper- 
ate under the supervision of the institute's chief engi- 
neer, Lee H. Miller. C. A. Miller has had 17 years’ 
experience in the construction industry as draftsman, 
contracting engineer and teacher. For several years he 
was in charge of designing office and factory buildings 
for the National Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Co. He was on the faculty of the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Civil Engineering Department, Cleveland. 
He is an associate member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

It is planned to locate a field engineer at each stra- 
tegic point in the United States and Canada, in order 
that they may work with members in promoting the 
program of the institute. 


Technical Research Urged 


The need for technical research was another of sev- 
eral subjects taken up in Mr. Abbott’s report. On this 
he said: 

“Industries today are made and broken by scientific 
discoveries. The widening of markets, the discovery 
of new uses, and the reduction of costs, offer fertile 
fields for the exercise of industrial wits. No longer, 
without constant attention to technical research, can 
any industry survive the maelstrom of competition. 

“The possibility of the discovery of new uses for 
structural steel is very great. Technical research ap- 
plied to the many problems affecting its present uses 
would result in economies that would tend to extend 
its market. One of the best ways to beat competition 
is to put scientific brains to work for us. 

A more satisfactory system of fireproofing, the es- 





(Coneluded on page 1254) 
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Business Analysis and Forecast 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


Director, New YORK UNIVERSITY BuREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business 
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May Be Summarized as Follows: 


Favorable Factors 


1. Commodity prices more stable. 

2. High level of retail trade. 

3. Low mercantile inventories. 

4. Total volume of production not ex- 
cessive. 

5. September employment increased, 
and labor purchasing power con- 
tinues large. 

6. New enterprises increased in Sep- 
tember, while business failures 
were relatively few. 

. Money not tight. 


Unfavorable Factors 
. The P-V Line declined in September. 
Decline in bank debits. 


. Decline in building activity and 
structural steel sales. 


on 


4. Decline in automobile industry. 
5. Decline in the stock market. 

6. Decline in exports (trend). 

7. Farm prices relatively low. 

8. Political disturbance. 


RREGULARITY has increased in business and a trend toward lower levels is evident in a larger 


numobe , of cases. 


The supporting factors, however, have considerable weight and the present 


indications are that any recession will be quite gradual and orderly. 


HERE are we in the business cycle? Or should 
the question be, what has become of the busi- 


ness cycle? For 25 or 26 months business has 
on the whole shown an irregular but fairly sustained 
expansion. This somewhat exceeds the usual period of 
uptrend in a business cycle and a good many persons 
have expressed the opinion that business cycles are a 
thing of the past. 

The period since the middle of 1924, however, has 
not been much longer than the upward trend from the 
middle of 1921 to the peak in early 1923 which lasted 
22 or 23 months. The writer is no believer in exact 
and rigid cycles in business and does not base his 
reasoning on such an assumption. Past experience 
with business trends, however, does show some period- 


icity in the ups and downs which tends to confirm the 
existence of cycles and, taken together with other indi- 
cations in the present situation, leads to the conclusion 
that business is now at peak levels. It follows that 
recession in business is probably near. The unfavor- 
able factors in the situation appear to be the stronger, 
and, as the business indexes indicate that expansion 
has ceased after a long rise, experience suggests 4 
downward readjustment. 

The volume of railroad tonnage making due allow- 
ance for seasonal conditions, reached a peak in July 
(Fig. 1). The figure for August was lower than that 
for June, and September volume did not come up 
that of July. Probably the high point for the year has 
been passed. When the present rush of coal for export 
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Has Production Exceeded Needs? 


OU can see no ominous dark clouds in the steel situation. Everywhere 
the evidence is that steel has gone quickly into use. Unabsorbed stocks 
are regarded as fairly normal, with current effort bent to make them 


even smaller. Why then, asks the observer, should there be a putting-on 
of the brakes? 

Here is where our production charts help to supply an answer. Take 
the one on page 1079, issue of Oct. 14. The trend line there shows the 
gradually increasing consumption of steel, because it is an averaging 
of the fluctuations of production over a long term of ennai ‘The sha 
ing capacity for the last twelve months appears to be roughly 140,000 
tons per day, whereas production has averaged in that period over 
153,000 tons a day. Simultaneous buying (which for other than consump- 
tion goods would mean a halting b-fore there is a repetition of such 


buying), would account for making 47,610,000 Soe ‘cally 
needing 43,500,000 tons. “01, tons while theoretically 
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Fig. 2—Outstanding is the Continued Large Volume of Retail Trade. 
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The fact that it ia so fae ahead of 


the rate of production in basic industries (even admitting current reports of some retail slackening) speaks 


for a fair balance rather than 


subsides, building activity declines, and automobile pro- 
duction falls off, a smaller volume of railroad freight 
traffic will necessarily result. In this connection, it 
may be noted that production in basic industries 
reached the lowest point of the year in August. 

Bank debits reflect the dollar value of business ex- 
changes and speculation. The effects of the install- 
ment plan in expanding retail trade and of the large 
turnover in the stock market, both appear in the vol- 
ume of bank checks. This index has long been abnor- 
mally high in comparison with the physical volume of 
trade as measured by railroad tonnage. 

But the monthly volume of bank debits has been 
very irregular this year. The peak was reached in 
March; then came three months of recession, followed 
by recovery in July and August; in September a sharp 
break occurred. The secondary peak reached in August 
was not up to the March level and September debits 
fell below July. The broad trend is thus downward 
and October will probably witness a further decline. 

Bank debits measure in part the speculative infla- 
tion that has existed in stocks and real estate, and the 
bank debits curve is probably due to fall below the 
curve of freight traffic. In our opinion deflation in the 
speculative values in stocks and real estate lies ahead 
and a moderate readjustment in the volume of indus- 
trial output. The latter, however, will probably be 
much less severe than in the former, for the chief 
unsound spots in the business situation have been in 
stocks and real estate. 


Does Not Point to Excessive Industrial Output 


RODUCTION in basic industries, retail trade, and 
wholesale trade have continued in a similar posi 
tion relative to one another for several months. As 


STEEL INGOT SCALE 


1921 i922 1923 


excess in industrial output 


indicated in the second chart, (Fig. 2) the trend of 
these three indexes of industry and business shows 
signs of tapering off, but all are still fairly high and 
retail trade is at record levels. In fact, the volume of 
business at retail continues to be one of the outetand- 
ing favorable factors in the situation. 

The second chart is of interest as throwing light 
on the question of over-production. In early 1923, in- 
dustrial output was clearly excessive. Now production 
in basic industries is high compared with the curve of 
wholesale trade, but is below the indicated level of re- 
tail sales. In view of the latter fact, and also consid- 
ering that production has receded considerably below 
the peak levels of earlier years, there is a good deal to 
be said in favor of the opinion that the total industrial 
output is not excessive. Relative over-production exists 
in a number of industries, but the total production of 
mines and factories does not seem to be out of line 
with the distribution of commodities through trade 
channels. Probably no severe decline in industry is to 
be expected as long as retail trade holds up. The cur- 
rent reports of a little slackening in retail business are 
therefore very significant 


Questions Which Retail Situation Arouses 


How long then will the present large volume of re- 
tail sales continue? Signs are beginning to appear that 
even retail trade is very near the peak. It will be re- 
membered that the curve of retail trade is adjusted for 
seasonal variation. It is, therefore, significant that it 
does not at the present time have the pronounced up- 
ward trend that it showed in the fall of 1924 or 1925. 
It is now little, if any, higher than it was a year ago. 
Has the stimulating effect of installment methods 
reached its limit? Will the diminished purchasing 
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te V Li (Representing the Ratio of Commodity Prices to the Physical Volume of Trade) 
[ocala dattateates the Trend of Business by About Five Months. It turned downward in December and 
now is well below normal. It pointe to a downward trend in ingot production through several months 
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Fig. 4—The Barometers of This Chart Do Not Indicate a Pronounced Trend Either Up or Down. The 
decline in prices of steel securities may be considered a correction of an excessive advance 


power of the South not affect retail markets? Is the 
decline in the automobile business not symptomatic? 


Barometer of Steel Industry 


EPTEMBER developments in the steel industry 

make it very probable that the P-V Line (Fig. 3) 
will again be vindicated as a barometer of the steel 
industry. The P-V Line is a general barometer of busi- 
ness. It continued downward in September, though the 
decline was again slight. This trend is due to the in- 
crease in physical volume of business which gained 
more than commodity prices, thus indicating a weaker 
situation on the supply side of commodity markets. 

The output of steel ingots declined rather sharply 
in September, considering the season, and according to 
current reports further curtailment is going on. Judg- 
ing by the past a general downward trend in steel pro- 


duction is to be expected to carry through 


several 
months. 


OTH of the steel barometers shown in the fourth 

chart (Fig. 4) have been hesitating at low levels. 
The rate of change in the unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation during September was about 
the same as in July. The small increase in the unfilled 
orders was mostly seasonal in character and merely 
indicates that the sales of the Steel Corporation in that 
month about held their own. 

Heavy melting steel scrap at Pittsburgh turned 
toward lower price levels in September, but the aver- 
age for the month ($17.88) was higher than in August. 
The indications are that in spite of last week’s advance 
in this item, the October average will be lower than in 
September. 

These two barometers have a close relation to the 
price of steel stocks. It will be noted that the Septem- 
ber average of a group of steel stocks turned down- 
ward from the peak reached in August. This turn 
followed the August decline in the unfilled orders ba- 
rometer and accompanied the September break in scrap 
prices. Neither of the barometers, however, indicates 
any prolonged decline. As already noted they are low 
but show no pronounced trend in either direction. 
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It seems that the rise in steel stocks that came after 
May far exceeded in amount any gain that was fore- 
cast by the barometers and, accordingly, part of the 
recent decline in steel stocks may be considered a cor- 
rection of an excessive advance. It will be noted that 
while steel stocks in August were at the highest point 
reached in over five years, the steel barometers were 


at the lowest point reached on any rise during that 
period. 










Drop in Fabricated Plate Bookings 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—Bookings of fabricated 
plate in September aggregated 32,816 tons, based on 
reports received by the Department of Commerce from 
36 firms, the capacity being 48 per cent. This total 
compares with 45,001 tons in August, representing 
66 per cent of capacity. For the nine months ended 
with September bookings were 322,975 tons as against 
242,415 tons for the corresponding period of last year 
and 205,215 tons for the corresponding period of 1924. 
September bookings in net tons were distributed 4s 
follows: Oil storage tanks, 16,234; refinery materials 
and equipment, 4362; tank cars, 1248; gas holders, 871; 
blast furnaces, 861; stacks and miscellaneous, 9240. 


To Build Blast Furnace for Ashland Plant 


The Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, has been en- 
gaged by the American Rolling Mill Co. as consulting 
engineer for the design and construction of a 400-ton 
blast furnace at the company’s Ashland, Ky., plant. 


G. H. Williams Co., Reorganized 


To take care of the expansion of the G. H. Williams 
Co., builder of buckets for excavating and rehandling, 
Erie, Pa., a reorganization of the management has 
been effected. W. W. Cochrane becomes general man- 
ager, J. D. Harter, sales manager, C. D. Buoy, chief 
engineer, and H. H. Neeve, superintendent. 
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Activity in Steel Consuming Industries; 
Nov. 25—General Business Outlook. 
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Tendencies in the Steel Trade* 


Economies and Improved Methods—Search for New Uses 
for Steel— What of Present Buying Practice—Likely 
Influence of Foreign Consolidations 


BY A. IL. 


in a new day in business than those engaged in 

the making, the selling or the using of steel. 
Every man here has had ample proof in his own experi- 
ence that the old order has changed and that constant 
adjustment to new conditions is the price he must pay 
to stay in the race. 

Speaking from the standpoint of business journal- 
ism, I know that every editor in our ranks has found 
that if he is to hold his audience he must be more 
kinds of an editor than he was before the war. Seeing 
what the war, the automobile, the radio, the game of 
golf and the new thirst for amusement have done to 
the reading time of the average life now being lived, 
the business paper editor knows well that there must 
be high propelling power behind his message if he is 
to lodge it in the thinking of the men to whose business 
he has devoted himself. 

I am sure, also, that every man in a place of re- 
sponsibility in the steel industry, whether in the mak- 
ing or marketing of the product, has had to pay a 
higher price for success in these post-war years than 
was called for in any period since iron and steel mak- 
ing took a leading place in American industry, Every 
man here, I venture to say, will tell you that he is 
giving vastly more service and working harder in 
every way today for a living and a profit than ever 
in his life. The world upheaval has thrust upon the 
thinking of every progressive business man today 
economic, political and social problems, a knowledge 
of which was considered only the most secondary part 
of his equipment ten years ago. 

So much stress has been put upon the farmer’s 
hardships and in industry upon the unfavorable condi- 
tions in textiles, leather, fertilizers, and most of all 
in coal, that little attention has been given to the fact 
that out of ten major groups of commodities the metal 
group has shown in the past six years a closer ap- 
proach to pre-war prices than any other. Iron and 
steel did not fall so far as copper, it is true, but in 
view of their great consumption the reduction in iron 
and steel products is very largely responsible for the 
low place in the price scale of the metal group as a 
whole. 


N O set of men have more cause to know that we are 


Steel Works Economies 


C= paragraph in the Steel Corporation's report 
for 1925 compresses into small space what might 
be made a long story, of what the steel companies have 
had to do to meet the competitive conditions of these 


years since the crash of 1920. I refer to the state- 
ment that prices received for the corporation’s prod- 
ucts in 1925 were $3.80 a ton less than in 1924 on 
domestic business and $4.38 a ton less than in 1924 on 
foreign business. Gross earnings were $165,000,000 
in 1925, or 8 per cent more than in 1924, on a business 
of 12,340,000 tons of finished material, or 18 per cent 
more than in 1924. Only by unprecedented economies 
in production was the showing of 1925 made possible. 

Other steel companies found likewise that if they 
were to make money, a large part of it must come 
through savings; their problem was even harder, see 
ing that the Steel Corporation has very considerable 
profits outside of steel making, its advantage being 
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estimated at $3 to $4 a ton. In the whole industry 
plant efficiency has been greatly increased. Better 
labor performance may be a factor—how much of a 
factor we do not know. What is known is that every 
steel producer has been forced by active competition 
to get its costs down. 

Meanwhile not a little has been said about the 
selling methods of the steel companies. It is admitted 
that efforts to reduce production costs have been much 
more successful than efforts to get a market price 
yielding a fair profit. At the May meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute the president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation said that the steel trade 
can be and should be a better merchant. On more 
than one occasion the president of the Institute has 
told his fellow-manufacturers that the chief reason 
for the lack of adequate profit in steel was the at- 
tempt of some producers to operate their plants at a 
higher rate than was warranted by the amount of 
business in sight. 

At times this year it has seemed as though more 
insistent effort was being made throughout the in- 
dustry to stabilize prices and that there was more 
willingness to refuse business that did not yield a 
profit. It must be said, however, that on the testimony 
of some steel manufacturers others are still prone to 
a certain amount of weakness in the presence of at- 
tractive tonnage. Also, if steel market reporters are 
correctly advised, these “others” are inclined to say 
the same thing about their accusers. On the whole, 
as earnings statements for 1926 have been showing, 
the agitation for more successful salesmanship in steel 
has been bearing fruit. 


Widening Steel Consumption 


ROBABLY nothing has been more marked in steel 

trade developments since the war than the exten- 
sion of the uses of steel into new channels. What is 
being done in this direction has a direct bearing on the 
movement for better selling of steel. Increasing the 
demand tends to solve the problem of excess capacity. 
At the same time we do not overlook the tendency to 
overdo the newer lines of steel manufacture. Cold 
rolled strip steel is a case in point. Andrew Carnegie 
once said in the early days of his experience in rolling 
structural steel, when he wanted to warn off other 
steel companies that were thinking of going into it: 
“It is a business of infinite detail.” That would deter 
no one now. Every branch of the business today is one 
of infinite detail. Nobody expects anything else. 

The 2,000,000 tons of rails rolled in American mills 
in 1887 were nearly 75 per cent of the entire output 
of finished steel. For the past five years the average 
production of steel rails, at 2,500,000 tons a year, has 
been just 9 per cent of the average annual production 
of rolled steel products. It would take a stout volume 
to tell the story of this increase of over 1000 per cent 
in total steel output since 1887, while steel rails in- 
creased only 25 per cent. The average man is 
astonished to be told that wire products, many of them 
the most tenuous forms in which steel exists, now rep- 
resent a larger annual tonnage than steel rails, Food 
containers call for more than a million tons of steel a 
year in the form of tin plate. Railroad, structural and 
automobile outlets are impressive. A sky-scraper and 
a Queensboro bridge are spectacular. But the demand 
for which the bulk of the new capacity of the country 
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has been built in recent years is rather that which 
ramifies into hundreds of uses and into thousands of 
sales to individual buyers. 


Great Expansion in Sheets 


N no part of the industry has there been any such 

post-war expansion, measured by tonnage, as in 
sheets. And bearing out what was said above of the 
tendency to rush into new lines of manufacture, no 
market has seen such ungoverned and at times reckless 
competition as the sheet market. Demand has doubled 
since the war—2,100,000 gross tons of black sheets 
produced in 1919 and 4,100,000 tons in 1925, in addi- 
tion to 325,000 tons of black plate specialties rolled 
on tin mills. Yet capacity has kept distressingly in 
excess of demand. 

The sheet industry, however, has been busy making 
quite another sort of record than that indicated by the 
price curve. It has outdone every other department 
of the industry in the development of new outlets for 
its product. The Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 
mittee in its pamphlet of last year listed more than 
650 different articles or classes of products in the 
manufacture of which sheet steel can be used. Later 
the committee was advised of 150 additional uses, 
making a total of 800 articles of common consumption 
in which sheets are now used or can be used. In their 
extension work the sheet manufacturers have set an 
example which producers in other lines may well fol- 
low, as some of them are doing. 

The American Institute of Steel Construction is 
doing a high type of work in the interest of steel as 
a material of construction, and more recently the manu- 
facturers of cold finished steel bars have started a 
campaign that is very creditably celebrating the 
achievements and the possibilities of their product. 


A Sheet Mill Revolution 


ERTAINLY a new spirit of enterprise has come 

into the sheet steel business. No equal stir and 
no such forward looking are to be seen in any other 
department of the industry. Among other things that 
have had more or less publicity, the Extension Com- 
mittee’s work in behalf of a larger consumption of 
sheets is easily first. But the putting through of the 
new sheet steel base and differentials was an achieve- 
ment of first-class significance, and its good fruits will 
increase as time passes. Sheet steel simplification and 
the establishment of the master brand for galvanized 
sheets are other proofs of vitality as well as of vision 
and venture. 

You men in the trade need not be told that these 
published activities are not the whole story. They 
belong largely on the commercial side of the business. 
But on the operating side research and experiment 
were never more active. Manufacturers look for great 
developments in these next few years. So much has 
been done on the continuous rolling of sheets since the 
advent of the continuous strip mill that we may not 
have long to wait for changes in sheet mill practice 
that may fairly be called revolutionary. Already a 
16-gage sheet has been rolled on the heat the ingot 
had as it left the soaking pit, and that advance fully 
warrants large expectations. 


Remarkable Increase in Strip Steel 


In this connection the sheet industry is taking a 
lively interest in the competition it will have from 
strip steel produced on continuous mills. We have 
mentioned the doubling of sheet production since 1919. 
Hot rolled strips, while of smaller tonnage, increased 
140 per cent in the same six years—a production of 
about 500,000 tons in 1919 and 1,200,000 tons last year. 
Of this increase of 700,000 tons, 400,000 tons came last 
year, 1925 showing a gain of no less than 50 per cent 
over the production of 1924. The use of steel in motor 
car construction has made a great stride in the past 
year, and in this field the race between the sheet mill 
and the strip mill grows more and more interesting. 
Another development that will bear watching is the use 
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of sheets in the building of the steel hous. 


108 
who move early on this innovation will pro‘: van 
foresight. 

No question has been more often asked in ste! 
trade comment of recent months than “Where is af 
the steel going?” The manufacturer who finds the 
largest outlet for his product in the 45 per cent of 
the steel consumption of 1925 that was outside of rajj- 
road, construction and automobile uses should be best 
able to give the answer, for it is in this 45 per cent 
that the expansion of the near future will be greatest. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


O much for the rapidly expanding uses of steel, 

Scarcely less important and certainly much more 
talked about in the past year and a half has been the 
great change that has come over the buying habits 
of the consumers of steel. Hand-to-mouth buying it 
has generally been called. Conservative buying and 
requirement buying are other names for it. The new 
régime it has forced upon the rolling mill is desig- 
nated as production for consumption, as against pro- 
duction for makers’, merchants’ and consumers’ stocks. 
So much has been written about it that time need not 
be taken in such a gathering as this with details of 
its workings. It is found in every line of manufacture 
and distribution. Always it is spoken of as literally 
turning railroad cars into warehouses and as saving 
the buyer large interest bills for borrowings to carry 
his inventory. Uniformly there is the comment that 
but for the remarkably good functioning of the rail- 
roads in these best years in their history, short-term 
buying, such as has been the rule since 1924, would be 
impossible. 

What interests us most is the question: “Will it 
last?” Is the existing buying practice in the steel 
trade to be regarded as permanent? A recent canvass 
by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, of 
manufacturers, merchants, railroad executives, econo- 
mists and others, showed that a large majority of 
those replying held the opinion that, with some adjust- 
ments, the practice of short-term buying will long 
continue. 

In the steel trade hand-to-mouth buying has solved 
one problem that for years has plagued producers— 
that of making contracts binding. The revision of 
contract prices on a falling market was an abuse that 
time and again caused serious dislocation, as booms and 
leanness alternated. In the past year and a half there 
has been an equalizing of production schedules through- 
out the year, and a stabilization of prices that have 
been of benefit to the producer. But much of the hand- 
to-mouth buying is of a sort that increases the cost 
of production and distribution. The multiplication of 
orders involving small lot rollings is expensive to the 
mills, and they are being called on in many cases for 
a service that has long been considered a function of 
the jobber. Thus far the mills have not been able to 
pass on to the buyer the cost of this service. . 

On the other hand, those large users of steel w® 
under the old régime, bought heavily just before the 
market entered upon one of its upswings, and who 
depended for no small share of their profits on thelr 
foresight in buying, have chafed not a little under the 
lockstep markets we have been having in the past tw° 
vears. 

It would be assuming a good deal to say that for- 
ward buying of steel has gone by, never to return. 
Without doubt the belief that a long period of de- 
clining prices would follow the Great War, and that 
advances would be exceptional and temporary, has had 
much to do with starting the habit of buying for »¢4"- 
by requirements. Steel capacity has been and stil! 1 
in excess of the demand. But the day may come, * 
it came after the depression of the eighteen-ninet!< 
when the country will wake up to find existing plant 
unequal to the demand upon it. Then the buyer will 
seek to buy for some months ahead, as he did in other 
‘ike periods, and prices will advance as consumers * ek 
to make sure of having a full supply of steel as needed. 
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It may be said, however, there is no likelihood of any 
repetition of the old-time upswings for many months. 


Growing Steel Imports 


HE growing volume of iron and steel imports to 

the United States has attracted much attention in 
the past year. Compared with the domestic production 
they are not significant, the imports of semi-finished 
and finished steel in the first eight months of the year 
being about 1.25 per cent of the total. But on the 
Pacific Coast, in the southwestern districts tributary 
to Gulf ports, and at certain Atlantic ports the com- 
petition of foreign bars and structural shapes has been 
a factor constantly to be reckoned with, nearly 150,000 
tons of these two products coming in in the first eight 
months of this year. In the same period the total 
of rails and splice bars was 43,000 tons. Apart from 
those just mentioned, miscellaneous steel products im- 
ported in the first eight months were about 85,000 tons. 
Pig iron was 377,000 tons, scrap 48,000 tons and cast 
iron pipe 47,000 tons. The total of pig iron and all 
forms of iron and steel was 786,000 tons for the eight 
months against 616,000 tons in the like period of 1925. 

Today the steel makers of Continental Europe are 
going after business in this country in earnest. Some 
of them are getting into this market mainly because 
of debased currencies, yet Germany with its gold par 
reichsmark is making its competition increasingly felt. 
In some cases quoted prices are far below those of 
domestic mills. Such very deep cuts are apparently 
made to overcome the scruples of American buyers 
against bringing in foreign steel. The fact that they 
yield little or no profit to the foreign seller is reason 
for the belief that these extreme concessions will not 
long continue, 


More European Steel to Come In 


Lately the formation of the syndicate of German, 
French, Belgian and Luxemburg stee! works has caused 
widespread discussion of its effect on the American 
steel market. Its first effect on the European market 
was an advance in finished steel prices ranging from 
10 to 15 shillings, the advances applying also to ex- 
ports. These higher prices have led to predictions in 
some quarters that the American market will get less 
foreign steel hereafter. That does not follow. Seeing 
that on some forms of import steel domestic prices 
have been cut $10 a ton and more, there is still a 
considerable margin for importers to work on. So far 
as steel rails are concerned, it is probable that the 
European agreement, to which Great Britain is a party, 
will put an end to the invasion of this market. On 
other steel products a steady inflow from Europe is 
to be expected, even though it be no considerable per- 
centage of our total consumption. In the past Euro- 
pean steel cartels have invariably aimed at the mainte- 
nance of prices in their home markets so as to permit 
the concessions necessary to secure a maximum busi- 
ness in the markets of the world. No reason has ap- 
peared thus far for expecting a different policy in the 
operation of the cartel just formed. 

An interesting phase of this combination of the 
steel producers of western Europe is the fact that 
some of the leading German units have been rehabili- 
tated by American money. No less than $100,000,000 
of securities of European steel companies have been 
marketed in this country, far the larger part of the 
proceeds going to Germany. The domestic holder of 
bonds or stocks of these German steel companies has 
behind his security the German Government’s free 
grant to industrial corporations to combine for the pur- 
pose of maintaining prices at home and of marketing 
a maximum proportion of their product at lower prices 
in the markets of the world. He can read with a cer- 
tain degree of complacency of increasing importations 
of German steel on our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
and at Gulf ports, knowing that the lack of profit to 
his company on such business will be more than made 
up by profitable tonnage sold at agreed prices in Conti- 
nental markets. Not academic but highly practical is 
the interest of such an American in the workings of 
European cartels. In his capacity as an American 
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business man, should he be so engaged, he is forbidden 
to participate in any trade agreement. 
in a European steel company he enjoys a full 
share in the benefits of practices on which his country 
las put the ban of the criminal code. 

It is not surprising, in view of the amount of pig 
iron and steel European makers have sent to this coun- 
try, even under the disorganized conditions that have 
prevailed yonder in the past two years, that there is 
serious questioning as to the effect of the new com 
bination on the American market. Having arranged 
to abstain from low-price invasions of their respec+ 
tive territories, we may expect that the associated Euro- 
pean makers will try to send more rather than less 
steel to this, the best market in the world in which to 
sell their product. 


As a stock 


ld 
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Further American Steel Consolidations 


F the European steel cartel succeeds to the extent 

that its promoters expect and becomes a permanent 
factor in international trade, what change may be 
looked for in the organization of the steel industry 
of the United States? It will be recalled that the 
majority decision of the Supreme Court in the Steel 
Corporation dissolution suit hinged largely on the cor- 
poration’s claim that only by the economies made pos- 
sible by integration on a large scale and by the di- 
versity of products it could offer would it be able to 
compete successfully in the markets of the world, This 
new union of European steel producers for the taking 
of a larger share of export trade is even a stronger 
argument for further integration in the American steel 
industry than was furnished by conditions existing 
when the Steel Corporation was formed. 

Much has been said against the anomaly of coun- 
tries with no steel industry getting most of their steel 
at less than is paid by the peoples making the steel. 
The day may come when non-producing countries will 
pay a fair price for this most essential of all the prod- 
ucts of the mechanic arts. But meanwhile we have 
a condition rather than a theory. The steel industry 
of the United States will not be satisfied with a smaller 
share of world trade. Producing today 60 per cent of 
the world’s steel, it can only look forward to a larger 
outlet in the export trade. Under competitive condi- 
tions in the domestic trade, the problem of a fair profit 
for the ordinary producer is harder every year. Thus 
conditions at home and abroad are working for further 
steel trade consolidations in the United States as a 
means to still greater economies in production and dis- 
tribution. In this direction the developments of the 
next five years, if not epoch making, will be of high 
importance. 


Promote Engineering Foundation 


Promoting the cause of Engineering Foundation 
and its service as a joint engineering research organi- 
zation was the purpose of a dinner given at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Oct. 4, by the Associated Technical 
Societies of Detroit. Elmer A. Sperry, of Engineering 
Foundation, was the principal speaker, dwelling largely 
upon the general benefits of applied science research. 
Other speakers were Alfred D. Flinn, director of the 
foundation; Dr. Charles F. Kettering, president of the 
General Motors Research Corporation, and Captain 
Harrington Place, chairman of the Associated Tech- 
nical Societies of Detroit. Ambrose Swasey, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, founder of Engineering Foun- 
dation, was the honor guest of the evening, and closed 
the session with a short appreciation of scientific 
achievement in the world. 


Large Consumption of Babbitt Metal 


WasuhincTton, Oct, 26.—The apparent consumption 
of babbitt metal in September, based on reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce from 27 firma, 
was 5,337,032 Ib., as compared with 4,986,325 in August 
and 4,621,033 in September, 1925. 
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Ohio Commission Suspends Advances in 
Pig Iron Rates 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 26.—The Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission has suspended for 30 days the proposed ad- 
vances in freight rates on pig iron in Ohio that were 
contained in new tariffs recently issued by the rail- 
roads of the Central Freight Association to become 
effective Nov. 1. The new tariffs were prepared as 
readjustments of the present rates. However, the re- 
adjustments are mainly upward. Where reductions are 
made, these are quite small. As the suspension applies 
only to the rates that are advanced, the reduction made 
in intrastate rates in Ohio will become effective 
Nov. i. 

Protests against all the interstate tariff readjust- 
ments on pig iron in the States of the Central Freight 
Association which the railroads were to place in effect 
Nov. 1 have been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has not yet acted on these protests. 

One of the most important changes that were pro- 
posed in the Ohio pig iron rates was an advance of the 
rate of $1.26 from Cleveland to Akron and Canton and 
from some of the Valley furnaces to Canton, to $1.65. 
Under the new Ohio tariffs the rate from Jackson to 
Cleveland is reduced from $3.02 to $3. 


Holds Rates on Virginia Pig Iron Are 
Reasonable 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—In a tentative report made 
public yesterday Examiner John McChord recom- 
mended that the Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
miss the complaint of the Virginia Pig Iron Associa- 
tion against rail rates on pig iron from Virginia fur- 
naces to points in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York and New England. The exam- 
iner held that the rates are not unreasonable. 


Carborundum Co. to Sell Fitch 
Recuperator 


The Refractory Division of the Carborundum Co., at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., manufacturer of carborundum 
refractory products, announces that it has been licensed 
to sell the Fitch recuperator, and that W. H. Fitch, 
formerly manager of the metallurgical department of 
the Fuller-Lehigh Co., is now associated with the Car- 
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borundum Co. The recuperator principle applied 
to reversing reheating furnaces to take the place of 
several checker changers. Open-hearth furnaces, when 
equipped with the recuperator operated in conjunction 


with checker work, show, it is stated, greatly reduced 
temperatures in the waste gases entering the stack. 





Parkesburg Iron Co. to Close Its Plant 


In pursuance of certain plans for the diversification 
of its products and changes in and additions to its 
facilities, the Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa,, 
will temporarily suspend the manufacture of charcoal 
iron boiler tubes. In the near future the company 
hopes to announce the resumption of the production 
of these tubes, as well as new products. Since its in- 
ception more than 50 years ago, the Parkesburg com- 
pany has devoted its facilities exclusively to the manu- 
facture of charcoal iron boiler tubes and skelp. 


Will Build Large Ore Boat 


A contract for a 630-ft. freighter, which will be the 
largest ore boat on the Great Lakes, has been placed 
by the Interlake Steamship Co., Cleveland, with the 
American Shipbuilding Co. This will be built at the 
Lorain, Ohio, yards. The boat will have a 65-ft. beam 
and will be 33 ft. deep. With a draft of 20 ft., it will 
carry 13,800 gross tons. The largest boats now operat- 
ing in the Lake Superior ore trade are 617 ft. in length. 
This is the fifth large freight boat that has been or- 
dered during the past year by the Interlake Steamship 
Co., which is managed by Pickands, Mather & Co. They 


will replace vessels of a smaller size that have been 
sold. 


Ship 350,277 Steel Barrels in September 


Members of the Steel Barrel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, did a business totaling $1,297,421 
in September. Shipments totaled 350,277 barrels, and 
unfilled orders at the first of the month amounted to 
844,023 barrels. Of a total daily productive capacity 
of 31,950 barrels, 43.8 per cent was used in September. 
Of an average daily capacity of 6675 I.C.C. barrels, 
43.3 per cent was used, while out of an average daily 


capacity of 25,275 light barrels, 44 per cent was em- 
ployed. 
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N electric car dumper 

of 120-ton capacity 
has recently been installed 
on the docks of the New 
York Central Railroad at 
Toledo, Ohio, by the Well 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland. The Toledo in- 
stallation has some fea- 
tures which depart from 
past practice in lifting car 
dumper construction. The 
dumper was placed 
operation April 1, this 
year, and by Aug. 1 had 
handled approximately 2,- 
225,000 tons of coal, which 
is said to be a record per- 
formance. 
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DISCUSS SHEET STEEL TRADE 


Jobbers Consider Recent Changes in Roofing 
and Other Products 


In connection with the thirty-second annua! conven- 
tion of the National Hardware Association its Metal 
Branch held its annual meeting at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador, Atlantic City, on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 21. 
The sessions of the National Hardware Association 
were scattered over five days, beginning on Monday, 
Oct. 18. They were presided over, for the most part, 
by President W. H. Donlevy, of Carter, Donlevy & Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Donlevy also presided at the meet- 
ing of the Metal Branch, which was attended by many 
jobbers in the sheet, tin plate and roofing trades, and 
by representatives of sheet and tin plate manufacturing 
companies. 

President Donlevy, in reviewing the developments 
of the year, referred particularly to the recent substi- 
tution of No. 24 gage for No. 28 gage as the base for 
black and galvanized sheets. In connection with the 
simplification movement he said that 29 gage pipe and 
gutter had apparently disappeared entirely and that 
manufacturers of elbows had announced the discon- 
tinuance of the production of No. 29 gage galvanized 
steel elbows and also 14-o0z. copper elbows. He spoke 
in commendation of the campaign of the Sheet Steel 
Trade Extension Committee. 


Sheet Mill Order Books 


Representatives of the sheet manufacturers were 
called on to speak of trade conditions. Walter C. Car- 
roll, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, said that large concerns 
that once carried a 90-day stock of sheets are now run- 
ning on a three weeks’ margin and it would not take 
long for an increased demand to wipe out these stocks. 
He believed a condition of this sort, with attending 
scarcity, might develop in the next 90 days on gal- 
vanized sheets. L. D. Brueckel, Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., was of the opinion that a shortage 
of sheets might be seen in the next 60 or 90 days. The 
demand is insistent and it appears that sheets are 
going into consumption and not into stock. L. D. 
Mercer, of the Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, said that while business is good and is 
likely to continue so, he did not look for any shortage 
in the remainder of the year. He rather believed that 
sheet manufacturers would be looking for orders in 
December. Messrs. Follansbee and Sommers expressed 
the view that there would be no shortage of sheets in 
1926. 

L. D. Mercer led the discussion on the topic, “The 
New Sheet Steel Base and Differentials.” A prime 
reason for the change, he said, was that there had been 
too much profit on some gages, not enough on others 
and none at all on still others, these conditions being 
accentuated in the case of galvanized sheets as the price 
of zinc advanced. The aim of the new differentials 
was to give approximately the same percentage of 
profit on all gages. He believed the new differentials 
on galvanized sheets were not all they should have 
been and there was reason to hope that further changes 
would be made in these. On the whole, the reception 
of the new schedules was gratifying and they had proved 
to be a decided step in advance. While not satisfactory 
to all members of the trade, jobbers. and manufacturers 
had been disposed to make the best of the situation 
and the wisdom of the changes would be better appre- 
ciated as time goes on. 


The Simplification Movement 


Walter C. Carroll, chairman of the Sheet Steel 
Simplification Board of Review, approved of the flat 
portion of the simplification schedule. The tendency 
has been away from the lighter gages. He judged 
there had been a gain of 5 per cent in the direction of 
the heavier gage, No. 26. He recommended further 
agitation and publicity and suggested that a complete 
survey of the industry be made, covering the first half 
of 1927, to find out exactly what the tendency is. The 
Department of Commerce has offered its services in 
conducting such a survey. Mr. Carroll reported that 
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the mills will have the largest business in sheet steel 
roofing in 1926 that they have had for many years. 

L. D. Brueckel, chairman of the Terne Plate Sim- 
plification Board of Review, referred to the proposals 
now pending which would eliminate 25-Ib. and 30-Ib. 
ternes. He believed manufacturers should be more 
thoroughly canvassed to learn their attitude toward the 
proposed eliminations. The question to be answered 
was whether further simplification would be good for 
the industry. On Mr. Brueckel’s motion the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was asked to conduct a question- 
naire to determine the weights of ternes produced in 
1926 and what coatings it would be desirable to remove 
from the list as it now stands. 


Sheet Steel Extension Campaign 


Secretary C. L. Patterson, of Pittsburgh, gave a 
thorough resume of the work and plans of the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee. The aims of this 
work were thus summarized by the speaker: 

First and fundamentally, to regain lost markets 
broaden existing markets and develop new markets 
for sheet steel, leveling so far as possible the peaks 
and valleys of production which have been character 
istic of our industry for several years past 

Second, to educate the component parts of the in 
dustry—the manufacturer, the distributor and the 
fabricator, as to the possibilities of merchandising the 
product in which we are all mutually interested, and 
to unite our effortse toward breaking down sales re 
sistance 

Third, to encourage these different branches of the 
industry to help themselves by creating a new interest 
and confidence in their business and its possibilities 

Fourth, to break down the prejudice existing in the 
ninds of the consuming public against certain products 
fabricated from sheet steel 

Fifth, to educate further the consuming public as 

the utility, strength, safety and beauty of sheet 
steel, and its adaptability to unfamiliar ueee 


A feature of the campaign is educational work in 
the vocational, manual training and technical schools 
of the country. The Building Trades Extension Depart- 
ment has been a recent development and has proved to 
be one of the most important of the committee's ac- 
tivities. A number of investigations have been carried 
on in the building trades with a view to removing 
prejudice and getting consideration for the facts con- 
cerning sheet steel. Closer relations have been estab- 
lished with the sheet metal contractor. Manufacturers 
of other materials have for years promoted campaigns 
for the education of architects and builders, while the 
merits of sheet steel have not been properly presented. 
As a result of its advertising, the committee has re- 
ceived nearly 1,000,000 inquiries from consumers. The 
speaker gave figures showing sustained demand for 
sheets in the period in which trade extension work had 
been actively carried on. 


Malleable Casting Production Held Up 
in September 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—Production of malleable 
castings in September totaled 658376 net tons, as 
against 57,541 tons in August, according to reports to 
the Department of Commerce from 139 identical plants. 
A number of plants have been unable to report orders. 
The production of such plants in September of the 
present year was 4623 tons, while in 1925 it was 41,983 
tons. Shipments in September amounted to 54,635 tons 
and orders booked, 47,130 tons. The September rate of 
operation was 53.7 per cent, the.monthly capacity being 
108,627 tons. 


—_ ——— 


Good Shipments of Steel Furniture 


WasuHincton, Oct. 26.—Shipments in September 
of steel furniture stock goods, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce by 33 manufacturers in the 
“business group” were $2,449,906 as compared with 
$2,342,615 in August. September shipments of shelv- 
ing, reported by 16 compgnies, were $588,096 as com- 
pared with $545,901 in August, 
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Labor’s Five-day Week 


T is not hard to understand the American Fed- 

eration of Labor’s declaration for a five-day 
week, accompanied as it is by the significant quali- 
fication “‘at no corresponding curtailment of the 
weekly wage.” The labor leaders are salesmen, 
which is not a derogatory characterization, for 
in human life most of us are in reality salesmen 
whether or not we think of ourselves in that way. 
The labor leaders aim to sell more and more ad- 
vantageously labor in the mass. If unsuccessful 
in that their raison d’étre would be nil. The main 
difference between organized labor and the medi- 
cal profession, let us say, in selling services is 
that the former occasionally includes the use of 
brickbats among its arguments. 

Mr. Green and his advisers are men of intelli- 
gence, and as such are perfectly aware that 45 
million American workers cannot make the same 
produce in 250 days of annual work that they can 
in 300. The anthracite miners, for example, who 
work only a few more than 250 days a year, as it 
is, would manifestly by working 300 days produce 
more coal, which would be highly desirable. The 
program of the American Federation of Labor 
does not envisage production at all. It is simply 
concerned with selling five days of labor for the 
present pay of six days. If the production of a 
sixth day be needed, it can be had for 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent more pay, which, of course, is to 
come from the 90 per cent of labor that is unor- 
ganized, there being no other source whence it 
might come. 

As a selling argument for this aspiration there 
is appeal talk in respect to the fatigue of labor, 
the raveling of nerves by constant exposure to whir- 
ring machinery, the ability to produce more in 
few hours than many, etc. It might almost be 
thought that it would be desirable for the world 
to revert to the conditions of laber previous to 
the advent of the steam engine and adopt the 
scale of living of, let us say, the Chinese. 

As we do things in our modern industrialism the 
hours of labor are reasonably well adjusted to the 
severity of the requirements. It would be a stupid 
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manager who would deliberately impair the effi- 
ciency of his costly plant and spoil the quality of 
its work by overtaxing his men. The road-men- 
der who works 10 hours per day, or perhaps only 
eight, does not handle many tons of material and 
does not expend an extravagant number of calories 
of energy. A good shoveler unloading a gondola 
car may throw out 25 tons of coal in eight hours. 
The charger of a zinc distilling furnace works 
only a four-hour day during which he handles 
about 10 tons of material in a difficult way, but 
he actually expends energy for only a small frac- 
tion of the time, during which his performance 
is enormous. In labor as in pure physics the 
same natural laws prevail. 

Judge Gary, 6n the occasion of his 80th birth- 
day, expressed common sense when he said, “! 
know I can’t do as much work in five days as ! 
can in six and I don’t think anyone else can.” 
The judge has never exhibited any aversion to 
work. We do not think that Americans as a whole 
have any aversion to earning their living or any 
desire to enjoy more leisure for games and amuse- 
ments than they do now. Restriction to five days 
at the existing daily wage or the current unit 
prices for piece-work would be unwelcome to most 
workers; but five days of work at the wages now 
paid for six days, with freedom to work the sixth 


day at the same rate, or at overtime rate, is a dil- 
ferent matter. 


CIENTISTS and others were electrified by the 

account in the daily press last week of the pro- 
duction of electrons in countless numbers outside of 
a newly developed Coolidge tube. Certain of the 
effects produced cn various forms of matter by the 
bombardment of these rays were fantastic and 
almost unbelievable. Some day they may prov' 
of unusual practical benefit. One important usefu! 
effect may be expected—more powerful X-rays. A‘ 
present the use of these rays in the examination 
of metals or hidden defects is limited because 0! 
their restricted power. Metal three inches thick 
represents the limit of penetrability. The new tube 
may make possible the penetration of much thicker 
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and denser material and reveal defects not now 
discoverable, or at least make detection quicker and 
easier. It should permit of bringing X-rays closer 
to the object to be examined, and simplifying the 
procedure necessary with present facilities. It is 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that some day our 
knowledge of defects in rails and other important 
material will be measurably increased as a result 
of the new development. 





Manganese in Open-Hearth Work 


W emphasis was put on the use of manganese 

in open-hearth steel practice in one of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute discussions last 
week. It was shown that in present practice both 
high- and low-manganese pig iron may be included 
in the charge, as well as manganese-bearing ores 
of various kinds. Either the pig iron or the ores 
will insure the presence of manganese in the bath. 
Both methods are being employed with success. 

It is now well demonstrated that the effect of 
manganese is primarily to produce a better steel. 
It tends to eliminate sulphur as well as to reduce 
oxidation. Further, it is now proved that there 
is enough residual manganese in the steel to effect 
a ferromanganese saving of sizable proportions. 
Other benefits recently demonstrated are a smaller 
requirement of lime and fluorspar and an increased 
output of steel. These results have been secured 
from manganese-bearing pig irons, but, as said 
above, they can be had also by charging manga- 
niferous ores. 

The call for quality steel in quantity is in the 
way of being answered through the wider adoption 
of this manganese practice. Some of the earlier 
drawbacks in making manganese-bearing pig irons 
and using them in the open-hearth furnace have 
been overcome. An advantage that will be more 
marked as time passes is the outlet that will be 
made for our large supplies of manganiferous ores, 
not to mention the saving in ferromanganese, an 
item of large economic and strategic importance. 


Strong Spots in Coal 


N the past two or three weeks there has been 
what some market reports call a “scramble” 
for the coal of certain districts, and prices have 
been advancing sharply. The only cause assigned 
for the condition is demand for export to Great 
Britain. Many have been asking the question how 
the coal market could be so altered when for sev- 
eral years there has been much talk about “too 
many coal mines and too many coal miners,” and 
when the production of bituminous coal as reported 
weekly is below high rates attained on various oc- 
casions in the past without there being any ex- 
hibition of strain. 

The answer is in brief that there are simply 
strong spots in coal. Only a few markets have 
been affected, though in these there are cases of 
double the prices of the early summer. The de- 
mand for export to Great Britain is a very discrim- 
inating one, only coal of certain grade and of high 
quality being called for. This explains why there 
can be such strong bidding for some coal, while 
markets in general have risen but little, and why 
some districts cannot produce as much as they wish 


ss 
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while others have mining capacity and men to 
spare. 

As a quantitative measure, September exports 
through Atlantic ports were 2,769,253 net tons, 
against 383,947 tons in September, 1925, bunker 
coal amounting to 862,785 tons against 457,089 
tons. The increase in the two is 2,783,000 tons, 
and that is 5.4 per cent of the total production 
of bituminous coal in September—48,976,000 tons. 
What may be called the extra demand is almost 
insignificant, relative to the country’s production, 
but it is confined very largely to a few fields. 

As to the rise in prices, it is notable that it 
has not gone on steadily since this export demand 
became important. At first there was very little 
advance, while of late there have been advances 
almost from day to day. Generally speaking, at 
the outset only the lowest cost mines in the fields 
involved were working. As buying increased, the 
operators were glad to see additional coal and se- 
cure a heavier operation, reducing their costs. 
After a time the low cost mines became fully 
engaged, and then for a further increase in sup- 
ply higher cost mines were brought in, mines that 
had higher costs on account of physical conditions 
and mines with higher costs on account of em- 
ploying union labor. 

The export demand is chiefly in high grade 
gas coal. It is notable that of the quarter million 
or thereabouts of British miners who have gone 
back to work (out of a total of somewhat over 
a million) nearly all are at mines producing the 
lower grades. Miners in the highest grade dis- 
tricts have been holding out firmly. 

With greatly advanced prices in some fielda, 
chiefly West Virginia and western Pennsylvania, 
and prices elsewhere up but little or not at all, 
there is opportunity for domestic demand to shift 
its sources by paying extra freight and patronizing 
fields where coal is still cheap. The present case 
is quite different from that presented on other oc- 
casions, when coal became scarce all over the coun- 
try. Then there will be the influence of lake ship- 
ments suddenly coming to an end. Heavier con- 
sumption in winter tends to balance that change 
in the long run, but there will be some influence. 


The Fiat Wage Program 


HO or what determines the hours and wages 

of labor? This question has been ignored in 
much of the discussion of the five-day week. It is 
too commonly assumed that the size of a workman's 
pay envelope and the number of his hours of ser- 
vice can be fixed by the mere fiat of the employer, 
on the one hand, or the dictation of labor on the 
other. Much time is being wasted arguing the 
supposed benefits or demerits of given working 
hours or wages, as if they could be decided without 
regard to actual economic possibilities. 

The limitations on the employer in dealing with 
the wage problem were well outlined in a recent 
address by Charles Piez, chairman Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago. He said: 

Though the employer owns the shop and equip- 
ment, though he controls the management and the 
policy, though he exercises the right of hiring 
and firing, in the final analysis his responsibility 
consists of finding a market in which he can dis- 
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pose of the labor of his workers. That being the 

case, the price he fixes for a unit of labor cannot 

be satisfactory to the worker alone; it must be 

satisfactory to the purchaser as well... . Even 

when the workers are organized and fix the rates 

‘f wages through the economic strength of their 

rganizations, the purchasers still have the final 

decision as to whether the rates shall be paid or 
not, for if the rates raise the price of commodi- 
ties unduly, demand lessens and an adjustment 
acceptable to the purchaser becomes necessary. 

The employer’s attitude toward wages, 
therefore, is a compromise between the expecta- 
tions of the workers and the willingness of the 
purchaser to pay. 

The relation between the cost of labor and the 
price of labor’s product was brought out by a recent 
change in the working hours of Japanese electrical 
workers. According to a Tokio dispatch to the 
Associated Press, the employees of the Hiroshima 
Electric Works, which had been having bad busi- 
ness, are now working an additional hour a day at 
inchanged daily wages. Meanwhile the company’s 
business is said to be improving. 

The futility of academic consideration of hours 
and wages is illustrated again by the statement of 
a German foundryman who attended the recent 
international convention at Detroit. When asked 
whether the 8-hour day was still in vogue in Ger- 
many, he replied that most industries had been on 
a part-time basis for so long that employees are 
anxious to work as many hours as they are per- 
mitted. 

It is evident that neither employer nor union 
can deal rightly with the question of wages, hours 
per day, or days per week without due regard for 
the whole economic structure. What the unions 
sought in the steel strike of 1919 and what they 


To Push Waste Elimination Through 
Trade Associations 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—Pursuing its policy of es- 
tablishing close contact with trade associations in the 
metal-using industries, the National Committee on 

Metals Utilization had 
: added to its executive staff 
R. L. Lockwood, whose 
duty it will be to correlate 
the waste elimination pro- 
grams of the various trade 
associations in these in- 
dustries. Where such or- 
ganizations do not exist, it 
is proposed to have them 
set up. The immediate 
purpose is to have the 
trade association commit- 
tees study the problem of 
waste elimination, recon- 
cile their necessarily lim- 
ited point of view with the 
general situation and fur- 
nish to the office of the 
national committee sug- 
gestions and recommenda- 
tions which will facilitate 
the coordination of all ele- 
ments in the matter of ap- 
plying corrective meas- 
ures. Mr. Lockwood will analyze the material] submitted 
and from it determine upon a plan upon which can be 
established a unified program for waste elimination. 





R. L. LOCKWOOD 
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now aim at in the movement at Detroit is such 
control of industry as shall exempt their members 
from the operation of the forces which determine 
commodity prices and the earnings of capita]. Their 
aim has been to have the brunt of these limiting 
forces borne by the owners of the instruments of 
production. 

Under the modern régime of large corporations, 
these owners are the thousands of men and women, 
many of them workers, who have investments in 
industry. To all such the prospect of outside labor 
union control can only mean diminishing returns 
while the union secures such disproportionate wages 
as workers in the building trades, in coal mines and 
on the railroads have long enjoyed largely at the 
expense of the rest of the public. 


NE of the most significant features of the 

technical program of the recent foundrymen’s 
convention at Detroit was the symposium on perma- 
nent or long-life molds as reviewed in our issue of 
Oct. 7. Six papers were presented, recounting de- 
velopments in this and other countries. A great 
advance has been made in the production of many 
forms of castings, particularly gray iron, without 
sand. The most familiar example is centrifugally 
made iron pipe, and the method has been extended 
to carbureters and other castings. A denser, better 
product is usually secured by this process and the 
quantity producible has been much increased, The 
initial outlay for materials and apparatus is large, 
but the advantages, including the elimination of the 
sand problem, are more than an offset. While the 
day of making castings without sand has not 
arrived, it may be rapidly approaching. 





Mr. Lockwood until recently was in the New York 
office of the engineering staff of the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co., Cleveland. His training largely has 
been along engineering lines but mostly in coinection 
with their commercial features. Mr. Lockwood is 4 
graduate of the Case School of Applied Science. 


Foundry Equipment Bookings Gain— 
Shipments Decline 


September sales of members of the Foundry Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, Cleveland, totaled 
$400,464, a gain of 16 per cent compared with the total 
of $343,351 reported for the corresponding month of 
last year and a gain of 2 per cent over the $391,935 
for August, 1926. September shipments showed a loss 
of 1% per cent compared with those of August and 4 
loss of 0.02 per cent compared with the total for Sep- 
tember, 1925. Orders on hand Oct. 1 totaled $522,273, 
or a gain of 23 per cent over the total as of Sept. 1. 





Bureau of Standards 25 Years Old 


_ The Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce will observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding on Dec. 4 with a banquet and an ope” 
house. An opportunity will be offered for inspecting 
the experimental research facilities of the Bureau, and 


the staff will meet with its friends for a general dis- 
cussion of present and future work. 
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STEEL DIRECT FROM ORE 


Steel Corporation Building Plant at Lorain, 
Using Hornsey Process 


At the Lorain, Ohio, works of the National Tube 
Co. a new plant is under construction in which iron 
will be produced direct from the ore without the use 
of a blast furnace. The Hornsey process, which was 
extensively tried out in England, as referred to in THE 
IRON AGE some time ago, and which has been devel- 
oped under further experimentation in this country, 
will be employed. The company controlling the new 
direct process is the Granular Iron Corporation, in which 
the inventor and Harold Wills of the Wills-Sainte 
Claire Motor Co. are interested. The Steel Corporation 
has been licensed to use the process and some of the 
equipment for the Lorain plant has been ordered. It 





FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Awards and Inquiries Increase—More Than 
33,000 Tons of New Inquiry 


Awards of fabricated steel totaling close to 23,000 
tons marked a considerable advance from the previous 
week’s total, although smaller than many of the active 
weeks of the year. One of the largest lettings was 5900 
tons for syphons in southern California. New inquiry 
called for more than 33,000 tons. Among the pending 
projects are bridges in Allegheny County, Pa., requir- 
ing 7225 tons. 

INDIAN ORCHARD, Mass., 400 tons, machine shop, Chapman 

Bell Mfg. Co., to American Bridge Co. 


New York, 3075 tons in the following jobs reported to the 
Structural Steel Board of Trade: Addition to factory, 
American Can Co., Brooklyn, to Post & MeCord; 16- 
story apartment hotel, 150-154 East Fiftieth Street, to 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works; 16-story apartment build- 
ing, Ninety-first Street and West End Avenue, to A. B. 
Norton, Inc.; apartment building, 57-59 Superior Avenue, 
Jersey City, apartment building, 375 Mount Prospect 
Avenue, Newark, and factory building, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Edgewater, N. J., to Shoemaker Bridge Co 


New York, 1200 tons, apartment building, 21-33 West Ninety- 
sixth Street, to Drier Iron Works. 


New York, 1100 tons, apartment building, 21-35 East 
Seventy-seventh Street, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 


New YorKk, 2000 tons, Harlem River bridge, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

BROOKLYN, 725 tons, Masonic Temple, to Easton Structural 
Steel Co. 

BROOKLYN, 680 tons, warehouse, St. Johns Place, to Joseph 
Gaydica Iron Works. 

Jersey CrtTy, 550 tons, ice plant, Erie Railroad Terminal, to 
Belmont Iron Works. 

BALTIMORE, 250 tons, viaduct, Western Maryland Railroad, 
to Bethlehem Steel Construction Co. 

NorFo.LkK, Va., 900 tons, extension to power plant, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

ADRIAN, MicH., 150 tons, five deck girder spans for the 
Wabash Railway, to American Bridge Co. 

Derrorr, 400 tons, hangar for the Air Craft Development 
Corporation, to Continental Bridge Co. 

AKRON, OnTt0, 500 tons, factory building for Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., to Berger Iron Works. 

CINCINNATI, 500 tons, buildings for E. Kahn & Sons, to 
William Lang & Sons Co., Cincinnati. 

CHIcaco, 600 tons, building for the North Shore Sanitary 
District, to Continental Bridge Co. 

Cuicago, 150 tons, Christian Science Church to Rutter 
Brothers, Chicago. 

Paris, ILL,, 240 tons, Elks Lodge, to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

EVANSTON, ILL., 175 tons, junior high school, to Milwaukee 
Bridge Co. 

St. Louis, 100 tons, building for the International Harvester 
Co., to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

MILWAUKEE, 200 tons, Tripoli Temple Shrine Mosque, to 
Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

ADELL, Wis., 100 tons, addition for Weiland Dairy Co., to 
Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

Pirrssure, Cau, 160 tons, building for Pioneer Rubber Co., 
to Judson Mfg Co., San Francisco. 
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is expected that operation will start next year. 

Briefly, the process calls for the crushing of the 
ores, after which they are charged with coal into a 
rotary kiln heated to a definite temperature. The fine 
material then passes into a second kiln heated to a 
higher temperature, and thence to a third kiln where 
it is subjected to sudden chilling. The next step is to 
pass the material over magnetic separating rolls. It is 
said that in the experiments made in England there 
was a surprisingly high recovery of metallic iron. Be- 
cause there is no calcining of the ore as it passes 
through the rotary kilns, the material emerges in a 
granular form and of practically the same size as when 
it entered the first kiln. The result is iron in the gran- 
ular form. It is understood that some of the details 
of handling this material for charging in open-hearth 
or electric furnaces are yet to be worked out. 


ORLAND, CaL., 220 tons, gates for the Stony Gorge dam for 
the United States Reclamation Bureau, to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co., San Francisco 

HoLLywoop, 450 tons, Warner Brothers theater, to Pacific 
Rolling Mill Co., San Francisco 

Los ANGELES, 163 tons, specification P-2394 for the water 
and power commission, to Baker Iron Works. 

Los ANGEL&s, 5900 tons, syphons for the Southern California 
Edison Co., awarded as follows: 3500 tons to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., and 1200 tons each to Lacy Mfg. Co.., 
and Liewellyn Iron Works. 

Los ANGELES, 1850 tons, penstock required under specifica- 
tion P-396, to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the 
following: 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., 400 tons, addition to Williams Col 
lege gymnasium 

SOMERVILLE, Mass., 300 tons, First National Stores ware- 
house 

Worcester, Mass., 200 tons, Boston & Albany Ratlroad 
roundhouse. 

New York, 14600 tons, addition to Lenox Avenue Shops, 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 

New Yorx, 500 tons, public school, Bronx 

BRooktyn, 800 tons, Fox Theater 

Jersey City, 550 tons, approach to Erie Raliroad refrigera- 
tion warehouse 

PHILADELPHIA, 450 tons, House of Correction 

WILMINGTON, Dew. bascule bridge, 1000 tons; bids opened 
in about a month. 

ScRANTON, Pa., 500 tons, Wesel machine shop 

INDIANAPOLIS, 475 tons, superstructure for Indiana War 
Memorial; general contract to Hunkin-Conkey Construc- 
tion Co., Cleveland. 

PirrspurcH, 7225 tons, Allegheny County bridges over 
Monongahela River between McKeesport and Duquesne, 
Pa. (6900 tons), and Guyasuta bridge (325 tons); Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. low bidder. 

Curcaco, 3000 tons, central police station and court building 

Cuicaco, 1000 tons, addition to National League basebal) 
grandstand. 

Mapison, Wis., 900 tons, Capitol Theater. 

Ractne, Wis., 600 tons, Rialto Theater. 

BurksevenetT, Tex., 750 tons, bridge. 

SPOKANE, WasnH., 1200 tons, pipe line for the Lake Chelan 
project of the Washington Water Power Co.; bids in. 
Yakima, Wasn., 6000 to 10,000 tons, 15 miles of pipe line; 

bids to be called soon 

Los ANGELES, 620 tons, two 80,000-bbI. tanks for the Asnso- 
ciated Oll Co.; bid« in. 

BURLINGAME, CAL, 100 tonsa, Masonic Temple; bids Nov. 1. 

San Franctaco, 125 tons, apartment building, Bush and 
Jones Streets. 

Seatrie, WasnH., 1800 tons, Paramount Theater. 

Vancouver, B. C., 1100 tons, pipe line; bids being taken 





Construction was begun Oct. 1 on the new admin- 
istration building of the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, which will house the genera] offices of the com- 
pany. Ample space will be provided for the officers 
and general sales officials, and there will be a general 
display room on the top floor. A conference room, 
seating 350, will also be located on the fifth floor de- 
signed for sales meetings and other company activities. 
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Further Recession in Steel Demand 


Operations at a Lower Rate Looked for in November— 
Test on Bar Prices Still Postponed—Excited 
Rise in Fuel Has Little Bearing on Steel 


URTHER slowing down in new demand for steel 

products is reported this week. While still con- 
nected chiefly with the curtailment at automobile 
plants, which has brought a good many of them to 
a 50 per cent operation, it is affecting the struc- 
tural industry more than in recent weeks and is 
causing consumers in other lines to limit their 
buying more strictly. 

More clearly than could be seen at the opening 
of October, it now appears that much of the busi- 
ness taken in August and September will carry 
some of the consuming industries through Novem- 
ber. Thus, order books are not likely to make so 
good a showing next month as in October, while 
steel works schedules will come nearer to those of 
today, seeing that consumption is holding up better 
than new buying. 

The Steel Corporation ingot production this 
week is at 83 per cent and its pig iron production 
at 69 per cent, neither greatly changed, but further 
reduction in ingots is probable in November. 

Leading independent companies are averaging 
close to 78 per cent in ingots, with the prospect of 
75 per cent or slightly less in the near future. In 
fact, Youngstown producers are at 75 per cent this 
week. 

Steel Corporation earnings for the third quarter 
were surprisingly high, at $52,626,000, being the 
best since the second quarter of 1918. The output 
was evidently higher than for any peace-time quar- 
ter, and in addition to large earnings of ore roads, 
there was an excellent showing in cement. 

Alongside of the growing quietness in steel is 
the spectacular activity in the coal market, with 
price advances that have extended to coke and that 
may yet affect merchant pig iron. But as few steel 
producers buy pig iron and fewer buy coke, the 
excitement in fuel is as yet quite without bearing 
on the steel situation. 

Further, coal exports are less than 10 per cent 
of domestic production and chiefly of high grade 
gas coal. 

Spot furnace coke has sold this week at $4.50 
at ovens, and $5 is asked for first quarter, whereas 
on contract coke for this quarter the price was 
around $3. Merchant furnaces dependent on the 
market for coke are not selling for first quarter, 
and around Pittsburgh the pig iron price for this 
year is stiffening. 

Elsewhere, however, pig iron has developed weak- 
ness, notably at St. Louis and Cincinnati, and to 
some extent at Chicago. Cleveland sellers have 
again been more active in Southern Ohio at the 
expense of prices. 

In the finished steel market railroad demand 
thus far has not given the stimulus looked for 


early in the fall. Rail orders are about equal to 
those placed last year up to Nov. 1—something 
over 1,000,000 tons—while car buying is consid- 
erably less. 

Large buyers of steel bars are still postponing 
the issue on the fourth quarter price, since de- 
liveries continue to be made on 1.90c. contracts. 
There is the complication in the Cleveland district 
of a 2c. mill price, identical with the Pittsburgh 
district base, and as low as 1.90c., Cleveland mill, 
has been reported. 

Some curtailment in sheet mill operations has 
resulted from the slackening of automobile demand 
and the market does not have the firmness shown 
in early October. 

A freight boat just placed at a Lake yard by the 
Interlake Steamship Co. will take 5000 tons of 
plates and shapes and there is fresh inquiry for 
two boats of like size. 

New railroad buying includes 1500 cars for 
the Louisville & Nashville, which purchased also 
18 locomotives. On Oct. 1, railroads had 16,846 
freight cars on order compared with 21,055 on 
the same date last year. 

In fabricated structural steel, the past week 
was an average one—bookings of 23,000 tons In 
the larger projects and 33,000 tons in fresh in- 
quiries. Included is considerable plate work, 5900 
tons being let for siphons in southern California 
and 6000 to 10,000 tons for a proposed pipe line at 
Yakima, Wash. 

Cold-finished steel bars in ordinary lots have 
settled to 2.40c., Pittsburgh, while 2.30c. still rep- 
resents the market to larger buyers. 

With shipments of cast iron pressure pipe equal 
to production, new business is falling off. Back- 
logs may be sufficient, however, to steady opera- 
tions for some time. 

A change is coming over the ferromanganese 
situation. While much of this year’s buying was 
at the $88 figure due to active three-cornered com- 
petition, little business can now be done at less 
than $95 per ton, furnace, with indications that 
next year’s contracts will call for $100. 

September exports of iron and steel at 182,071 
gross tons exceeded those for August by 6.2 per 
cent. Imports at 85,484 tons fell off 6.6 per cent. 
For the nine months exports at 1,576,959 tons 
showed a gain of nearly 21 per cent over the same 
period of 1925. Imports of 872,442 tons to Oct. 
1, this year, represent a gain of 25.5 per cent. Ger- 
many led in the September imports as well as !” 
those for the nine months. 

THE IRON AGE composite prices remain ¥"- 
changed for the third successive week. That for 
pig iron is $19.71 per gross ton and that for 
ished steel 2.4538c. per Ib. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


“ Oct. 26, Oct. 19, Sept. 21, Oct. 27, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1926 1926 1925 

No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia...$21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $22.76 
No. 2, Valley furnace 18.50 18.50 7.50 19.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin'ti.... 23.69 24.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 20.00 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 22.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 21.00 20.50 22.00 
Basic, Valley furnace... .. 18.00 18.00 19.00 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 21.26 20.76 21.76 
Malleable, Chicago* 21.00 21.00 22.00 
Malleable, Valley 18.50 18.50 E 19.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 19.76 19.76 ' 20.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.... 27.04 27.04 23 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace. 88.00 88.00 115.00 


23.69 24.19 
20.00 21.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 

O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43 $43 
Light rails at mill 36.00 36 33 36 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35. 35 33 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35. 3! 33 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 33 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 40.00 . 40 
O.-h. billets, Phila 40.30 i 39 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 5. 45 

Cents *e Ce 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib... 1.90 ‘ 1 


‘inished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 
Steel bars, New York 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 90 
Tank plates, Chicago 10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 
Beams, Pittsburgh .00 
Beams, Chicago 10 
Beams, New York 2.34 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 


4 
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12 
90 
00 
16 
34 
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*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the 


ibove prices Also, 


°°? 


- = a Oct. 26, Oct. 19, Sept. 21, Oct. 27, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1926. 1926 1926 1926 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pgh 3.00 3.00 3,00 3.00 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chi- 

cago dist. mill ; . See 3.20 3.10 3.10 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh 85 3.85 3.85 3.85 
Sheets, galv. No. 24, Chi- 

cago dist. mill.. ; 05 05 3.95 3.95 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Pgh. 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 

cago dist. mill ; 2.50 0 2.40 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.656 
Wire nails, Chicago dist 

mill ak « 2.70 2.70 2.70 Te 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 > 50 50 
Plain wire, Chicago dist 

mill . 55 2.65 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 

dist. mill ae 3.40 40 ’ 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5 f 5.5 5.50 


o 
o 


33 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago. . ; 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 
Heavy melting steel, P’gh 
Heavy melting steel, Phila 
Heavy melting steel, Ch'go 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 
No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’'go (net) 


50 
00 
50 
50 

00 3.00 


14.50 

I 

I 

] 

l 
00 16.00 

l 

1 

1 

] 


i 
50 
,.50 


650 50 
50 50 
00 00 


‘ ‘3 
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Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 


Furnace coke, prompt 84.00 $3.50 
Foundry coke, prompt 5.00) 4.50 


Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents ¢ 
Lake copper, New York 14.25 1 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.80 1 
Zinc, St. Louis. 7.22% 
Zinc, New York : 7.57% ( 7.80 
Lead, St. Louls 7.90 ( 8.50 

Lead, New York 8.25 8.35 8.76 
Tin (Straits), New York 69.12% 70.50 69.87% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 14.00 14.25 16.50 


oe 
~ 


te Cents 
5 14.50 
7% 14.06 


§ 7.45 


n 
2 
5 
3 
7 
l 


in domestic business, there is at times a 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 


Pittsburgh 


Excited Coal Market Overshadows Iron 
and Steel Situation—New Gage and 
Extras for Long Ternes 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 26.—An excited coal market and 
its possible bearing on the iron and steel situation have 
ccme to the forefront in trade considerations in this 
district. With no material letdown in export demands, 
there has come a strong demand from the railroads and 
from industrial consumers who had held the idea that 
there was little danger of a shortage and accordingly 
had made little or no preparation against future re- 
quirements. These demands, coming on top of the nat- 
ural increase in purchases for domestic use at this time 
of year and the fact that a number of the large pro- 
ducers have large contracts for coal to be stocked by 
the steel companies, have created something of a short- 
age and a sharp advance in prices. 

Mines long idle are being started up, because prices 
are high enough to insure profitable operation, and the 
most significant feature of these resumptions is that 
they are chiefly by operators who had subscribed to 
the Jacksonville wage agreement of Feb. 1, 1923, and 
they are starting their mines on that scale of wages, 
which averages approximately one-third higher than 
that ruling in the non-union fields. This development 
has tended to attract men from the non-union districts 
and to create an unsettled labor situation, with the 
result that the fear now is common that there must be 
some adjustment upward of the non-union wages if 
the men are to be held. This carries a threat of higher 


coke costs to the pig iron producers, because the con- 
tracts carry a wage clause that imposes on the buyer 
any advance in wages. 

Some pig iron producers have further stiffened their 
asking prices in anticipation of higher coke prices, and 
those who are still quoting the prices of a week ago 
are now making the restriction that they are strictly 
for tonnages for prompt shipment. Spot furnace coke 
has sold as high as $4.50 per net ton at ovens and 
foundry grade at the usual premium of $1 a ton, with 
spot offerings scant even at those prices, because so 
many coke producers have shut down ovens to be free 
to ship coal. There is an asking price of $5 on monthly 
contracts, and that price also is being named against 
first quarter inquiries. The average price on contracts 
for furnace coke for this quarter was approximately $3. 

The steel market continues to grow quieter. The 
decline in the production of automobiles is progressive, 
and it is now estimated that output is not much moré 
than 50 per cent of the September average, with some 
of the manufacturers which hitherto have been able to 
maintain schedules among those that are curtailing. 
This has meant a further recession in the steel demands 
of that industry. Pipe and tin plate are not doing 
well as they did recently, although the leading maker 
of the latter product, with all plants that are 
economical units in operation, is planning to 
of its works that has been regarded merely as 
gency plant. Structural lettings are dwindling, and 


eral and is really marked in the automotive steels. 
The surprising feature of the situation is that ingot 
production is holding up rather well. The Youngstown 
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district shows a further loss of output, but the Greater 
Pittsburgh area as a whole is running at 80 per cent 
of capacity. There are admissions, however, that this 
rate is not warranted by the demand. October has not 
done as well as September, and the explanation seems 
to be in the fact that production ran ahead of consump- 
tion. With October production above requirements, the 
prospect is for even lighter business in November. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues to reflect the 
strength of the coke market, which in turn is respond- 
ing to the extremely strong coal situation. At least 
three pig iron producers are now unwilling to take 
business at less than $18.50, Valley furnace, for basic, 
$19 for No. 2 foundry and malleable, and $19.50 for 
Bessemer, but except on the last-named grade these 
prices have not been established by sales. Sales of 
foundry iron in the week under review have all been 
at $18.50, Valley furnace, and that price is still avail- 
able on lots for delivery between now and the end of 
the year. There has not been an inquiry to test the 
market on basic iron, and the prices quoted are merely 
the appraisals of producers, although probably as low 
as they would sell at in view of the coke situation. 
Large consumers are not showing a great deal of con- 
cern about supplies, being well covered to the end of 
the year and in some cases beyond, since they will not 
require all of the iron bought for delivery this year. 
Furnace yard stocks of iron are fairly large, but sup- 
plies of “free” iron are moderate and, because of the 
possibility of higher prices later, are firmly held. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton 


Basic ia ; ; .... $18.00 to $18.50 
Bessemer ; 19.50 
Gray forge 18.00to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry ‘ ; 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 3 foundry ; ¥ 18.00 
Malleable ae i 18.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free... 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Important consumers are protected by 
contracts until the end of the year on ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen and high grade ferrosilicon, and are not 
yet showing interest in next year’s requirements. Spec- 
ifications against contracts are steady, but new busi- 
ness amounts to little. Prices are unchanged. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The market 
has settled to a base of 2.40c., Pittsburgh, on ordinary 
tonnages. A spread of $4 a ton, such as recently 
existed between prices on large and ordinary tonnages, 
could not last; either the market had to stiffen on the 
large lots or weaken on the small tonnages, and it did 
the latter because of decreasing demands from the 
automobile parts makers and a consequent increase in 
competition for small-lot business. Ground shafting 
prices have been revised, effective Oct. 20, as follows: 
1%-in., 3.50c., base, mill; 1 3/16-in. to 1%-in., 3c.; 
1 9/16-in. to 1%-in., 2.85c.; 115/16-in. to 2%-in., 2.70c.: 
915/16-in. to 7-in., 2.55¢., in carload lots, with an 
extra of 25c. per 100 lb. for less than carloads, all prices 
being subject to the standard extras, dated Nov. 12, 
1925. Changes in the size brackets bring about sub- 
stantially lower prices on all sizes larger than 1%-in. 
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Semi-Finished Steel.—There is still a 
specifications against billet and slab orders, and the 
slowing down in the automobile industry also js ye. 
sponsible for a less urgent demand for forging quality 
steel. The strip mills and forging shops are slowing 
down. A high rate of operation among sheet milk 
except those rolling automobile body sheets, is reflected 
in a well-sustained movement of sheet bars. There js 
just a fair call for wire rods. Prices are holding well, 
despite occasional offerings through middlemen at 
concession of $2 a ton of billets and slabs representing 
accumulations at producing mills. The reaction among 
consumers to the proposed extras on semi-finished steel, 
published in THE IRON AGE, Oct. 14, is unfavorable. 
and it is likely that adoption will be vigorously opposed, 


Wire Products.—Producers in this area make varied 
reports as to business; those who still make fence and 
fencing materials find this month to have fallen behind 
September in sales and shipments because of the 
changed agricultural situation, while those that reefed 
sail in that direction note little change in shipments as 
compared with those of last month. On a nation-wide 
basis, business for this month is well behind last 
month’s because of the lighter demands from the agri- 
cultural districts. Prices are fairly well maintained. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There is some quicken- 
ing of interest in track supplies for delivery with the 
standard-section rails recently placed. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has asked for prices on 350,000 tie 
plates, 1200 tons of spikes and 12,000 pairs of splice 
bars. The boom in the coal market is stimulating the 
demand for light-section rails and also for small 
spikes. Prices are given on page 1231. 


Tubular Goods.—Demand for buttwelded pipe has 
fallen to slim proportions and that in lapwelded, while 
still described as good, has suffered a seasonal reces- 
sion so far as urgency in delivery is concerned, De- 
livery promises on oil and gas well pipe are shortening, 
as the desire for supplies lessens and the mills catch 
up with their obligations. Leading producers are well 
supplied with line pipe, and the outlook is for a sus- 
tained operation through the winter of the large out- 
side-diameter pipe furnaces. Demand for boiler tubes 


still is below makers’ desires. Discounts are given on 
page 1231. 


paucity of 


Sheets.—Measured by specifications and mill opera- 
tions, the sheet market still is active, but new business 
suffers from the fact that so many important con- 
sumers were protected-against their requirements for 
the present quarter before prices advanced and can 
draw against their contracts. There is also the factor 
of the reduced schedules of the motor car industry, 
which, as a whole, is taking less steel than usual, even 
for this time of year. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. is operating 90 per cent of its sheet mills, and the 
rate of independent operations is at about that basis, 
but actual production of most companies is above the 
rated mechanical operation. The market is not yet 
fully established at the advances announced about five 
weeks ago. A new base gage and a revision of gag¢ 
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THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Oct. 26, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb. 


One week ago 
One month ago 
One year ago 
10-year pre-war average 


Some cos 


m poner 


Based on prices of steel bar b 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails 
and black sheets These products cor 


eams 


black pipe 


per cent of the United States output of fin “—~ a 
steel 

High Low 
1926 2.453c., Jan. 5 2.403 May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396 Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15; 2. 460¢ Oct. 14 
1923 2.824c., April 24; 2.446¢ Jan. 2 


Querevensurvevevevennceveonervesecssarannarsecenenrvecenesevevednessepeuesrvenenenecsnacwnes orvey ty: yee 


Pig Iron 
Oct. 26, 1926, $19.71 Per Gross Ton 
Une week. Q@0, ...<6 + +scenautcne tse $19.71 
Une month O90.<% sovcc sos ben eae 19.4¢ 
One Year BOD. os osc. .ds Case see 20.3% 
10-year pre-war average... ......e.s+++> 15.72 


Based on average of basic iron at Valle) 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philade! 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan. 6; - $19.46, July 18 
1925 22.50, Jan. 13; 18.96, July 
1924 22.88 Feb. 26: 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 30.86, | March 20; 20.77, Nov. 20 
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Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10, 
Peb. Crleneie .. owapnesss 0hecs cadences 2.10¢. 
Del’d Philadelehie ..asvee cidhbeese cgeantdes 2.32e. 
Del’d Mow Wills <+ccbnssceadestaounnaneun 2.34c, 
Del’d Clevelem .occcccccscavvevitaceseese 2.19¢,. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ........sess::. 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
C.if. Packie BOG. cn vncencecectesccaccos 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 


Rail Steel 


. wD... sanceusetenmenenaees 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Chicago 


Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago 

Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 7 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia 

Common iron, del’d New York. . 


Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb 

Pittebuashh Mk 0 ssa cnentedokes «ese 1.90c, 
CRleRSO ocascteccosntancsensorénnces 2.10¢. 

» BireniagReeh 2. cccccccsvece’ 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Coevelal dan ccc clcackuentacdescess 2.09¢. 
PRERGIOEE 0.4 0c casernetndnnedssees 2.22c, 
Now Gide evcvcgevnch viet wecehsets 2.24c. 
Pacifie BOGOR. .«cscn sotewewssesarseks 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
F.o.b. CRRSED.scondeaeeee os G0e0tscheeat 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ............+.. 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Del’d COeveiel «odincddestecscesiwtactaea 2.19¢, 
Del'd Philadelphia .......e.ecsee- 2.22c. to 2.32c. 
Del’d Mow Weihisvsepedanesese ccuccarenet 2.34c. 
C.L.f. Pasife QONUBic icwkds5600do ctsbceney> 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 
Base Per Lb 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh......2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30¢, 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago....... 2.50c. 
— ties, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, per bundle 
of 45 1 
Cotton ties, f.o.b. Gulf ports, per bundle of 
: 1 


Cold-Finished Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Bars, f.o.b. Chicago 2.40c. 
Bars, Cleveland 2.45c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill *2.55c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills... .. 8.25c. to 3.50c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills. ..... 3.15c. to 3.40. 
Strips, delivered Chicago.......... 3.35c. to 3.70c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............- 3.75e. 


*According to size. 


Wire Products 


To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Wire nails 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer 
Galv'd nails, shorter than 1-in... 
Galvanized stoples 
Polished staples 
Cement coated nails 


Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 
Annealed fence wire 

Spring wire 

Galv’d wire, No. 9 

Barbed wire, galv'd 

Barbed wire, painted 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
Prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $8 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher: 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 
b. Pittsburgh 


BALIN POPE HAYS TATY em Ma 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 

Base Per Lb 

2.30c. to 2.40¢. 

- 9 and 10, f.0.b. Ch’go dist. mill 2.50c. 

- 9 and 10, del'd Philadelphia. .2.62c. to 2.72c. 
9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.60c. to 2.70¢ 


. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.00c. to 3.10c 
io. 24, f.0.b. Ch’go dist. mill 8.20¢ 
. 24, del'd Philadelphia 3.32. to 3.42¢ 
. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham 3.30¢. to 3.40c 


Metal Furniture Sheets 


24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade 
24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade 


Galvanized 


24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.85c. to 3.95¢ 
. f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill 4.05c. 
. del’d Philadelphia. . 4.17c. to 4.32: 
24, f.o.b. Birmingham 4.20c. to 4.30¢ 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 3.15¢. to 3.25¢ 
28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill 3.25c. to 8.85¢ 


Automobile Body Sheets 
, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


Long Ternes 


. &-Ib. coating, f.o.b. mill 


Tin Plate 

Per Base Bor 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 


Ind. 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


&-lb. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 

Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-Ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
&-Ib. coating LC. 11.70 | 30-Ib. coating 1.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating LC. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating 1.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(P.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
8. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb 


2100* (%% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
Carbon) : $ 

2300 (3%% Nickel) 

2500 (5% Nickel) 

3100 (Nickel Chromium) 

$200 (Nickel Chromium) 

3300 (Nickel Chromium) 

3400 (Nickel Chromium) 

5100 (Chromium Steel) 

5200*° (Chromium Steel) . 

6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars) 

6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 

9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
steel) 


3m -1 e & 
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Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.)... 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom.. 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25 to 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1— 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
Molybdenum) ah a 4.50to 4.76 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars. 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a grou 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


‘ *Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8S. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Grose Ton 
Standard. f.o.b. mill... $42.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill 346.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.0.b. 
mill . hoseeveeouerene $32.00 to 34.00 
Light (from billets), fo.b. Ch’go 
06% 36.00 to 38.00 


mill 
1231 


Track Equipment 


(P.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb 

Spikes, 4% in. and larger 
Spikes, \% in. and emalier 
Spikes, boat and barge 
Track bolts, all sizes 
Tie plates, steel 
Angle bars 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.c.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv 
i 45 19% /|% tw %..¢4¢11 +39 
51 25% | i? oddee 22 2 
66 ABM Moneys BS 11 
60 48, i to 1% 30 12 
62 50% 


Lap Weld 


5 46 43% 12 23 
59 46 47% 2% 26 
560 48% 8 to 6 28 
540 41% 17 to 12 26 
liand 12. &8 40% 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ende 
24%)% to %..4+19 +64 


Vy . 4 
% to % 47 R014 21 
oP : 53 421 eee 28 12 
x, 58 a 1 to 1% 30 4 
1 to 1% 60 49% | 
2t 3 61 De 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


530 a2 23 ° 
% to 4.. 57 46%/2% to 4.. 2 16 
%to6.. 66 45%] to6.. @& 
to 8 52 ag 7 to 8 21 1 

2 


~~ & be te 


Sand 10.. 4 32 8 to 12.. 16 
lland 12. 44 $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with lementary 
discount of 5% On iron pipe, black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 6 and 2%%. 

Note.—Chicago district mille have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% pointe lees. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
eago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.c.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 to ° in 27 1% in. iviccae 
oa % in 37 11% to 1% in...+ 
5 oi 40 i2tw?2 a 


n eee soe 
3% to 3% in... 42%/|2% to 
ate is ee a” se to 4% in.. 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five en charcoal tron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Botier 
Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
S |3 in 
a te 
81 
bs) 


Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in.... & \4 and 3% in 


4 in. 
4% 6 


larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Of List 
Carbon, 6.16% to 6.30%, base 
Carbon, 6.39% to 640%, base 
Pius differentials for lengths over 


for commercially exact lenrth<. Warehouse dis- 


counts on emall lote are lecs than the shove 


r 3 
peat we” 
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differentials on long terne sheets, although dated Oct. 5, 
has only now been issued by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. No. 24 gage is the base gage, and the base 
price is 4.30c., producing a price of 4.80c. for No. 28 
gage, as against 4.65c., hitherto ruling. The new and 
old gage differentials compare as follows: 


New Old 
No. 30 gage. ...-add OR.O6. sicchnd add $0.50 
No. 29 gage se: Reece stand add 0.25 
We. BS OR...2cssns add Ge ssnctane base 
No. 27 gage a 0.35........deduct 0.15 
Nos. 25-26 gage....add 0.25........deduct 0.30 
No. 24 gage ae DOD... scent deduct 0.45 
No. 23 gage ....deduct 0.15........deduct 0.45 
No. 22 gage.. ..deduct 0.15........deduct 0.45 
No. 21 gage. , oon SE. wo cae deduct 0.60 
No. 20 gage. ~ sQnGuct 0.30....c6> deduct 0.60 


... deduct 0.20... 
.. deduct 0.35... 


No. 19 gage 


.. deduct 0.60 
No. 18 gage 


..-deduct 0.60 


No. 17 gage........deduct 0.50........deduct 0.60 
No. 16 gage........deduct 0.50........ deduct 0.75 
J 2 See deduct 0.50. .. deduct 0.75 


Se. BE Mica. cu nat deduct 0.60........deduct 0.90 


Tin Plate—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is still having good business and a high rate of mill 
operation, as is indicated by preparations that are 
being made to start its LaBelle plant in Wheeling, 
W. Va., an eight-mill unit which has been idle since 
June, 1924, and has long been regarded as an emergency 
plant. This resumption is not to offset a shutdown 
of other plants but is said to have been found necessary 
to make up losses in production arising out of plant 
repairs and other causes. Independent mills are still 
having a good operation but, having less business in 
sight than the leading producer, are not pushing output. 
The continued strength of pig tin still points to higher 
prices in tin plate for the first half of 1927, but if there 
is an advance it may possibly take the form, as it did a 
year ago, of a reduction in the preferentials. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—These products, like others find- 
ing their principal outlet to the automotive industry, 
continue to slip in demand, but in this district the 
tendency is strong to match lighter sales with lower 
production, rather than to attempt sustained mill opera- 
tions through price concessions. 


Cold-Rolled Strips——Demand still is decreasing, in 
keeping with the declining operating schedules of the 
motor car builders. Prices still favor buyers of large 
tonnages. There is keen competition for orders of 100 
tons or more, and the price depends on the anxiety of 
producers for orders that will provide rolling schedules. 
On the small lots, which just now are more numerous 
than large ones, the market is still quotable at 3.50c. 
to 3.60c., base Pittsburgh. 

Steel and Iron Bars.—New business in steel bars is 
lighter, but the mills continue to make a strong stand 
at 2c., base Pittsburgh, for the larger lots. The reces- 
sion in the demand for bolts, nuts and rivets and cold- 
finished steel bars has made possible the stretching out 
of supplies received against late September specifica- 
tions. This not only has cut into the demand but has 
further deferred the full establishment of 2c. as a 
minimum, as most of the shipments on September 
specifications carried a price of 1.90c. 

Structural Steel.—Awards of fabricated steel con- 
tinue to dwindle, and there is less demand for plain 
material. Mills are still insisting on 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh, for large structural shapes in large lots and are 
quoting 2.10c. on small lots, but there is not much 
evidence of sales even of small lots at more than 2c. 

Plates.—The Pressed Steel Car Co. has been awarded 
1000 gondola cars by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, but ear orders are not yet large enough to pro- 
vide local shops and steel foundries with any material 
increase in operations and the call for plates from those 
plants is still moderate. There is a fairly good move- 
ment of plates for barges, tanks and large-diameter 
pipe, but all demands are being easily supplied. Prices 
hold at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, either on large or small 
lots. 

The United States Engineer, Huntington, W. Va.. is 
asking bids until Nov. 2, for four chains for gate 
winches, as per Circular 40. Also, until Nov. 3, for 
127,000 Ib. of high carbon manganese alloy steel plates: 
132,000 Ib. of structural steel channels, and 2856 Ib. of 
structural steel plates. 
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Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers here 
are not directly affected, so far as orders are concerned 
by the letdown in automobile production, because little 
of that business comes here. But lighter orders sug- 
gest increased competition from those that have been 
serving the motor car industry. Large makers cop. 
tinue to quote recent prices, but there is shading by 
smaller producers. Rivets are easy. Prices and dis. 
counts are given on page 1233. 


Coke and Coal.—Materially higher prices for coal, 
due to the continued export demands, coupled with 
larger domestic purchases, are having increasing jp. 
fluence on the coke market. Demands for coke are 
moderate, but there is only a small supply, and pro- 
ducers want as much for coke as they can realize from 
coal. Lately no sales of spot furnace grade have been 
made under $4 per net ton, ovens, and as much as $4.50 
has been paid by furnace interests who have found it 
necessary to supplement shipments on contracts. As 
much as $5 is wanted by some producers either for spot 
or contract shipment, but this represents largely a 
translation of $3 coal and is yet to be done. It is re- 
ported that a contract for 15,000 tons a month for the 
first half of next year was recently closed at $4.25, 
with the wage clause, the buyer being a Valley fur- 
nace. Spot foundry coke is bringing $5 to $5.50. Mine 
run steam and coking coal are selling at from $3 to $4 
per net ton at mines, and even higher prices are re- 
ported on mine run gas coal. Slack grades are bring- 
ing double what they did a few weeks ago. 


Old Material——The market is not showing much 
activity, but it has a firm tone, particularly on heavy 
melting steel, offerings of which are very moderate, 
and on the blast furnace grades, demand for which is 
stimulated by the strong market for coke. The only 
sale of consequence was one amounting to approximate- 
ly 10,000 tons of heavy melting steel and scrap rails, 
the former selling at $17.50 and the latter at $17. Since 
the common asking price for heavy melting grade is 
$18, the explanation for the transaction at $17.50 is 
found in the fact that the sale was to a mill to which 
the freight on locally produced scrap is less than to 
any other point in the district and that the several 
dealers who sold figured on being able to pick up the 
small tonnage each took. This grade is not offered at 
less than $18 for shipment to Vandergrift, Butler, 
Steubenville or Monessen. All consumers are said to be 
insisting on No. 1 railroad steel, or its equivalent in 
industrial scrap, on orders for heavy melting steel, and 
there is a scarcity of material that will meet the speci- 
fications. It is this fact, rather than a brisk demand, 
that keeps prices strong. Our quotations on heavy 
melting steel are for No. 1 railroad, or equivalent, 
steel scrap. There is no established market here for 
No. 2 heavy melting steel, but a grade called No, 1 
yard steel can be shipped to at least one point im 


the district, and it is quotable at $1 per ton under 
heavy melting grade. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel...........- $17.50 to $18.00 
No. 1 yard steel scrap.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Scrap Faille ....cccces esse 17.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel........-. 16.00 to 16.50 


Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.50 to 19.0¢ 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 


bet emGe 2... ceviewsek nee 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates..... 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade.... 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 18.50to 19.00 
Steel Car ARIS... «ccc0snenaunn 21.50 to 22.00 
Cast tron wheels... .<,c.ec+sasnune 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled steel wheels..........: 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings.........- 12.00to 12.50 
Short shoveling stee] turnings... 13.50 to 14.00 
Sheet bar Crops....:..sssanenan 18.00 to 18.50 


Heavy steel axle turnings....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings. .....<cccssese 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 17,50 to 18.00 


Railroad or automobil lleable 
nena en ween cecveeennn aan 20s? 


scrap 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 

Rerolling, 4-in. and over, ........<s0+.s. $35.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 

UM abe, cccccccdocsonsdecuesdebedoetssec 36.00 

Forging, GOGIMAET  .vccccsccciocvedsccesac 40.00 

Forging, guaranteed ........ceseeseseeees 45.00 

Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer..............+.. $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Mesabi Bessemer, a iis ctabaneseins 4.40 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 

High phosphorus, 61.50% iron............ 4.15 

Foreign Ore, cif. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% irom..... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 519% manganese, 
from the GameGetll, «cece ccscesasces 40c. to 42¢. 
Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
COMSEMAEEOSD oc ccaccesdétcacccons $11.75 to $12.50 
. Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 489 Cr,yOs, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard .............+.. $22.50 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Mos, GeOGTOE oc ccvcdspoocenscorset 50c. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
prompt Coe eeeeeseeeseesessess $4. 00 to $4.50 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
Pease . ccc cuambedvcesbsbtstase 5.00to 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.76 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
la 0, GOI ocacceticnniitieaene 12.00 
Fou dry, by-product, Newark or 


Jersey City, delivered 9.59 to 10.77 


Foundry, Birmingham ............ 56.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
Granthe GHP: édcacestccusesnecse 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mire run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
WRIRGS «ccs neseeehnndneneneeuas $3.00 to $4.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W 
Pa. wines. .cccccwmnevnuane sete 3.00 to 4.00 
Mine run gas coal, f.ob. Pa. 
MIRGR 2. 0cd0c be sbeeedeveeeretes 3.75 to 4.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 2.50to 2.75 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 2.75 to 3.00 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 


8 in. x 2 in. and larger 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in 


Per Lb. 
PE bbs chenckethiccccavebdsoxecuneunl 1.90¢, 
Sheared 1.90. 
EEN chinnn enodsddauudriiniak eamude 1.90¢. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


. Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d. $88.00 to $95.00 


Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 

EEE 0 cbs cdhaanekesédee beedescetces . 88.00 
Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21%.......«.«. $32.00 to $34.00 
Domestic, 16 to 19%.... . 31.00 to 33.00 
Electric Ferrosilicon 

Per Gross Ton Delivered 
BED . ¢ccccebtbesbboccoovsbsebbad $85.00 to $87.50 
MPUn hic op eehWEs ubbbotd coceooeus 145.00 to 150.00 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
Purnace Furnace 
BOGE. veootesebdes $35.00 | 12% ...... .«. - $39.00 
BEED savdbacenese 37.00 | 14 to 16%. $45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohie Furnace 
Per Groas Ton Per Groes Ton 


BOT ccovunsvcecs $33.00 12% . . 837.00 
11% . 36.00 
Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio Furnace 
Per Gross Tor | Per Gross Ton 
Db sscesventouse $25.50 | 10% ..... . 831.00 
7% «.. Feveneve 26.50 11% .. . 33.00 
ER é6cescescences 27.50 | 12% 35.00 
9% . 29.00! 
Other Ferroalloys 

Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 

del’'d .... : . $1.06 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 

to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Or. deliv- 

ered, in carloads 11.50¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 

f.o.b. furnace .... ee . 93.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 16 ‘to 18%, per net 

ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads. $200.00 


Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 


material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 

Tenn., base, per met tom............+++. $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%. ; “Lob. An- 

niston, Ala., per net ton.. .. -8122.50 


Wire Rods 

Per Gross Ton 

*Common soft, base wecceauseceneueee 

Serew stock .. ... $6.00 per ton over base 

Carbon 0.20% to 0.40% 3.00 per ton over base 

Carbon 6.41% to 0.55% 5.00 per ton over base 

Carbon 0.56% to 0.75% 7.50 per ton over base 

Carbon over 0.75% .. 10.00 per ton over base 

BMGs -cunas ‘ ... 15.00 per ton over base 

*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 
base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
F luorapar 
Per Net Ton 


Domestic, 85% and over calcium feoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, fob Tilinols 
and Kentucky mines .. $14.06 

No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . 820.06 

Foreign, 86% calcium fluoride, not over 6% 
silica, cif. Atlantic port, duty paid, 

$17.00 to $17.50 


‘Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 


Per Cent Of List 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 

Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, 

threads 60, 10 and 10 


Corsiage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
carriage 


Eagle carriage bolts. .... na anni 65 and 10 
Lag belie ..csddnenbontesohes ounce 66, te and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 60 and 10 


heads 
(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, e.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 


45, 10 and 6 

longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 

Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts 50, 10 and 10 

Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts. .... 45, 10 and & 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and 

4.00c. per Ib. off list 





Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of Liat 
Semi-finished amaeeme, nuts: 


& in. and smaller, U. 8. S....... 80, 10 and 6 
in. and larger, U. i. Weeees .. 16, 10 and & 
Small sizes, S. A. E........-- 80, 10, 10 and 6 


S. A. E.. % in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and & 


Stove bolts in packmges..........+.«+- 80, 10 and 6 
Stove bolts in bulk..........+++- 80, 10,5 and 2% 
i MD dchecaphscecsentncpucceuneoues 60 and 6 
Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 


Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. USS. S.A.E. USS. 

AB. ...- $0.44 $0.44 — «+» $246 $2.40 
a 0.515 — eee 340 800 
MBe cess 6.62 po 5.66 66.80 
AR. «++ 6.79 oe» 890 6.90 
neues 1.01 “in -«+» 1260 13.10 
Ge cess 1.38 -«»» 19236 18.35 


Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium figoride, not over 2%% silica, 
f.o.b. Mlineis and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 
Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b, Worke 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania $40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00. 
Maryland 43.00 to 46.00 S8.00t0 40.00 
New Jersey . 4.00to 76.00 
Ohio 40.00 to 43.00 38.00 to 40.06 
Kentucky 4.00 to 48.00 S8.00t0 46.06 
Illinois 40.00 to 45.00 85.00% 38.00 
Missouri 4.0% to 48.00 35.00t0 36.00 
Ground fire dan per ton.... 6Hto 156 
Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Pennsylvania $40.00 to $43.00 
Chieago . ae 
IRONS. 20 0 oc cocviveseattesucenanaes 60.06 
Silica clay, per ton $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, fob. Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa ; coven s OBS 
Grain magnesite, f.0.b. Baltimore and 
es, PR. ocvcccecdcccassené sbebdesus 49 60 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size $45.06 
Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
Fob. Pittsburgh $2.46 to $2.66 
Pad. Clawalend i occccvcciscesctecesevescs 2.76 
F.o.b. Chicago ... 260to 2.76 
Small Rivets 
Per Cent Of TtAat 
F.ob. Pittsburgh........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 16 
Fob. Cleveland .. . 70, 10 and 6 te 76 and 16. 
P.ob. Chiea@o ......ss«+ 70, 16 and 6 to 70 and 16 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to bat not exceeding t0c 
per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of Lhat 
Milled cap screws..... pied eooweman -«- MO and 6- 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
a 
Milled headless sect screws, cut thread,....... 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U, Praere 


#0, 10 and 16- 

Upset hex. cap screws, 6.A.EB. thread, 
80, 10 and 19 
povckakwute sees e ft, 10 and 6. 
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1234 THE IRON AGE 


Chicago 





Steel Specifications Decline Except in 
Rails—Sheets Weaker 


CHICAGO, Oct. 26.—Steel mill operations in this dis- 
trict have not changed within the week, but this is due 
to the fact that the railroads have issued sizable speci- 
fications against fall rail contracts rather than to a 
continuation of the rate of demand which prevailed 
earlier in the month. Smaller specifications from the 
automotive industry are attributed not only to reduced 
activity but also to the fact that the three-year inven- 
tory required in Michigan is close at hand. The past 
month has seen a rapid decrease in specifications from 
fabricators, but mills point to the fact that even 
yet the inflow of specifications is up to the average rate 
which has prevailed so far this year. 

On the whole, consumers are following a more cau- 
tious attitude than was the case earlier in the month. 
Excepting in rails, both sales and specifications of fin- 
ished steel products so far in October are slightly be- 
hind those of September. Sales at the moment are 
lagging behind, while specifications are equal to, ship- 
ments. 

Pig Iron.—Reports of weakness in the price of mal- 
leable iron appear to lack foundation in view of the 
fact that sales in small lots but in fair aggregate vol- 
ume were made in this territory during the week. For 
the most part, users are well covered for the remainder 
of the year, and the center of interest now lies in first 
quarter iron. Five foundries in western and northern 
Illinois have placed a total of 5000 tons of Northern 
iron for delivery during the first and second quarters. 
There is an inquiry before the trade from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, for 1000 tons of foundry iron for first quarter. 
The fuel situation in the East is having some bearing 
on the interest being taken in foundry iron. Shipments 
for October are still slightly ahead of those for Sep- 
tember, and producers report a 10 per cent reduction 
in furnace stocks so far this month. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 


ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con 
summers’ yards: 
Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 

to 2.25 . ch<euwe $21.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.2 

to 2.75 axhée ; 21.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 21.00 
High phosphorus d 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 

GOSS cx ees +s 27.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail) ; 26.01 
Southern No (barge and rail) 94.18 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

copper free $29.50to 30.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 39 99 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 

per cent . 45.79 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet and without fea- 
ture. Spiegeleisen coming here is of foreign make for 
the most part, and dealers are quoting $33 in sizable 
lots, and $34, base Hazzard, Pa., for carloads of the 
19 to 21 per cent grade. Ferromanganese is quiet, and 
prices range from $88 to $100, seaboard, for delivery 
over the remainder of this year. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $95 
$107.56, delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosili< 
$85, delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $40.7¢ 
to $41.76, delivered Chicago 


Sheets.—With the majority of large users well 
taken care of until the end of the year, new buying is 
light and considerable pressure is being exerted on 
prices, which do not show the strength of a week 
ago. Specifications are in good volume and well in 
excess of current shipments. Deliveries extend well 
toward the first of the year, and one company is oper- 
ating its full complement of 28 hot mills. The demand 
for blue annealed, black and galvanized sheets is evenly 
distributed, but makers report that this year has seen 
a large growth in the use of sheets for roofing pur- 
poses. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.95 


c for 
No. 24 black: 2.55c. for No. 10 blue annealed 4 10 . 
for No. 24 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 
Western points are equal to the freight from now 
plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lowe: 
than the Chicago delivered prices er 
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Plates.—This has been another good week in sales 
of plates for tanks, principally for oil storage. Total 
bookings in tank steel amount to about 10,000 tons, 
and inquiries now before the trade aggregate 20,000 
tons. Specifications against contracts from tank mak- 
ers are good, and there appears to be little, if any, \et- 
up in tank-building programs, which have been heavy 
during the late summer and early fall. Specifications 
from car builders are light. The Southern Pacific is 
in the market for material for 500 box cars, which will 
be built in its own shops. The recent inquiry from the 
St. Paul is active, and car builders expect orders to be 
placed at an early date. The Louisville & Nashville 
has placed 1000 gondola cars with the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., and 200 automobile and 200 flat cars with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The gondola cars 
will be built in the East, and Chicago mills, therefore, 
will not benefit by the placing of the contract. The 
demand for plates, although fairly steady from some 
sources, is not up to mill capacity, and in view of the 
lack of car orders and the diminishing rate of build- 
ing construction, deliveries have greatly improved since 
mid-summer. Mills are now able to make shipments 
of universal mill plates within three to four weeks, and 
sheared plates can be had in two to three weeks. Al- 
though 2.10c., Chicago, is still the general market, 


plates do not appear as strong as structural shapes or 
bars. 
The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 

Structural Material.—A new central police and court 
building in this city will require 3000 tons, and 4000 
tons for the Woodlawn Theater and Hotel, Chicago, is 
an active pending job. An addition to the National 
League ball park will take 1000 tons of plain material, 
and several theaters will take 1500 tons. Awards for 
the week are light, but fresh inquiry has taken a de- 
cided upturn. Contracts taken by fabricators during 
the early fall have not been heavy, and with lighter 
bookings and the approach of winter, prices on fabri- 
cated steel have suffered. The general level is close to 
that of last spring, and keen competition does not give 
promise of any improvement this year. Specifications 
against contracts for plain material show no improve- 
ment, but the total tonnage passed to entry at the mills 
is still running close to the average rate for the first 
nine months of the year. Deliveries are improving 
and now average about four weeks, depending upon 
mill schedules. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 

lb. base, Chicago. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroads are entering 
specifications against fall contracts, and all local ca- 
pacity is again engaged. The Gary mill started this 
week at a reduced rate, but will be speeded up rapidly, 
it is said. Makers report no new business booked dur- 
ing the week, but formal contracts were signed for 
close to 100,000 tons of standard-section rails. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio has issued an inquiry for 45,000 
tons of rails, and is also expected to buy accessories to 
the extent of about 35 per cent of the rail tonnage, 
since it has an extensive program under way for re- 
pairs to old trackage. Inquiry for steel tie plates is 
heavy, particularly in the St. Louis territory, where 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Wabash are out for tonnages. A small tonnage of 
iron tie plates was purchased this week, but on the 
whole buying of this commodity has been light this fall. 
( hicago producers now estimate that one-sixth of the 
rail tonnage already contracted for has been specified 
and although railroads are in most cases anxious to 
get initial shipments, the dates for the completion of 
the contracts are well in advance, ranging from four 
to nine months. 


ai Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43: 
ight rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

- ;otandard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
oits with square nuts, 3.90c. mill: steel tie plates, 


2.35¢. mill; angle bars, 2.75¢. mill. 


Bars.—Makers of soft steel bars report that new 
sales are running slightly below shipments but that 
actual specifications are equal to deliveries. Demand 
's widespread and comes from practically all classes of 
users. Warehouses catering to the users of reinforcing 
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bars are taking smaller tonnages, but demand has in- 
creased from other directions. Bar deliveries are hold- 
ing steady at from three to six weeks. The slower pace 
of the automobile industry has had some effect upon 
the flow of specifications to local makers of alloy steel 
bars, but operations have not yet changed, holding at 
close to 80 per cent of capacity. The railroads have 
again come into the market for iron bars, and both 
new business and specifications are the best in the last 
month. Bar iron is steady at 2c., Chicago. Both mak- 
ers of rail steel bars at Chicago Heights continue to 
operate on double turn, with their backlogs growing. 
Neither mill is actively seeking additional business in 
reinforcing steel, since they have all of that tonnage 
that they can handle. Demand for fence posts has im- 
proved but not to the extent makers had hoped for. 
Bed makers who are covered by contract are issuing 
fair specifications, and those who enter the market for 
tonnages as required are buying in larger lots and fur- 
ther ahead. Shipments are a little heavier than a year 
ago at this time, but fall a trifle short of the tonnage 
represented by new business and specifications. 


Mill prices per lb. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c., 
base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago 
rail steel bars, 2c., base, Chicago. 


Hot-Rolled Strip.—Demand is holding up well from 
the general run of users, although specifications from 
the automotive industry are lighter. Prices are a shade 
less firm at 2.60c., Chicago, for 6-in. and narrower ma- 
terial, and at 2.50c. for wider strips. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—On the whole, the cast iron pipe 
market in and close to Chicago is quiet. Several small 
municipalities, such as Elmhurst and Broadmoor, IIL, 
have placed about 50 tons each and at a price close to 
$40, Birmingham. Chicago will close Nov. 5 on 50 tons 
of offsets and Toledo, Ohio, will open bids Oct. 26 on 
900 tons of 4 to 12-in. Class B pipe. Makers do not 
deny that an attractive tonnage would not bring much, 
if any, above $39, base Birmingham, and the average 
small inquiry is being quoted at $40 to $40.50. Deliv- 
eries have not changed materially in the past few 
weeks, and pipe foundries find their books in much the 
same condition as a year ago. Last winter no conces- 
sion was made in prices as an inducement for users to 
place orders during the cold weather, and with condi- 
tions as at present, the trade believes that it may carry 
out the same policy this year. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago,.as fo! 


lows : ater pipe, 4-in., $51.20 to $52.70; 6-in. and 
over, $47.20 to $48.70; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 


Cold-Rolled Strip.—The market shows further signs 
of weakness, as demand tapers. Sales reported this 
week in the Chicago territory were at 3.05c., base 
Cleveland, or 3.35c., delivered Chicago. Chicago deliv- 
ered prices range from 3.35c. to 3.70c. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Awards made a week ago, most 
of which were taken by rail steel makers, appear to 
have removed from the market most of the active 
projects. Lettings in the past seven days have been 


COF0URENA + CeDCRRAEURADENURNNERERD 05 GFL LOE obo 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 

Base per Lb 
t 10« 
3 OM 


Plates and structural! shapes 

Mild steel bars ‘ 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel 2.25 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting 


to 2.60% 


Rounds and hexagons 3.60 
Flats and squares 4.10 
Hoops i dceekan 4.15 
Bands ... aoa 3 6 5 
No. 24 black sheets 3.95 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets ea 
No. 24 galvanized sheets 4.80: 
Standard railroad spikes 8.55 
Track bolts ‘ ‘ 5 
Structural rivets 3.5 
Boiler rivets ... ; 3.70¢ 
Per Cent Off List 
50 and 5 


Machine bolts : ve 
Carriage bolts ‘ 17% 
Coach or lag screws 55 and 5 
Hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped or blank, 

3.25c. off per Ib 


Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped_or blank, 
3.75c. off per Ib 


No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib . - $3.30 

Common wire nails, base, per keg... . 3 05 

. Cement coated nails, base, per kee jose ee 
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confined to a few small jobs calling for less than 50 
tons each. However, the list of pending jobs which 
dealers believe will ultimately be placed is long and 
bulks large in tonnage. Fresh inquiry is small. Ship- 
ments from warehouses are well maintained, but with 
new business lagging, backlogs are being reduced, and 
a further reduction of operations may soon be neces- 
sary. Billet steel bars from warehouses are weak. On 
lots of 100 tons or over, 2.25c., warehouse, is readily 
done, while small quick-shipment orders are being 
taken at 2.60c. Awards and fresh inquiries are shown 
on page 1244. 


Wire Products.—Specifications from the manufac- 
turing trade are holding up to the average of the past 
few weeks, and producers in this territory have not 
been materially affected by curtailment in the produc- 
tion of automobiles. The jobbing trade in the Mountain 
States is light, but some improvement is noted from 
the South. Mill stocks are well rounded out, and deliv- 
eries are prompt. The general average of mill opera- 
tion in the Chicago territory has advanced slightly and 
now stands at 65 per cent of capacity. Prices are shown 
on page 1231. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—The demand for large riv- 
ets from the building trade is considerably easier, but 
makers of tanks are placing good orders. Small lots 
still bring $2.75, Chicago. Specifications for bolts and 
nuts are steady, and makers report increased interest 
upon the part of the railroads and manufacturers of 


farm implements. 


Old Material—The market continues weak, and a 
number of grades are off 25c. to 50c. In some quar- 
ters, it is believed that the market is either at or close 
to the hottom, but this is not the view of users, who 
are holding out when possible for lower prices. There 
appears to be no hesitancy upon the part of buyers to 
accept shipments against past obligations, and scrap 
appearing on track is being readily absorbed. Such 
sales as are being made are small in number and size, 
and are generally consummated as a result of selling 
pressure rather than because of interest manifested 
by the buyer. There have been no large sales of heavy 
melting steel. In that grade dealers are trading to fill 
old contracts at $13 to $13.25. Bids for railroad scrap 
are more in line with the market. The Rock Island re- 
cently received $15.60 per gross ton, delivered, for mis- 
cellaneous rails. The St. Paul is advertising a list of 
4000 tons. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match, which are quoted f.0.b. dealers’ yards 

Per Groas Ton 

Heavy melting steel $13.00 to $13.50 

Frogs, switches and guards, cut 


apart, and miscellaneous rails. 14.50to 15.06 
Shoveling steel 123.00to 13.60 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 11.00to 11.606 
Drop forge flashings 9.00to 9.60 
Forged cast and rolled eteel car 

wheels 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 17.50to 18.06 
Railroad leaf springs. cut apart 16.50to 17.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles 156.50to 16.00 
Coil springs 17.26 to 17.76 
Low phosphorus punchings 16.00to 16.60 
Axle turnings, foundry grade 13.26to 13.76 
Axle turnings, bigest fur. grade. $00to 9.50 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib 25.50to 26.50 
Relaying ralis, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 21.00 
Rerolling raile 16.50to 17.006 
Steel rails, leas than 3 ft 14.26to 16.76 
iron rails 13.66to 14.06 
Cast tron borings S.75to. 9.26 
Short shoveling turnings 8.75to 9.26 
Machine shop turnings 6.25to 6.76 
Rallroad malleable 16.50to 17.06 
Agricultural malleable 15.00to 15.66 
Angie bars, steel 16.06to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels ania 14.56to 16.00 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast 1656te 17.66 
No. 1 railroad cast 15.60 to 16.060 
No. 1 agricultural cart 16.59te 16.06 
Stove plate . 14.60t6 14.66 
Grate bars 13.59to 14.06 
Brake shoes 13.60te 13.56 
Tron angle and eplice bare 14.06to 14.56 
Tron arch bare and transome 18.75 to 19.25 
Iron car axles 22.06 to 22.50 
Steel car axies 17.06 to 17.46 
No. 1 rafiroad wrought 12.75to 13.26 
No. 2 railroad wrought 11.76 to 12.26 
No. 1 busheling %.75to 10.26 
No. 2 busheling 625to 6.76 
Locomotive tires, smooth 16.06 to 16.56 
Pipes and flues 9.00to 6.566 
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New York 


| Market Gathers Momentum 
—Stee 2S Specifications Off 10 Per Cent 


rw YORE 26.—With the rise in fuel prices 
ruthering momentum, the trade is watching for ex- 
sected effects on the pig iron market. It is evident 


far, at any rate, melters have not been stam- 

ii the purchase either of pig iron or coke. Pig 

1 prices current in this district are substantially the 
same as last week. Although most eastern Pennsyl- 
vania producers are now holding to $21.50, base fur- 
nace, for foundry iron, some late sales have been made 
at $21. Furnaces generally, however, are chary about 
quoting on first quarter business in view of the uncer- 
tainty as to coke prices. One eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace which is not fully covered on contract for its coke 
requirements during this quarter has withdrawn from 
the pig iron market. According to a report from Bos- 
the Everett furnace has advanced its price to $21, 
and is asking the full silicon differentials, 
reas its former price of $20.50, furnace, applied 


7 


No. 2 plain and No. 2X alike. The heavy movement 
fuel to seaboard has resulted in a car shortage, 
which has already affected the operation of some foun- 
dries. Melters, who have grown accustomed to quick 
veries of pig iron, are beginning to find that larger 
stocks are necessary and in one or two cases have been 
threatened with shutdowns because of lack of metal. 
The embargoes which the railroads placed on the ports 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore are still in force, and 
fuel shipments are moving to those points only under 
special per nits. With coke operators selling coal in 
preference to coke and with the prospects of advances 
in wages at the mines, the concern of furnaces regard- 
ing their future costs is genuine. Sales of pig iron by 
local brokers during the past week totaled about 10,000 
tons. So far this week two sellers have already booked 
a total of 3100 tons, which may indicate an increasing 
pressure to buy. The New York Air Brake Co. has 
closed for 500 tons of malleable for its Watertown, 
N. Y., plant, in addition to the 1000 tons of foundry 
bought a week ago. The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation, New York, has closed against the 
inquiries for its Eastern plants, which totaled 2560 
tons. About 7000 tons of iron is pending in inquiries 
now before the trade. Among new inquiries is one 
from Louis Sacks, Inc., Newark, N. J., for 700 tons of 
No. 2X and 500 tons of malleable for first h: 
ery. 


lf deliv- 


We quote per gross ton delivered 
York district as follows, having added to furnac 
prices $1.39 to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsvy!l- 
vania, $4.91 from Buffalo and $5.54 fram Virginia 
East Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil 75 to 


in the New 


2.25 ae 8 Ds 04 ono > 9.0 .. .$22.89 to $23.52 
East Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 

2.75 ... 23.39to 24.02 
East Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

a are . oe 89 to 24.52 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all 

| : woe ie oblate -- 23.41to 23.91 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


(by barge, del’d alongside in 
lighterage limits, N. Y. and 
Brooklyn) 


: ; “ 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Virginia fdy. , sil. 1.75 to 
ii’ Mewes 6 san 62s 6 . 27.54to 28.04 


Ferroalloys.—The first large inquiry for ferroman- 
ganese in some time is one for about 1500 tons for this 
year’s consumption. The order has not yet been placed 
so far as can be learned. It develops that while the 
contract price for this alloy is $88 to $100, depending 
on the source, it would be practically impossible to 
make purchases, particularly of small lots, at this time 
at less than $100. Some producers will not quote on any 
more business this year and indications point to 


a 
revision upward of contract prices for next year. 


Finished Material.—Steel has been specified at a 
somewhat better rate in the past week than earlier in 
October. Some fourth-quarter contracts have been cov 
ered to the extent of 75 per cent on the average, and 
indications are that the carry over into next year will 
not be over normal. This is happening in the face of 
every intention of bringing stocks to even a lower 
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percentage of needs that recently has been the case 
and on the approach to the inventory season. 


mates put October’s orders scheduled for rolling fully 
10 per cent below the September rate. New | 9 is 
still relatively light and even large users of are 


covering only by light purchases. This is believed to 
be in part a program of holding back heavy contractir 

to get a price concession. Wire demand is slugg 
2.45¢., base, has been done on plain wire. Sheet «neci- 
fying has picked up and good lots have been : at 
3.10c., base Pittsburgh, for black and 3.95c. for ¢al- 
vanized. Some effort is being made to establish pr 

duction tin plate for next year at higher than $5.5 


a 
base box, with no lively expectation that there wil! be 
a change. Some railroad equipment activity in th« k 
proved heartening but fabricated structural stee! work 


was slow in being consummated. 


We quote mill shipments, New York deliver; 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. per Ib.; plate 
2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.24c 


Warehouse Business.—Demand for various pr: 
from stock continues moderate, and prices remain { 
The price and the gage used for a base on long terne 


trsueseseBise 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Base per Lb 

Plates and structural shapes............ 3.3 
Soft steel bars and smal] shapes........ 3.24c 
ere ee eee ee 3.24c 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25« 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stack 
tounds and hexagons 


4c 
4 


Flats and squares ........+++++++«+ is 0c 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 6.25 
EIOOMS 2 oc cccccsd essere nwechevaweeast « 4.49¢ 
DAMES occ cnc 4 Uhr ek ee ene ees 3.99c 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89c 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage)........ 5.80c. 
Standard tool steel «...«vesscetuneenches 12.00c. 
Wire, Diack anmeniadl .....v<ccts aemaneeane 4.50c. 
Wire, — OMMORISE 2c csccccceses 5.15c. 
Tire steel, x % in. and larger........ 3.30c 

Smooth 1 nish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and 

APGOE oc ccce Caocnbaciepbawseens var 3. 65c. 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases. . .4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread............ 40 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread............ 30 and 10 
COMGH SETOWS 200+ cciccd duvueeteennae 40 and 10 


Boiler Tubes— 


Per 100 Ft 
Lap welded steel, 2-in 


SEL SB me $17.33 

Seamless steel, 2-im.....cccccssvccses 20.24 

Charesal irom, Bk. a.ccadss ode eenaeade 25.00 

Charcoal irom, GER. .«.canseeueebon saeeue 67.00 

Discounts on Welded Pipe 

Standard Steel— Black Galv 

56-im. DURE ccc cnebadoneiahae 46 29 

<0, DE uso dcnsceeruee 51 37 

is | ee eee ee 53 39 

2% >-6-in. BAD . ncccdecveb sus 48 35 

7 and S-de. O66.... «conse 44 17 

12 amd U2-im. Bes 6c iia wies vas 37 12 
Wrought Iron— 

¥-in. Et és cvice'n esa eee 4 +19 

7a. WERE .0 sens cwenwenee 11 + 9 

1-1 96-im. Qet ... ssc caneeree 14 + 6 

o-UR, PAD: osisccuvevcunnbareen 5 +14 

$-6-in. DOD os. cdc ws See aa 11 + 6 

1-32-40. BO. ..< 0 dvleoe euea eel 3 +16 


Tin Plate (14 x 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 


Coke, 100 Ib. base box........ $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
IO lo cccvcnhsuneeee $9.70 $12.10 

IX coceccascesemeewee é sine 12.00 14.25 
BRR. cous cidwcce eee 13.90 16.00 

Terne Plate (14 zx 20 in.) 
IC—20-Ib, coating ..csesecetban $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-Ib. coating ...........se- 12.00 to 13.00 
IC—40-Ib. coating .....6issesnun 13.75 to 14.25 
Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 
: Per Lb. 
Nos. 18 to 30. ....020060055uneneeeeee 4.15c. 
NO. $3 .. 2.00.02 seve wen'se seen 4.30c. 
NO, 36 221000100. 0000 cane 65a 4.35c. 
No BS no nccvcveccccss sted seus meen 4.45c. 
INO. 28° ... .ccaccccesstscuon eee 4.60c. 
No. 30 .....0<cces'e scan keene 4.85c. 
Sheets, Galvaniced 

z Per Lb. 
ae BE 0c cctecseen cee 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
NO RO ocvchsdeswnwag eee 4.60c. to 4.85c. 
INO. 18 .. 2.26000 vices ees wuld aeeeeee 4.75¢. 
MO, 20 ......00. 5000s edee one i 90e. 
NO. 23 .........s0eceensheeseseeeeemnee 4.95¢e. 
Mo. 36 ...........00005 5nmNeeeeeee 5.10¢. 
NO. 36... o0cs000sci0e be Saleen ae 5.35¢. 
No. gO ER 6 60c. 
No. 30 .........+00000ep0 ans 5 ean 





*No. 28 and li 
per 100 Ib, ghter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
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sheets have been revised in this district, effective 
Oct. 19. As in the case of black and galvanized sheets 
the base has been changed from No, 28 gage to No. 24 
gage. The price of 5.80c. per Ib. fixed on the new base 
represents a slight reduction on most gages. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Purchasing of pipe for water sup- 
ply has passed into the usual seasonal dullness, with 
orders confined to small lots needed to complete con- 
tracts, and buying of gas pipe for spring delivery has 
not yet developed. Among current municipal inquiries 
is about 50 tons of 6-in. water pipe for the city of 
Providence, R. I. A contract for about 3000 tons of 
pipe is reported to have been let by the city of Balti- 
more, but the pipe, which will be purchased by the con- 
tractor, has not yet been placed. Saddle River, N. J., 
has awarded a contract for the installation of about 
1500 tons of 6-in to 12-in. pipe, and the contractor is 
understood to have purchased Universal pipe. Action 
on the 10,000 tons of cast iron pipe for the city of 
New York was again delayed by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment at its meeting last Thursday, with 
the decision to bring the matter up at the board meet- 
ing on Nov. 4. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$49.60 to $52.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $54.60 to $57.60: 

3-in., $64.60 to $67.60; with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—All grades of scrap are quiet with 
the possible exception of blast furnace material. Pur- 
chases in the past fortnight by one large consumer of 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of borings and turnings for deliv- 
ery to Sparrows Point, Md., Steelton and Bethlehem, 
Pa., have resulted in more activity in this grade, 
but prices show no tendency to advance. Brokers are 
offering $13 per ton, delivered Sparrows Point or 
Steelton, and $12.50 per ton, delivered Bethlehem. A 
Lebanon, Pa., consumer of specification pipe has pur- 
chased a small tonnage at $14.50, and brokers are offer- 
ing $14 per ton, delivered, or about $10.25 per ton, New 
York. Cast borings are going forward to a Birdsboro 
consumer at $13.50 per ton, delivered. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel continues inactive, with brokers offering 
$15.50 per ton, delivered Bethlehem or Conshohocken, 
Pa. For yard steel $14 per ton, delivered Pottsville, is 


quoted. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.50 to $10.25 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or : 


equivalent) .......sseeeesees 12.25to 12.85 
Rails for rolling ...........s50.55 12.50to 13.00 
Steel car axles .....cccccccscees 19.25to 19.75 
IPOM GAP GRIGG .ncccsccccccccess 23.50 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......... 14.00 to 15.00 
eT ee 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 13.00to 14.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 9.50to 10.00 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.00to 13 50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.25to 9.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 9.25to 9.75 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., , 

not under 2 ft. long).......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)......... 9.50to 10.00 
Stove plate (foundry) .......... 11.00to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars .......... 10.50to 11.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels ...........- 13.00to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 13.00 to 14.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast ........... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 15.00to 15.50 
No. east (radiators, cast boil- 

OCU BROT -ctot cdetsccetoceccece 14.00to 14.50 


Coke.—Foundry and furnace coke consumers are 
seeking to cover their requirements for the rest of this 
year, and in the present state of the market are en- 
countering considerable difficulty in obtaining even a 
few carload lots. Numerous users of furnace grade in 
this district are reported still uncovered, including some 
of the large smelters. Foundry consumers are able 
to purchase occasional carloads, with as high as $6 
per ton, Connellsville, paid and a further advance ex- 
pected. Furnace coke prices apparently range from 
$4.75 to $5.25 per ton, Connellsville, with $5.50 per 
ton considered a possible price in the next few days. 
By-product prices are unchanged as yet, but pressure 
for carload lots from consumers without contracts Is 
growing, and some increase would not be unexpected. 
The current quotation is $9.59 to $10.77, delivered 
Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 
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Philadelphia 


Basic and Low Phosphorus Pig Iron Ad- 
vance—Coke Situation Tight 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 26.—Rising prices of coke dur- 
ing the past week have been reflected in higher pig iron 
prices, which have definitely advanced 50c. a ton. The 
base grade of foundry now has become established at 
$21.50, furnace, while basic is quoted at $21 to $22, 
delivered, and low phosphorus iron at $23.25 for cop- 
per-free and at $24 for copper-bearing material. 

Coke consumers in this district are being asked 
from $4.25 to $4.50, Connellsville, for furnace fuel, with 
indications that unless the British strike is settled soon, 
even higher prices may be asked. No quotations are 
being made for first quarter coke contracts. The in- 
crease during the past week has been $1 a ton. With 
the Connellsville freight rate on coke at $3.53, fuel de- 
livered in this district is now costing the blast furnace 
operator as high as $7.83, and not only this immediate 
situation but prospects for still higher prices in the 
future have left the pig iron maker in a state of un- 
certainty as to making commitments. Should the 
British strike be settled soon, however, and should 
shipments of coal abroad be cut off or pared down 
greatly, a sharp recession in coke prices is expected. 
The fact that some British interests are asking for 
quotations on American coal for January delivery leads 
to the belief that they feel that the strike may continue 
for a long period, though they are understood to be in- 
sisting on a saving clause, by which they may cancel 
the contracts by paying a minimum amount for pro- 
tection. The insistent demand for coal, together with 
attractive prices, has led coke operators to allow oven 
capacity to stand idle and to ship coal direct instead so 
that the supply of coke has been held down. 

The finished steel market is moving along at a fair 
rate, with no large orders being booked, but with a 
fairly continuous inflow of new business and specifica- 
tions against contracts. The scrap market is easier 
in several grades. There are no important transac- 
tions and on the whole the market is marking time. 


Pig Iron.—With prices of pig iron from all furnaces 
now up 50c. a ton for last quarter delivery, foundry 
iron has become established at $21.50, base furnace. 
Basic is quoted at $21 to $22, copper-bearing low pros- 
phorus iron at $24, and copper-free iron at $23.25 to 
23.75, furnace. The higher levels for foundry and 
basic iron, which have been maintained for some time 
by most furnaces in this district, have become firm on 
account of the rising prices of coke, which have ad- 
vanced $1 for furnace fuel. One steel works inter- 
est has advanced prices both of foundry and basic 
iron $1 a ton for first quarter delivery, but has 
taken no business at the higher levels. This makes 
the price of this producer $22.50, furnace, for the base 
grade of foundry iron. Foreign demand for coal has 
created an insistent demand for ships, and this is an 
important factor in tightening the market for low phos- 
phorus iron. It has cut off imports of low phosphorus 
iron ore and this, together with difficulty in getting 
coke for making this grade of iron, has made it im- 
possible for furnaces dependent on these sources for 
raw material to resume production. Only one blast 
furnace in the United States, situated in this district, 
is making low phosphorus iron. Others are either 
down for lack of raw material, or for repairs, and some 
which intermittently make this grade of iron are pro- 
ducing basic or foundry grades. The demand for low 
phosphorus iron is strong, and in the face of disappear- 
ing stocks, it is proving a problem for melters to get 
tonnage. Makers of this iron are not quoting for first 
quarter shipment. It is understood that one furnace 
in the western Pennsylvania district, now down for re- 
pairs, will resume low phosphorus iron production next 
month. Indicative of demand for low phosphorus iron 
is an inquiry for 1000 to 2000 tons from England, which 
ordinarily supplies tonnage to this country. Also, a 
steel works interest which at times makes this grade 
of iron is asking for a round tonnage. Another inquiry 
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Ferromanganese.—Makers of 
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ferromanganese in 
not yet opened their books for first 

business. They believe j 

therefore are not 


GiIstrict have fr 


ter that prices will 
committing themselves at pre- 
ynd the last quarter. Quotations for 
he latter shipment continue to range from $88 to $95, 
furnace. Buying is extremely light, consisting of ca 
but specifications against contracts are good. One 
naker has received an inquiry from a consumer for 
entire 1927 requirements. This is taken to indi- 
cate that the buyers expect higher prices in the near 
future. Interest is being shown in the effect of the 
Armenian quake on prices of manganese ore and there- 
fore of the manufactured alloy. Reports have been 
published that the port of Batoum, on the Black Sea, 
which shipped, 

a 


lamaged. 


rise, 


ng pri es pey< 


from manganese ore is was badly 
Plates.—Demand for plates is only moderate, but 
the price of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, is holding. Railroads 
and miscellaneous consumers are placing orders for im- 
mediate requirements, while jobbers are taking practi- 
cally no tonnages. Deliveries range from 10 days to 
four weeks. 
Shapes.—Structural 
with prices 


Several 


steel business is rather light, 
ranging from 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh. 
smal] contracts have been taken by fabri- 
cators, but few large jobs are pending. Samuel Camp- 
bell was the lowest bidder for the general contract for 
Penn’s Neck bridge, Salem, N. J., which will require 
about 856 tons of steel. 

Bars.——Mills report a fair volume of new business 
for steel bars during the past week, a 
amount coming from the railroads. Specifications are 
good. The prices of 2c. for carlots and 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, for less than carlots are being maintained by 
some producers, while others are asking 2c. for 100-ton 
lots, or more, and 2.10c. for less than 100 tons. 


considerable 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb 


Tank steel 
heavier 
Tank ateel plates, 
Structural shapes 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 
iron bars (except bands) 
Round-edge iron . * 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, 
eet. Sarre . 
Round-edge steel, planished 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, 
twisted and deformed 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 
hexagons 
Cold-finished 
BERR cevecee 60 6% 
Steel hoops besos i e's 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to 4-in., 
inclusive ses .ee.ee 
Spring steel 


plates, %-in and 

~eeeeee 2.800, to 3.00c 
fe-in ‘ 3.00c. to 3.20c 
2.75c. to 3.00c 
3.00c. to 3.20¢ 
50c 
Se 50c. 
30c 


00c. 


oweewe .00c 
at ELS sie 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
am ss oe 3.75c. to 
No. 24 black sheets........... 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 

No. 24 galvanized sheets bee 5.30¢ 
Diamond pattern floor plates— 


3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
peeee 4.50c. 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
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ww 
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Swedish iron bars. 
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Sheets —Demand for sheets is only moderate 
Makers are quoting galvanized at 3.95c., base | 
burgh; black at 3.10c., base Pittsburgh, and blue an- 
nealed at 2.40c., Pittsburgh. Concessions are stil] | 
made, but not so freely as they have been. 

Imports.—Receipts of pig iron at Philadelphi 
week continued very small, only 100 tons having ¥ 
in, all from the Netherlands. Other imports wer 
Structural steel, 451 tons, of which 311 tons came from 
Belgium and 140 tons from Germany; steel bloom 
from Germany, 411 tons; cast iron pipe from Belg 
618 tons, and chrome ore from Poftuguese East Af; 


518 tons. 


ae) 


, 


Old Material—The market for scrap is laggir 
Little interest is being shown either by the dealer o1 
melter. A number of grades have declined 50c. No 
recent test has been made of the market for No. 1 
heavy melting steel, and it is therefore still quoted at 
$16.50. Yards have on hand material which was pur- 
chased at prices above those now being quoted. The 
stronger tone of the market for pig iron has led to 
speculation as to its possible effect on the scrap market. 
A fair-sized tonnage of stove plate was bought by a 
consumer in this district last week at $13.50, but since 
then this grade has declined to $13. Other grades that 
are down include low phosphorus material, bundled 
sheets, machine shop turnings, and cast borings. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


g 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $16.50 
Sevaw FUME 6cccecsesteseuvesesrss 16.50 
Steel rails for rolling .......... $17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

ont om WHEE .iccé vcctrescees 20.00to 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels ..........-+- 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast iron carwheels ............- 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........- 17.00 to 17.50 
Mo. 1 Semme BO « -sn00045sareuun 13.50to 14.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

binst Carmaes) .24ccrcvacneune 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WOES) «svcbivs dane dbtee eee 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ing mill) sosccoedvetousenees 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

BONED. 2 00khctic se eee eee 14.00to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and: rollins WE) ..os0 coaveass 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 16.00 to 16.50 
NO. 3 GRRE isccccereeweresuneeue 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

WEEMS) « ccovecch che s0s caennee 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad grate bars ..........--. 13.50 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 13.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
DTT on cov cnnecdsn anne 21.00 to 22.00 
Denes a oa bi chs woud ce eeoueee 23.00 to 24.00 


Cleveland 


Steel Demand from Automobile Industry 
Still Receding—Large Boat Inquiries 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 26.—There has been further slowing 
down in the demand for steel, which seems due almost 
entirely to the slackening in the automotive industry. 
susiness from sources not directly or indirectly affiliated 
with the automotive industry is keeping up to around 
recent volume. The slump in automobile production has 
resulted in a rather sharp decline in the demand for 
steel bars from motor car builders, forge shops and 
other parts manufacturers. Automobile builders are 
understood to have very low inventories, so that when 
they are able to increase production, it is expected to 
be reflected quickly in a better demand for steel. 

Plates are less active than they were, although they 
are moving fairly well in small lots. However, light 
plates are suffering from the automobile slump, and 
one Ohio steel plant has shut down a mill on which it 
makes frame stock. Structural material is moving in 
about the usual volume for this season, although little 
new building work is coming out in this territory. 

The ordering of one boat and a new inquiry for two 
others gives the ship-building industry a good outlook 


= winter. The Interlake Steamship Co. has 
“s ered a freight boat, requiring 5000 tons of steel. 
‘or 


wa this boat 1400 tons of structural material will be 
eee by the Bethlehem Steel Co., and the 3600 tons 
of plates will be divided about equally between that 
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company and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. The 
new inquiry is for two large Lake freighters, requiring 
5000 tons of steel each. An inquiry is out for 500 tons 
of plates for tanks for a sanitarium to be built in 
Cleveland by H. H. Timken, Canton, Ohio. 

The steel bar market remains at 2c., Pittsburgh, in 
this territory, as outside mills are holding to that price 
and a local mill which has quoted 2c., Cleveland, is not 
yet under production. It is reported that quotations 
of 1.90c., Cleveland, have been made in some cases. 
Plates are apparently holding firm at 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh, and structural material at 2c. 


Pig Iron—The recent advance in pig iron prices 
has not had the effect of driving consumers into the 
market for the first quarter, and they do not seem con- 
cerned over the possibility of having to pay an advance 
for iron of that delivery. However, a moderate volume 
of business continues to come out, although sales the 
past week were not so large as during the previous 
week. About half the tonnage booked was for deliv- 
ery during the remainder of the year. In view of the 
fuel situation the market generally has a firm tone. 
However, on early shipment orders there is still some 
shading from the generally quoted prices for business 
at competitive points. While Cleveland furnaces during 
the week sold some foundry iron at $18.50, their usual 
asking price for outside shipment, this price was 
shaded on at least one sale to $18.25, Cleveland. Where 
the competition is keen the price of $18, Valley, has not 
disappeared, although most producers are adhering to 
an $18.50 basis. Prices on foundry and malleable iron 
are unchanged at $19, furnace, in Western. Ohio and 
Indiana and at $19.50 to $20, furnace, in Michigan. 
Several inquiries are pending for low phosphorus iron, 
the supply of which is scarce. With the curtailment in 
automobile production, shipping orders for pig iron 
have been reduced by some of the Michigan automobile 
companies. However, some of the stove and boiler 
manufacturers have increased their shipping orders, 
and agricultural implement makers are taking consid- 
erable iron. The Stewart Iron Co. plans to blow in its 
furnace at Sharon, Pa., on low phosphorus iron about 
Dec. 1. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 


sretgnt rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 
am: 


Basic, Valley furnace .... ; $18 00 

Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 26.01 

Malleable 6a 29.00 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent oh 30.52 

Standard low phos., Valley furnace 28.00 
Iron Ore.—A Lake steel plant has just purchased 
100,000 tons of ore, which will probably be the last 
round lot to be bought for this season’s delivery. The 
consumption of Lake ore during September amounted 
to 4,737,812 tons, as compared with 4,796,187 tons dur- 
ing August. The decrease of 58,375 tons is due to the 
shorter month. In September last year 4,010,826 tons 
of Lake ore was used. The amount at furnaces Oct. 1 
was 30,438,269 tons, and the total at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks on that date was 37,335,619 tons, as com- 
pared with 38,423,322 tons on the same date a year 
ago. Central district furnaces last month consumed 
2,464,496 tons, a decrease of 27,034 tons as compared 
with August. Lake front furnaces consumed 2,035,607 
tons, a gain of 93,902 tons. Eastern furnaces used 
122,310 tons, a loss of 8515 tons, and all-rail furnaces 
consumed 115,399 tons, a loss of 68 tons. On Sept. 30 
there were 186 furnaces in blast using Lake ore, a 
gain of one for the month. 


- ee ee oe 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes... . 3.00c. 
Mild steel bars . ; 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 
Cold-finished flats and squares 

Hoops and bands Ps 

No. 24 black sheets ‘ 

No. 10 blue annealed sheets ... 

No. 24 galvanized sheets 


No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib... 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib 
Common wire nails, base, per keg 
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Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications have slowed 
down somewhat, and there fs no new demand. 

Sheets.—There has been some curtailment in sheet 
mill operations due to the slowing down in the demand 
from the automotive industry, and a few of the mills 
have got near enough to the end of their orders to show 
anxiety for additional business. However, a number 
of the mills are comfortably filled for November. Auto- 
mobile companies continue to place specifications, but 
in considerably reduced volume. Outside of the auto- 
motive field, sheets are still moving in fair volume. 
Metal furniture sheets are in good demand, as are 
single pickled sheets for small stampings. Consumers 
are buying from hand to mouth and want quick ship- 
ments. The market does not have the firmness that it 
showed for several weeks, this being indicated by the 
willingness of more of the producers to meet the lower 
quotations in the recent range of prices. Minimum quo- 
tations are 3c., Pittsburgh, for black sheets, 2.30c. 
for blue annealed, and 3.85c. for galvanized. No weak- 
ness has developed in automobile body sheets, although 
the greatest slump in demand has been in this grade. 

Strip Steel.—Competition in cold-rolled strip is very 
keen, and the decline in the demand from the automo- 
tive field is likely to lead to a reduction in output. The 
more common range in prices is 3.25c. to 3.40c., Cleve- 
land. Hot-rolled strip steel for cold-rolling mills has 
settled down to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, for wide and 2.20c. 
for narrow material, but regular quotations are being 
closely maintained to other consumers. 

Coke.—With coal prices soaring, the production of 
beehive coke is being curtailed, as many coke operators 
are selling their coal instead of turning it into coke. 
Some of the union mines in Ohio which had been long 
shut down because they could not meet the competition 
of the non-union mines in West Virginia are starting 
up. The increased output, together with the shutting 
off shortly of water shipments of coal into the North- 
east, is expected to furnish considerable relief to the 
present fuel situation that has been created by the 
heavy demand for coal for shipment to England. Prices 
have advanced further. Connellsville foundry coke is 
quoted at $4.50 to $5.50, ovens, for prompt shipment, 
and few producers are naming contract prices. Heat- 
ing coke, for which an active demand has developed, 
ranges from $3.75 to $4, ovens. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—While the demand for bolts 
and nuts from the automotive industry has fallen off, 
business from other sources is holding up well. Local 
manufacturers are holding to regular discounts. The 
demand for rivets, particularly from the railroads, has 
improved, and local makers report that their October 
business will show a gain over that of September. 

Old Material.—The market still shows a downward 
tendency in many grades. A Cleveland mill and a Valley 
district consumer held up shipments on heavy melting 
steel during the week. There is a limited demand from 
dealers for this grade, for which they are paying $14.75. 
A local mill bought a small lot of blast furnace scrap 
the past week at $11.75, but this grade is now 25c. a 
ton lower and some purchases have been made by 
dealers at $11.25. Low phosphorus scrap is down 50c. A 
sale of 1500 tons of sheet bar crops was made at $18. 
November lists sent out by some of the Detroit automo- 
bile companies are much smaller than a month ago, 
reflecting the curtailment in automobile production. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers 
yards in Cleveland: 

Heavy melting steel 

Rails for rolling..... 

Rails under 2 ft. 

Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

aap ape aka 

Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 

Low phosphorus plate scrap 

Low phosphorus forging crops.. 

Cast iron borings 

Machine shop turnings . 

Mixed borings and short turnings 

Compressed sheet steei 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought . 

Rallroad malleabie 

Light bundled sheet stampings 

Steel axle turnings ..... 

No. 1 cast . ea 
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No. 2 busheling...... 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 


GO sccscvtene 
Railroad grate bars 
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San Francisco 


Week’s Plate Lettings Exceed 7750 Tons 
—Imports of Steel Continue 


San Francisco, Oct. 23 (By Air Mail).—<Activity 

plates has been the outstanding feature of the week’s 
business. Plate lettings exceed 7750 tons, and fresh 
inquiry calls for nearly 10,000 tons. The largest indi- 
vidual award, 5900 tons, for syphons for the Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles, was divided as 
follows: 3500 tons to the Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
and 1200 tons each to the Lacy Mfg. Co. and the 
Llewellyn Iron Works. The Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
also took 1850 tons for a penstock for the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Plans and specifications have been prepared by the 
city engineer of Yakima, Wash., for a water system 
and 15 miles of pipe line, for which 6000 to 10,000 tons 
of plates will be required. Bids will be called for soon. 
About $1,500,000 worth of bonds were voted recently 
for this work and for the purchase of the present sys- 
tem operated by the Pacific Power & Light Co. The 
San Joaquin River Water Storage District, Los Banos, 
Cal., is expected to set a date soon for a referendum 
on a bond issue of $24,000,000. Of this amount it is 
proposed to use $11,000,000 for the purchase of water 
rights and physical properties, and $13,000,000 for the 
construction of the proposed Friant dam, power houses, 
canals, drainage systems, etc. The project embraces 
500,000 acres of land in Madera, Merced, Fresno and 
Stanislaus counties. The Tulare Lake Basin Water 
Storage District, Corcoran, Cal., has been formed for 
the irrigation and reclamation of about 170,000 acres 
of land near Corcoran. It is expected that a referendum 
will be held by this district in the near future to vote 
on a bond issue of about $4,000,000 for the proposed 
construction of a reservoir, levees, pumping plants, etc. 

The importation of foreign steel continues. Since 
the first part of October an aggregate of 2171 tons of 
foreign steel has come in at this port. Of this amount 
1921 tons consists of soft steel bars and light structural 
material of Belgian and German origin, and 350 tons is 
Swedish drill steel. 

Pig Iron.—Little of importance has come up during 
the week. Current sales are restricted to small lots. 
Quotations are unchanged. 


Per Gross Ton 


ke ine a od bee bee $25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 25.00to 26.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 25.00 
**German foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 24.25 





*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 

Shapes.—F abricated structural lettings for the week 
total 993 tons, and fresh inquiry calls for 225 tons. 
Several jobs are pending on which bids have closed. 
Awards calling for small tonnages are numerous. The 
largest individual letting, 450 tons, for a theater in 
Hollywood, Cal., was placed with the Pacific Rolling 
Mill Co., San Francisco. Eastern mills continue to 
quote plain material at 2.35c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Plates.—A number of fresh inquiries have come out 
during the week. Vancouver, B. C., is taking bids on 
1100 tons for a pipe line; the Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane, Wash., is taking bids on 1200 tons for its 
Lake Chelan project; the Associated Oil Co., Los An- 
geles, has come into the market for 620 tons for tank 
work, and the city of Yakima, Wash., is expected to ask 
for bids soon on 6000 to 10,000 tons for a municipal 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.30c. 
Mild steel bars and small angles........ 3.30c. 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in 3.90c 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker...... : 5.00¢ 


No. 24 black sheets ..... 


eesesvee sees 4.90c 
No. 28 black sheets ..........+..... 5.15¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets .......... . 4.00¢ 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ........ ae 5.65¢ 
No. 28 galvanized sheets .......... ieee s GSbe 
Common wire nails, base per keg........ $3.75 
Cement coated nails, 100-Ib. keg.......... 3.75 
Cement coated nails, count kegs........ 3.00 
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pipe line. Individual lettings calling for less than 100- 
ton lots have been numerous. Estimated total lettings 
for the week probably aggregate over 8000 tons. 

ern mills continue to quote plates at 2.30c., c.i.f. 
ports. 

Bars.—Local jobbers have booked 2427 tons « ; 
forcing bars during the week. The largest ind ial 
job, 1502 tons, for Pier 45 on the San Francisco wate: 
front for the State Board of Harbor Commiss 
was taken by the W. S. Wetenhall Co., San Francis 
Local competitive conditions, and the low asking prices 
that are still being named on foreign bars, continue to 
prevent the strengthening of quotations on domesti 
steel. Local jobbers’ minimum quotations on dom: 
concrete bars range from approximately 2.30c. to 2.4 
base, per lb., on lots of about 200 tons. Foreign rei: 
forcing steel is quotable at 1.95c. to 2c., base, per 
duty paid, c.i.f. Coast ports, on round tonnages. Smal|: 
lots, from warehouse stocks, are understood to hav: 
been offered during the week at about 2.10c. and les 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Wenatchee, Wash., is 
taking bids through contractors on 200 to 300 tons of 
cast iron pipe for water mains, on which lettings are 
expected to be made during the coming week. B. 
Nicoll & Co. are low bidders on 281 tons of 16-in. 
Class B pipe for the city of Huntington Park, Cal., and 
have been awarded 131 tons of 4, 6 and 8-in. Class B 
pipe by the city of San Diego, Cal., and 234 tons of 
4 and 6-in. Class B pipe by the city of Los Angeles. 
Seattle, Wash., has placed 250 tons of 4, 6 and 8-in. 
Class B pipe for Water District No. 20 with an unnamed 
firm, and the city of Tacoma, Wash., has awarded 120 
tons of 8 and 24-in. Class B pipe for its North End 
reservoir to an unidentified interest. Quotations are 
firm at $50 base, water shipment, San Francisco. 


Steel Pipe.—The Grinnell Co. of the Pacific has 
been awarded 360 tons of 6-in. welded steel pipe by the 
city of Los Angeles. 

Warehouse Business.—Jobbers complain of hand-to- 
mouth buying and of the disinclination of customers to 
specify for more than their immediate requirements. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Rails and Track Supplies —The Los Angeles Water 
and Power Commission is taking bids on about 1000 
tons of girder rails, required under Specification P. A. 
Adv. P-673. 

Coke.—The Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, is 
inquiring for 1000 tons of by-product coke. One local 
importer of German fuel is understood to have quoted 
on a certain inquiry during the week at about $1 per 
net ton higher than the present market, which has re- 
mained unchanged for several weeks at about $12 to 
$12.50 per net ton at incoming dock. Fresh shipments 


from Europe are expected to arrive here early in No- 
vember. 


Birmingham 


Pig Iron Output Lower but Two Fur- 
naces Are Ready to Go In 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 26.—With production of pig iron 
reduced, inroads are being made into surplus stocks of 
foundry iron on furnace yards, and indications are that 
by the end of the month deliveries willexceed output. The 
market is unchanged at $20 per ton, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 foundry. Furnaces show no interest in inquiries 
calling for deliveries next year, since they believe that 
higher prices are in sight. Ten blast furnaces are stil! 
producing foundry iron in this State, an equal number 
is on basic, and one is on special iron. One furnace 
with a rated daily capacity of 400 tons is ready for the 
torch, and a second one of about the same capacity wil! 
be ready within 30 days. Three other furnaces are in 
shape to resume operation whenever demand justifies 
it. The two first named will be making iron before the 
expiration of the year. 


_ We quote per gro: pe 
trict furnaces,’ as fewest? ah eae 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil............ $20.00 


Bos Undry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 2222205250 20.50 
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Rolled Steel.—There are no indications of a lagging 
steel market either in the volume of new business or 
fresh inquiries. Open-hearth operations are as active 
as at any time this year. Plates and sheets continue in 
good demand and rails and track accessories are be- 
ing purchased in good volume. Mills and shops mak- 
ing the latter products have bookings warranting 
steady operations for several months to come. Local 
fabricating shops also have considerable work on hand. 
The Southern Steel Co. has completed the framework 
for a new cast house for the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co.’s No. 2 blast furnace. The Ingalls Iron Works has 
the fabricating contract for a three-story mercantile 
establishment in the business section of Birmingham 
and is rushing the completion of 900 tons of steel work 
for the Tennessee-Terrace Hotel at Knoxville, Tenn.; 
for a grand stand at the St. Augustine, Fla., race track, 
and for buildings for the Western Paper Co. in Georgia 
and Florida. The Birmingham Tank Co. has recently 
booked several contracts, including four large-size tanks 
for a cottonseed oil mill at Savannah, Ga. Structural! 
shapes and bars are unchanged at 2.15c. to 2.25c., base 
Birmingham; plates at 2.05c. to 2.15c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets at 2.60c. to 2.70c., and No. 24 black sheets 
at 3.30c. to 3.40c. No. 24 galvanized sheets have ad- 
vanced $1 a ton, now ranging from 4.20c. to 4.30c., 
Birmingham. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—With all cast iron pressure pipe 
shops in full operation and shipments equal to produc- 
tion, new business is falling off. Backlogs are said to 
be sufficient, however, to warrant steady operations for 
some time. No change has been made in the base price 
of $39, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger sizes. Trade 
in soil pipe and fittings is still slow, though some of the 
larger shops are operating well. 


Coke.—New business is not active. Inquiry, how- 
ever, is heavier. Quotations center on $5.50, Birming- 
ham, for foundry coke. Little spot, which is quoted at 
$5, is being sold. Production is being maintained, and 
considerable tonnage is still leaving this territory. 

Old Material.—New buying is limited. Orders in 
hand will keep dealers busy through the remainder of 
the year and in some instances longer. Despite heavy 
buying of some classes of scrap, prices have remained 
stationary. Heavy melting steel is still held at $13 
to $14. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical... .. .$15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel ......... . 12.00to 13.00 
RReBrORE WEOGME . oc cnccsecadece 12.00 to 13.00 
ORGS GiGn eid « dbo ckhveneees 17.00 to 18.00 
BU. GEE a bai uh s os ome ac 17.00 to 18.00 
SOGGE TI! Wikikb ccelse dia oh --.++ 13.00to 14.00 
FEO, Eh: Ge es ec dense takeweds 16.50 to 17.00 
Tramear wheels . ...... 16.00 to 17.00 
CORGIEIIEE, Bud <b sive oe 0d .«+«+ 16.00to 16.50 
OT RE ee ee 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings. ; 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings ........... .. 7.50to 8.00 
PERE OG POU 2 bas co vcaccont 15.00 to 16.00 


Toronto 


Pig Iron Demand Improves—Rail Busi- 
ness Is Factor—Scrap Spotty 


Toronto, ONT., Oct. 26.—Following the recent ad- 
vance in the price of pig iron in the Canadian market, 
demand has become stronger. The higher prices have 
had a tendency to bring lagging melters into the mar- 
ket, with a result that a number of fairly large con- 
tracts were closed during the week on last quarter 
account while a few first quarter contracts have also 
been booked and inquiries have been received for iron 
as far ahead as next June. While some business has 
been taken for first quarter, a few Canadian producers 
do not appear anxious to close contracts beyond the end 
of the year. Spot demand has also picked up, and 
orders for lots ranging from 50 to 200 tons are appear- 
ing at frequent intervals. 

An increase in the production of pig iron in Canada 
during the month of September was due almost en- 
tirely to the starting of rail mills at Sydney, N. S., 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. It is unofficially reported 
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that the British Empire Steel Corporation has lately 
received a contract for rails from the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. At all events there is said to be suffi- 
cient business on the books of the Sydney company to 
keep the mills there working until the end of January 
at about 70 per cent capacity. 

Canadian pig iron prices are unchanged, as follows: 
No. 1 foundry (2.25 to 2.76 per cent silicon), $25.30; 
malleable, $25.30; No. 2 foundry, (1.75 to 2.25 per cent 
silicon), $24.80, at Toronto, and No. 1 foundry and 
malleable, $27.70, and No. 2 foundry, $27.20, at Mon- 
treal. 

Old Material.—Business is spotty. While sales for 
the past week were slightly better than those of the 
previous week, they are still much below expectations. 
The majority of consumers are interested in the market 
only in so far as their present needs are concerned, and 
buying on this account is comparatively light. Orders 
closed during the week were for such materials as 
heavy melting steel, turnings, machinery cast, mal- 
leable scrap and a few other lines, and the bulk of these 
was from buyers in the Hamilton, Ont., district. While 
demand is slightly better, the improvement has not been 
sufficient to warrant an advance in prices. Canadian 
dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 

Toronto Montreal 


Per Groes Ton 


Steel turnings $8.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings a 50 7 oo 
Wrought pipe 6.00 6.00 
Rails 11.00 10.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap 11.00 14.00 
Heavy melting steel 11.00 6 oo 
Steel axles 16.060 17.00 
Axles, wrought iron 18.00 19 00 
Boller plate 10.00 a 00 
Heavy axle turnings &.50 9 00 
Cast borings e 50 7 £0 
Per Net Ton 
Standard carwheels 15.00 14.00 
Malleable scrap 14.00 14.00 
Stove plate 10.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.00 18.00 


Boston 
Pig Iron and Scrap Markets Are Quiet— 


Mixed Views on Prices 


Boston, Oct. 26.—Comparatively little pig iron 
business was transacted in this territory the past week. 
It is reported the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has not covered on its inquiry for 500 tons of 
No. 1X. New inquiries include one for 200 tons of No. 
2X from another Hartford foundry, 300 tons of No. 2X 
and No. 1X from a Providence, R. L, company, and 300 
tons of No. 2X and No. 1X from a Worcester, Mass., 
firm. There is much speculation regarding future pig 
iron prices as a result of the large coal exports and 
the possibility of a bituminous coal strike next April. 
Sentiment is mixed. Representatives of Pennsylvania 
furnaces anticipate higher iron prices and are less 
anxious to take first quarter business. In contrast, 
others are bearish on prices owing to the lack of buy- 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per LA» 


Soft steel bare and small shapes 3.26% 
Flats, hot-rolled 4.1be 
Reinforcing bars 3.265. to 3.64e 
Iron bars 

Refined 3.265¢ 

Best refined 4 606 

Norway, rounds 6.60 
Norway, squares and flats 7.10¢ 
Structural shapes 

Angies and beams 3 345 

Tees . 3.366« 

Lees 3.446he 
Plates 3.365¢ 


Spring steel— 


Open-hearth 5.00. to 10.060 


Crucible .. 32,06 
Tire steel : 4.50c., to 4. The 
Bands ; ‘ 4.916e. to 5 60e 


Hoop steel 
Cold-rolied steel— 


5.50c. to 6.00c, 


Rounds and hexagons ; . 4.0be 
Squares and flate.... 4.550 
Toe calk steel ......46e%. ; . 6.06e 


Ne ene 
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ing. They also maintain there will be no strike pro- 
vided the English coal situation remains unchanged, 
since American mine owners could ill afford to pass up 
a new agreement with the miners while foreign demand 


erunttmmaes 
co ues 








We 6 
; : 
- = 435 ‘ : 
from ¢« ern Penns 
: = a - . 
fast. P 5 to 2.25 $25.15 
rast r b.& to 2 , 25.65 
iffa 5 75 t 5 $23 23.91 
sffa 2.25 to 2.75 23 24.41 
rginia >t 2.20 ef 23.42 
rginia, sil. 2.2 2.75 28 28.92 
. r 7 Se 9a 77 
abama, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 2 29.27 


Coke.—The movement of by-product foundry 


from New 


coce 


England ovens continues to gather momen- 


tum. Most foundries are now anxious to stock ahead 
of weekly requirements. The market for such coke is 
firm at $12 a ton, delivered, within a $3.10 freight rate 
zone. The demand for domestic coke continues heavy. 


Shapes and Plates.—Although not active, the fabri- 
cated steel market shows more life than earlier in the 
Most of the prospective jobs, however, call for 
less than 400 tons each. The 2000 tons for the Cam- 


rm nrn 


bridge, Mass., bridge has not yet been awarded, and 
1200 tons for a Masonic Temple, Providence, R. L., is 
still pending. The market for standard shapes is firm 
at 2c. per lb., base Pittsburgh. The demand for plates 
is decreasing rather than increasing, with consumers 


_— + oor wor levee 1 
desiring to keep inventories down prior to Jan 


1. Th 
- a ne 


avket ia bi ; — » hens Pittcharel } 
market is holding well at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, the 
juietness notwithstanding 

n ithstanding. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Attleboro, Mass., hz 


; las awarded 100 


ons of 6 and 8-in. pipe to the Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Co. There have been no other municipal lettings or 
proszective tonnages. Some of the largest Massachu- 
setts gas companies are feeling out the market for next 
spring’s requirements, and indications are this business 
will close much earlier than usual. Prices quoted 


openly on pipe are: 4-in., $60.10 per net ton, delivered 
common Boston freight rate points; 6 to 12-in., $55.10 
‘ ‘ 

~~. 


4 
» 


-=—-« 


to $56.10; larger pipe, $54 

fferential is asked on Class A and gas pipe. 
Imports.—Pig iron imports at Boston in the 

half of October totaled 


0 to $55.10. The usual $5 
di 
first 
1547 tons from the Continent, 
which compares with 320 tons in the first half of Sep- 
tember, and 3267 tons in the first half of October, 1925. 
The Mystic Iron Works received 9902 
4 


tons of New- 
foundland ore the first half of October. 


Old Material—Activity centers very largely in 
heavy melting steel, machine shop turnings and mixed 
borings and turnings. Buying by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is the sustaining market factor. The movement of 
other materials is at a minimum, and quotations are 
largely nominal. None of the scrap sold recently by 
New England railroads brought more than regular 
prices. The Boston & Maine Railroad yesterday closed 
bids on 90 cars of miscellaneous material. 


The following prices are for gross-ton lots de- 





livered consuming points 
Textile cast .. a $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 machinery cast 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate ... - - 14.00to 14.50 
tailroad malleable .. .. 19.50to 20.00 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $11.00 to $11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 yard wrought 11.00to 11.50 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

over 2 ft. long) - 10.50to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings . 8.00to 8 5H 
Cast iron borings, chemical 11.00 to 11.75 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 8.50to 93.00 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

SMB ccccsces 8.00 to 8.60 
Forged scrap . TT 8.60to 9.50 
Bundled skeleton, long 8.50 to 9 00 
Forged flashings $.00to 9.50 
Bundled cotton ties, long 8.50to 9.00 
Bundled cotton ties, short 9.00to 9.50 
Shafting sieh se se% 16.50 to 17.00 
Street car axles 16.50 
Rails for rerolling 12.00 
Scrap rails : 11.00to 11.50 


Luria Bros. & Co., Inc., announce the removal of 
the Boston office to the Statler Building, Room 713, 
effective Nov. 1. M. B. Kafker is district manager. 


a 
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Cincinnati 





Lake Furnaces Press for Pig Iron Busi- 
ness—Coke Stronger—Scrap Dul! 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 26—Lake furnaces again are ac- 


tively soliciting business in this territory, having s id 
500 tons of foundry and malleable iron to a loca! melter 


at from $18 to $18.25, base Cleveland. Southern Ohi 
sellers are refusing to meet such low prices and are 
advancing to $20, base Ironton. An order from a | 
ton, Ohio, consumer for 250 tons of foundry iron is 
understood to have been placed with a northern Ohio 
furnace. Lake interests are reported to have submitted 
quotations approximately $1 to $1.50 a ton below those 
of Ironton producers on 1000 tons of Northern foundry 


sVuUbUTy 


for the Anderson Stove Co., Anderson, Ind. Due t 
the uncertainty regarding continued competition from 
Lake furnaces in this territory and because of the up- 
ward trend in the price of coke, southern Ohio pro- 
ducers are not campaigning actively for first quarter 
business. The Jackson County silvery market is strong, 
and producers there are refusing to quote for delivery 
beyond Dec. 31. A Michigan melter has contracted for 
500 tons of silvery. Both Alabama and Tennessee irons 
are firm at $20, base Birmingham. A Cleveland com- 
pany is inquiring for 200 to 300 tons of 7 per cent sil- 
very, and a like amount of Southern iron. Otherwise 
inquiries are limited to small lots ranging from single 
carloads to 200 tons. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


m& 


y- 


Change) . .cccesteudendes eee $23.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 23.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 29.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$21.39to 21.89 
So. Ohio malleable ...........--- 20.89 


Finished Material.—A further recession in specifi- 
cations and orders has taken place in the past week. 
The volume of business this month has fallen consid- 
erably below that in September, and sellers are of the 
opinion that activity during the remainder of the year 
will be on a diminished scale. Buyers have carried 
over into the fourth quarter a large amount of ma- 
terial, and as the inventory period draws near it is 
expected that they will purchase only sufficient stock to 
meet immediate needs. It is known, however, that 
some consumers in this territory already are estimating 
their first quarter’s requirements and that they will 
be liberal. At the moment the agricultural implement 
manufacturers are yielding little business, but pros- 
pects for sales to companies in that industry are prom- 
ising. Railroad and electric railway buying is moderate 
in volume. Fabricators are fairly busy on old work, 
but new projects of consequence are scarce. An Iron- 
ton, Ohio, mill has just delivered a bargeload of nails 
to local jobbers. Bookings of nails at river points 
have been encouraging. Common wire nails are quoted 
at $2.65 per keg, base Ironton or Pittsburgh, and plain 
wire at $2.50 per 100 Ib., base Ironton or Pittsburgh. 
Fresh orders for sheets have tapered, but prices are 
steady. Small lots of galvanized and black sheets have 





Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base per Lb 

Plates and structural shapes..... 3.40c. 
Bars, mild steel or wom". fr 3.30c. 
einforcing bars ............ be 3.30c. 
De -cccnsuree wenhan nce © 4.25c. 
UD |. o0'veswenectcbiie ee apn ieee. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
Squares ...... 2 én 4.35c. 
Open-hearth spring steel....... 4.75c. to 5.00¢ 
No. 24 black sheets............. 4.05c. 
a 10 blue annealed sheets... .. 3.60c. 
‘0. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c. 
structural ee, ras 3.75¢. 
ne Tawa s » 00k wae wate woe 65 per cent off list 
oO. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.......--- $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg......- . 2.95 


Cement coated nail a . 
Chain, per 100 Ib. base per 100-Ib. keg. . 3.15 


Net per 100 Ft 


Lap sreldea Steel boiler tubes, 2-in...... $18.00 
A ee ee 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in.........- 19.00 
GAR, . ic ecesccchbs ote annee 39.00 
nia sella -_ 


re oe i ad 


e 


ie 
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been taken at the new schedule of 3.95c. and 3.10c., base 
Pittsburgh, respectively. Blue annealed sheets are 
bringing 2.40c., base Pittsburgh. The bar market is 
firm at 2c., base Pittsburgh, but sales have been only 
fair. Tank plates are showing strength at 1.90c., base 
Pittsburgh, and structural shapes remain at 2c., base 
Pittsburgh. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
will furnish 1200 tons of bars for the fourth section of 
Central Parkway, to be constructed by the Cincinnati 
Rapid Transit Commission. An award of 500 tons for 
new buildings for E. Kahn & Sons, Cincinnati, was 
divided between the Pollak Steel Co. and another pro- 
ducer. In addition, there are several sizable tonnages 
which probably will be let during the coming week. 
New billet bars remain at 2c., base Pittsburgh, and 
rail steel bars at 1.90c., base mill. 


Warehouse Business.—Sales in October have shown 
a substantial increase over those in September. Struc- 
tural steel, bars and sheets are in good demand, but 
tank plates are weak. There is a steady call from 
local machine tool manufacturers for cold-rolled prod- 
ucts. Prices are firm. 


Coke.—Local dealers are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing beehive coke from the New River and Wise County 
districts, because. producers there have curtailed coke 
operations and are shipping coal to tidewater for ex- 
port. Prices of Wise County foundry and furnace 
grades nominally are $5.50 to $6, ovens, and $4.50 to 
$5, ovens, respectively. The Portsmouth By-Product 
Coke Co. has announced an advance of 50c. a ton on 
by-product foundry coke for November, the new price 
being $7.50, ovens, or $9.64, delivered Cincinnati. Do- 
mestic grades will remain unchanged, with No. 2 nut 
at $5, ovens,-and egg and walnut at $5.50. Other by- 
product sellers have not determined upon November 
prices, but foundry grades probably will continue at 
$7.50, ovens. Shipments of by-product foundry coke 
in October have shown a small gain over those in Sep- 
tember. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., $3.53 from Connellsville, and $2.59 from Wise 
County ovens and New River ovens, we quote f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Connellsville foundry, $8.03 to $8.53; 
Wise County foundry, $8.09 to $8.59: New River 
foundry, $10.09; by-product foundry, $9.64 
_ Old Material—The market is sluggish. Mills in the 
South are decreasing their specifications against con- 
tracts, while steel plants in this district are well sup- 
plied with material for their immediate requirements. 
Consumers are ready to buy stock at low prices, but 
dealers are declining to sell on that basis. Although 
quotations on all items have not changed, they are 
tending toward lower levels. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnati : 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel ............ $12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting ........ 12.50to 13.00 
RG SORE a woke Ruon none 6 os tae 17.50 to 18.00 
oo ee —Ee ee See 26.50to 27.00 
Rails for rolling......... ..«» 14.00to 14.50 
Old carwheels ...... dite elias auld 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 14.50to 16.00 
Agricultural malleable .......... 13.50to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings ........ . 7.00to 7.50 
Champion bundled sheets ..... 8.50to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast tron borings ..... nuns 6.50to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings .. 6.00to 6.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ....... 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast ..... sees e 140000 14.50 
Ms oak cade ..-. 19.50to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought .. 9.00to 9.50 
Pipes and flues ....... sett . 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling ........ ine ae 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed busheling............ : 5.50to 6.00 
PE PO anes s eter eeessieaveos 6.50to 7.00 
SD BED ic ct sb cnckvebe teadting 9.00to 9.50 
at ctancs seaneenesons 9.50to 10.00 


Sales of oak leather belting reported by the Leather 
Belting Exchange, Philadelphia, for the week ended 
Oct. 2 amounted to 76,624 Ib., valued at $128,805, com- 
paring with 87,110 Ib. for the preceding week, valued 
at $143,122, and 85,582 Ib. for the corresponding week 
of 1925, valued at $147,972. 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 








Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes ‘ soca ee 
Bars, mild steel or iron. ; cowehese See 

Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

SERS -execcde oanads . . tee: ee 
No. 24 black sheets -» 4.460 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets ; yee ee 
No. 24 galvanized sheets . ' -» 6.26¢. 
Black corrugated sheets ...... -. 4,66¢e. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets ‘ cpevee ee 
Structural rivets saed ‘ ..» 3.66e 
Boiler rivets .... ; : . 3.85¢ 

Per Cent Off List 
Tank rivets, y-in. and emailer... ........... 70 
Machine bolts .... seeeee ee 50 nd 6 
Carriage bolts ovngéeeseees 47% 
Lag screws .. i .65 and 6 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
3.25c. off per Ib 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
3.75c. off per Ib 


ry 


St. Louis 


Stove Foundries Operate at Capacity— 
Structural Projects in South Held Up 


St. Louis, Oct. 26.—Sales of pig iron during the 
last week, mostly by the local maker, amounted to 
about 4000 tons, including 1000 tons for an Illinois 
stove foundry and two lots of 500 tons each to local 
job foundries. These were for shipment through last 
quarter and into the first quarter. The only inquiry 
of importance pending is for 300 to 500 tons for an 
upper Illinois stove plant. Stove foundries are now 
working to 100 per cent capacity, and in the Belleville 
district a strike of enamelers has not retarded produc- 
tion. Not much interest is being shown in first quarter 
requirements. Some melters believe prices will be 
lower, because of increased production at the Granite 
City works and keener competition from Chicago and 
Southern furnaces. Prices are nominally unchanged. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freteht from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 


City : 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
BAD “ssevosdsves setvess ye 22.16 
MatGO. icc ne veendedhae cease pene 22.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.42 


Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.26.$21.8i1to 22.21 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The cotton crisis in the 
South is being reflected in a falling off in business from 
that section, according to reports from mills and ware- 
houses alike. Some contemplated projects in the cot- 
ton-growing territory are being held up pending further 
developments. No building projects of size are pending 
here and local structural steel and reinforcing bar 
interests are anxious for business. 


Coke.—By-product coke ovens in this district are 
well sold on foundry grades, and consumers who have 
not contracted for their requirements are looking else- 
where for supplies. Improvement is being shown in 
the demand for domestic grades. 


Old Material.—Continued lack of interest by con- 
sumers has caused further weakness in the market, and 
declines of 25c. to 50c. a ton were recorded on some 
items during the week. Dealers are buying only spot 
cars, which are being delivered against expiring con- 
tracts. Occasional bargains are picked up and laid 
down in the dealers’ yards, but it is stated that they 
will not buy generally for stock until there is a further 
decline. Yard stocks are low. Relaying rails, of 70 
to 90 Ib. in weight, are in good demand, but the lighter 
weights are not wanted. Railroad lists include: New 
York Central, 6000 tons of relaying rails of various 
weights; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 5000 tons; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 4600 tons; Louisville & 
Nashville, 1300 tons of relaying rails; St. Louis-San 
Francisco, 1000 tons; Missouri Pacific, 350 tons, and 
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Awards for the Week Amount to About ‘300 
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. , ‘ast and automobile cast, wh 
juoted on a net ton basis 
Plates and structural shar ‘ reay melting and shoveling : 
wu 1 stee vars tee $12 50 to $13 : 
i-f neg shapes rings and short turnings $.00 to 9.50 
Rounds ng turnings &.75 to 9.25 
24 black sheets ; N 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 18.00 
annea sheets Automobile cast o . 20.50to 21.50 
, ‘ galvanized she« Hydraulic compressed .. 12.00to 12.50 
rr n w nalile. Base per Kee . ve plate . 13.50 to 14 50 
Black wire, base per 100 It ‘o. 1 busheling 11.00to 11.50 
5 
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eet clippings as 8.00 to 
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The Lake copper, New York 
, Electrolyti copper N. ¥* 
Week's Straits tin, spot. New York 
2 Prices Lead, New York 
Lead, St. Louis 
Sa Cents per Pound Zinc, New York 
for Zine, St. Louis 
Early Delivery ———— 


*Refinery quotation; delive 


New YorK, Oct. 26.—The copper market con- 
tinues inactive and prices are lower. Sales of tin 
have been fairly large with prices receding. Lead 
has again been reduced in a fairly quiet market. 
Buying of zinc is moderate, with prices quite firm 
but lower. 


Copper.—Consumers of electrolytic copper have 
shown very little interest the past week and buying 
has been of small proportions. As a result prices have 
gradually fallen from 14.12%c., delivered, a week ago, 
to 14.05c. today, with the possibility that 14c. could be 
done. There seems to be no particular cause for the 
weakness except a sentimental one resulting from the 
decline in the stock market. There has, however, been a 
little eagerness to sell on the part of one or two pro- 
ducers. The weakness in the domestic market has not 
affected the official price of the export organization, 
which is still 14.40c. c.i.f. It is understood that repre- 
sentatives of the new association are meeting daily in 
New York. Lake copper is quoted at 14.25c., deliv- 
ered. 


Tin.—The market has been very active at times in 
the past week with sales estimated at about 1500 tons. 
Consumers were fairly active buyers of nearby posi- 
tions, with dealers purchasing futures to replace the 
nearby metal which they sold to consumers. Despite 
the fairly active market here, the London market did 
not behave particularly well, declines there being heavy. 
A feature of that market is the decided shrinking of 
the premium on spot standard tin which today is only 


Metals from New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb 


Tin, Straits pig.........- . -71.50c. to 72.00 
Tim, WOE 2 aenpesaciae . 73.00e. to 73.50¢ 
Copper, LGRG .ccccccecscvcccsccsonesoss 15.25¢. 
Copper, electrolytic ..........+«eeeeeees 15.00¢ 
Copper, casting.......- cosnetee secee 14.50¢ 
RP ri : . 8.50¢c.to 9.00c 
Lead, American pig... .. . 8.75c.to 9 25¢e 
Lene, WEP vices; Ris .11.25c. to 12.25¢ 
Antimony, Asiatic ...... .15.50c. to 16.50 


Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 
anteed over 99 per cent pure) .30.00c. to 30.50c 

tabbitt metal, commercial grade .30.00c. to 40.00c 

Solder, % and %......--«e+«6: 43.00c. to 44.00c. 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices per Lb 


Tin, Straits pig..... 76.50 
Tin, BER scewws« ‘% TRG 
Copper, Lake ....... 15.00c 
Copper, electrolytic .. 15.00c¢ 
Copper, casting ........ 14.00 
Zane, GRD daade oe e ger-ewnes 8.50¢ 


S Othe 


Lead, American pig... 


Antimony, Asiatic ....... on 19.50¢ 
LQG GE 66 cae ae2 2 ves er 11.50¢ 
Babbitt metal, medium grade 22.50¢ 
Babbitt metal, high grade... : 81 » Oe 
Solder, % and %...... bikeeiesce 44.25¢ 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 


Sheets 
High brass .......-. 19.13 %c. to 20.12 % 
Copper, hot rolled... 22.75 to 2 
r 


Copper, cold roiled, 14 oz a 


Seamless Tubes— 


ae ee in a 24.00c. to 25.00 
CORED od owe 0 ks Ch Oboe COUSe 24.7bc. to 25.75« 
Brazed Brass Tubes........ 27.12 %c. to 28.12 % 
Brass BOGS. .«+0'sseéhecn ve 16.87 4c. to 17.87 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 


Zine sheets (No. 9), casks..... 13 00 to 13 25c 
Zinc sheets, open .......+- .«»+13.50c. to 13.7 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 


ct. 26 Oct. 25 Oct. 2 Oect. 22 Oct. 21 Oct. 20 

14.2 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 
sO 13.8 13.82% 13.821 13.8 13.87% 
69.6 ao_\ 69.20 69.37% 

5° ‘ 2° a3 & 35 

‘ s s “ 5 oF son 
i Ly 2 ' 7.4 7.67% 
> ; : : 
i.22% ; 7.32 


red price gher 


£4 10s. for future standard, whereas on Oct. 15 the 
same premium was £12 15s. It is suggested that the 
cause for this may be the increase in supplies, the 
covering of shorts or liquidation by the bulls, or a 
combination of all three. Yesterday the market was 
somewhat active with 200 tons of nearby metal, mostly 
Straits and English, changing hands, Today the mar- 
ket was again active with spot Straits tin quoted at 
69.12%c. New York, fair sales being made at 69c. and 
69.25c. on the decline. Quotations in London today were 
considerably lower than a week ago with spot standard 
quoted at £306, future standard at £301 10s. and spot 
Straits at £313 10s. Arrivals thus far this month have 
been 5280 tons with 4570 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. made 
another reduction in its contract price yesterday, Mon- 
day, of $2 per ton. The quotation now stands at 8.25c., 
New York. The outside market was already as low as 
8c., St. Louis, and today metal from that district can 
be bought at 7.90c. Fair sales are reported, particular- 
ly for November delivery. 


Zine.—The quiet buying of prime Western zinc by 
galvanizers, referred to a week ago, has continued mod- 
erately. Prices, however, have been gradually declin- 
ing until the metal today is quoted at 7.25c. for prompt 
shipment and 7.22%c., St. Louis, for November-Decem- 
ber. There are reliable opinions in the market to the 
effect that there will be considerable resistance to 
further declines below the 7.25c., St. Louis price. Statis- 
tically the industry is quite strong. 


Antimony.—The market continues to decline mod- 
erately with Chinese metal quoted today, Tuesday, at 
l4c., New York, duty paid, for spot delivery, and 13.75c. 
for futures which are December-January arrivals. 


Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35¢c. with shot nickel at 36c. per Ib. Electrolytic nickel 
is quoted at 39c. 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products and 
lead full sheets have not changed since Oct. 8. Zinc 
sheets continue to hold to the advance of July 20. 

On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 


Py 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheeta 

High brase 19.12%60e 

Copper, bot rolled ; ; 22. 7h 

Zine 11.76¢ 

Lead (full sheets) 12.25c. to 12.50¢ 
Seamless Tubecea 

High brass 24.00 

Copper 24.75e¢ 
Roda— 

High brass ; : 16.87 %e 

Naval brase 19.62%c 
W ire 

Copper 16 iz%c 

High brass ; ; .19.62%c 
Copper in Rolla TerrLTerTT:. rr 21.42 %c. 
Bracsed Braga Tubing «2.6. +ss+sunes 27.12%. 


Alaminam Predects in Ton Lets 

The carioad freight rate ia allowed to deasti- 
nations east of the Missiasippi River and also 
allowed to &8t. Louise on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 
Sheets. 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide 37.5Ge. 
Tubes, base ; 48.00¢ 
SERED COG so chs io bbe rs Keds +4 .- 44.00 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover T? ucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Sheets Base per Lb. 
High brasS .....--sccecsesers 19 %c. to 20%c. 
Copt bot rolled ...cccscestesseceous 23c 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. . 25.25¢ 
ine .. ccuntavctevdtetevushn seen 12.25¢c 
cand Qe ...covscccenvevesstengueen 11.25¢c 

Seamless Tubes— 
eee. non decebenses sob bes¥UN REE ESE 24.25¢ 
COMMEP ook cccaveccvsseessetoeGustnevons 25c 

Brazed I ee er 27%c 

Draes Babs .cccccccvevteshunveeseevers 17%e 


ine eens - 


reeeenerm 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 27c. per lb. delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


Oct. 26.—Inquiry and sales of copper are light but 
the price of last week is holding. Lead is easier and 
zine is off in a quiet market. The old metal market is 
unusually quiet and prices quoted are nominal. 

We quote, in carload lots, Lake copper, 14.37%éc.; 
tin, 71c.; lead, 8.10c.; zinc, 7.40c.; in less than carload 
lots, antimony, 15.50c. On old metals we quote copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper 


SRN OPED RSE PEERETIRENSORER OPED CVEDEREREDEHROEEE DEED ORCL LOROLONDUETHROTD ;OEDOOOTTTRODEDTD -/0)TLENET TASER TOBEDOMEDOCBOREHORRONGRRDG (111004007 DENA ONRONT 


Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are thase 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses. 


Coerveneec nent rvennenerenns 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible..... 12.00c. 13.50c. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 11.50c. 12.25c 
Copper, light and bottoms... 9.50c. 10.75¢ 
i De sentuscedune ees 7.25¢ 8.75c. 
Dn cwesth tibenenes 6.25¢ 7.75c. 
Heavy machine composition. 9.00c. 10.25¢c. 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 8.50c 9.25c. 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 

See NED os nessun voces 8.25c. 9.25¢ 
ee Le: cabs 0kéeewb es 6.75¢ 7.25 
Lead, tea , rite mis 5.00c 5.75¢ 
Dt. <vabiweiesestes aace ee 4.25c. 4.75c. 
Sheet aluminum............ 17.00c. 19.00c. 
Pree 17.00c 19.00c 


davorernensornenerneseenien rereeesnrnnonenernreennnnennenectenrervenscscoevensarternnees orner 


bottoms, 9.75c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead 
pipe, 6.75c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 
43.50c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 17.75c.; 


all being 
dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Purchases of Cars Continue Small and New 
Inquiry Is Unimportant 


Car purchases of the past week totaled slightly 
more than 1600, of which more than 1500 were awarded 
by the Louisville & Nashville, which also closed on 18 
locomotives. The Phillips Petroleum Co. has 200 tank 
cars under inquiry and the New York Central is asking 
for 60 air-dump cars. 

The Louisville & Nashville has placed 1000 gondola cars 
and 20 30-yard air-dump cars with the Pressed Steel Car Co 
250 flat and 250 automobile cars with the 


Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., 28 


miscellaneous passenger and com- 
bination coaches with the American Car & Foundry Co 
18 locomotives with the American Locomotive Co 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has placed 100 mine 
cars with the Enterprise Wheel & Mine Car Corporation 

The New York Rapid Transit Corporation has ordered 
2 box and 10 flat cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co 

The Manila Railroad has bought 50 flat 
Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co 


» and 


cars from the 


The New York Central is inquiring for 60 air-dump cars 

The Southern Pacific will purchase 500 car sets, which 
includes steel underframes and superstructure for box cars 

The Chicago & North Western expects to buy 500 car 
sets, including steel underframes and superstructure for box 
cars 

The Phillips Petroleum Co. is inquiring for 20 

The American Steel & Wire Co. has placed an order with 
the Clark Car Co. for rebuilding 40 of its 30-yard extension 
side dump cars. 

M. K. Frank, 15 Park Row, New York, has been inquir- 
ing for a 10 to 15-ton, 36-in. gage locomotive for 
steam, oil or gasoline-operated. 


) tank cars 


export, 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


For Third Quarter $5 per Share of Common 
Stock, the Highest in Over 8 Years 


Earnings of the United States Steel Corporation for 
the third quarter of 1926 amounted to $5 per share of 
common stock after allowing for the usual dividends 
on the preferred stock. For the first quarter the corre- 
spending rate of earnings was $3.89 per share of 
common stock, and for the second quarter, $4.20. The 
quarter’s showing is the highest since the second quar- 
ter of 1918. The regular dividends of 1% per cent were 
declared on both the preferred and common stocks. 

The amount of earnings available for common stock 
dividends in the first, second and third quarters of 1925 
was $2.93, $3.07 and $3.44 respectively, or $9.44 for the 
first nine months of last year compared with $13.09 
for the same period this year, without allowance, of 
course, for appropriations and expenditures for addi- 
tions and improvements to plants. Such allowances last 
year amounted to $25,000,000, or nearly $5 per share 
of common stock. The surplus for the three quarters 
this year now amounts to $39,832,768, against $29,632,- 
442 for all of 1925. 


BARNINGS IN RECENT YEARS 








Quarters 1926 1925 1924 1923 
a $45,061,285 $39,882,992 $50,075,445 $34,780,069 
Second... . 47,814,105 40,624,220 41,381,039 47,858,181 
oe 52,626,826 42,400,419 30,718,415 47,053,680 
Demrth.c.+ ccseapens 42,630,840 30,939,912 49,954,744 
EARNINGS FOR THIRD QUARTER 
Earnings 
Before 
Charging Less : 
Interest Interest 
on the on the 
Subsidiary Subsidiary 
Companies’ Companies’ Balance 
Bonds Bonds of 
Outstanding Outstanding Earnings 
Jely, 1098) 4.43% $18,488,272 $689,477 $17,798,795 
AMS... 1936.0 sven 17,933,074 688,977 17,244,097 
| eR 18,272,510 688,576 17,583,934 
$54,693,856 $2,067,030 


Total earnings after deducting all expenses 
incident to operations, also estimated taxes 


and interest on bonds of the subsidiary 
COUMPARIOS oo ce cw sce kes tanhee eureeeenns4 $52,626,826 


Less, charges and allowances for de- 
pletion and depreciation, applied 
as follows, viz. : 
To depletion and depreciation and 
sinking funds on bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies ............-- $13,548,171 


To sinking funds on U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration bonds 








on Dp eRS OE AEY OAS 2,801,090 ¥ 
SD 16,349,261 
Net IMOUU® . 2265 s55ssebe sae $36,277,565 
Deduct : Interest for the quarter on 
75: Steel Corporation bonds 
Outstanding ........0sesssceces $4,273,910 
Premium on bonds redeemed...... 293,750 
4,567,660 
BATONS | evn sc ncenec vanessa $31,709,905 
Dividends: 
Preferred, 1% per cent.......... 6,304,919 
Common, 1% per cent............ +5 395°293 
15,200,212 
Surplus for the quarter.............-- $16,509,693 


—_ - 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Earns $3.80 
on Common Stock 


_ Net profits of $4,007,460 were realized by the 
y oungstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, for 
the third quarter of 1926. This is equivalent to $3.80 
per share of common stock, after allowing $249,219 for 
dividends on preferred stock. 

, The profits for the preceding period amounted “ 
$4,181,796, and for the first quarter $3,804,837. The 
surplus for the third quarter was $2,770,634. 





Jones & Laughlin Third Quarter Earn- 


ings Total $5,856,883 


_ The net earnings of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, for the third quarter of this 
year totaled $5,856,883. After deductions for deprecia- 


tion, depletion, bond interest and dividends, there WS 
a surplus of $2,542,190. 
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PERSONAL 


D. R. Mathias, whose resignation as general super- 
intendent of the Joliet works of the Illinois Steel Co. 
was announced in THE 
IRON AGE last week, has Poona yemnrenae i 
planned to devote consid- ' 
erable time to travel. 
Accompanied by Mrs. ; 
Mathias, he will leave 
soon after Nov. 1, when 
his resignation takes ef- 
fect, for Hawaii, where a 
stop of several weeks will 
be made before going on 
to the Orient. 


Swen L. Bengtson, In- 
ternational Construction 
Co., Ltd., 56 Kingsway, 
London, England, is spend- 
ing some weeks in the 
United States. 





LADNER FENN DOURRNEED FENRE EN” Un UREN CONAETREDENENE HOEHEES “GEES FERERE) OED I MORRO ENEDOU I TNDRDRD LAEOE LENCE SH 


Evan J. Parker, for- 
merly of the Morgan En- 
gineering Co., Alliance, 
Ohio, has joined the 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, in charge of the 
sales promotion division. 


D. R. MATHIAS 


1WUrenannrn tay rernseneenees isonet ys SOn UN bONY eneNEe spreseanEM eRe is 


William Althoff has resigned his post as assistant 
chief of the Industrial Machinery Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, to be special repre- 
sentative to Mexico and Cuba for the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, supervising the factory’s dealer agents. 


J. R. Brandt has joined the Cleveland office of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co. as raw material salesman in 
Pittsburgh territory and parts of Ohio. 


Charles Eisler, president and treasurer Eisler Engi- 
neering Co., Newark, N. J., left for Europe, Oct. 16. 
His first stop will be in Russia, where he will visit 
Russian electrical lamp and radio manufacturing con- 
cerns. He will also visit Austria, Belgium, Bohemia, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Spain and 
Switzerland. 


C. W. Sproull, of Allen, Sproull & Allen, Fort 
Worth, Tex., recently visited the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Connecticut, to complete arrangements for selling in 
the Southwest the Bridgeport line of plumbing goods, 
Plumrite brass pipe and fittings, and Bridgeport- 
Keating flush valves. 


F. I. Plechner was appointed purchasing agent of 
the Great Northern Railway Co. by the board of di- 
rectors. He succeeds F. A. Bushnell, resigned. 


George B. Durell has been elected president of the 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, succeeding W. H. 
Cowdery, who has become chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Durell has been vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and will continue to serve in the latter 
capacity. 


Colonel Maxwell W. Smith, sales manager Duriron 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed commander of 
the 308th Engineers of the Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army. 


J. E. M. Schultz has been named manager of the 
office of the Sullivan Machinery Co. in Dallas, Tex. 
He succeeds D. H. Hunter, resigned. Mr. Schultz was 
formerly in the Knoxville, Tenn., office of the company. 


William P. Woodside was recently made president 
of the American Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit. 
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J. E, Waterhouse, recently located at St. Catharines, 
Ontario, has been made general manager of the Mon- 
tague Machine Co., Turners Falls, Mass., succeeding 
W. P. Argy, resigned. J. R. Farnsworth, Turners Falls, 
is general superintendent, while William Sims, former- 
ly of New Britain, Conn., is foundry superintendent, 
succeeding Gerald Croke, who resigned to return to 
Athol, Mass. The Turner Falls company is a sub- 
sidiary of the International Paper Co. 

John C. Spence, works manager, machine division, 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., was the speaker at the 
October meeting of the Engineering Society of west- 
ern Massachusetts, at Worcester. 

M. I. Dorfan has been appointed engineer of the 
dust-collecting department of the Pangborn Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Md., manufacturers of sand-blast 
equipment. He was formerly connected with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia University, and secre- 
tary of the American Electrochemical Society, addressed 
the Detroit section of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Thursday evening, Oct. 21, on “Chromium— 
a Metal of Many Uses.” 


George F. Murphy has resigned his position as 
sales engineer of the Heine Boiler Co. to take up his 
duties as president and general manager of the Mogus 
Machine Co., Philadelphia. 


J. W. D. Cook is now connected with the Fairbanks 
Morse Co., Three Banks, Mich. He formerly had been 
associated with Newcombe-Hawley, Inc., St. Charles, 
IiL, as resident manager. 


George E. Barrett, formerly chief engineer for the 
Bay City Foundry & Machine Co., Bay City, Mich., 
is now vice-president of the Lenher Engineering Co., 
New York. 

E. F. Brown has been appointed works manager 
of the Pilliod Co., Swanton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
locomotive valve gears. 


H. S. Bradley, president Penn Mold & Mfg. Co., 
Dover, Ohio, has just returned from a short European 
trip. 

D. M. Weir of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., was reelected president of the West Virginia 
Manufacturers’ Association. M. T. Davis of the Kanaw- 
ha Mfg. Co., is one of the new vice-presidents. 

R. H. Cross has been appointed assistant to G. C. 
McMullen, district manager of sales, industrial divi- 
sion of the Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales 
Co. His offices will be in Seattle. He was formerly 
Seattle branch manager for the company. Yale D. 
Hillis succeeds Mr. Cross as Seattle branch manager. 
He was formerly manager of the Portland office, and 
when this office was discontinued he was engaged at 
the main office, Canton, Ohio. E. N. Beisheim, for- 
merly with the Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant to the general manager of 
the company. S. C. Partridge has been placed in charge 
of the Buffalo office, industrial division. He succeeds 
Lee Warrender, who resigned to enter another field. 
Mr. Partridge trained in the engineering department 
of the Timken company. 


R. H. Foster has resigned as assistant superinten- 
dent of the open-hearth department, Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., to become assistant manager of the 
Continental Steel Products Co., Youngstown, Ohio. He 
was associated for four years with the Weirton com- 


pany. 


Heinrich Frimbs, technical director of the Raasel- 
steiner Eisenwerks Gesellschaft, Neuwied-Rasselstein, 
Germany, maker of tin plate and quality sheets, is now 
on a visit to tin plate plants in the United States. 
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O. N. Yule, Frost Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., maker of 
rass goods, has been elected president of the Milwau- 
Kee branch of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 


C. B. Fitzgerald has been appointed secretary and 
veneral manager of the Federated Industries of Wash- 
neton, with offices in Seattle. 


Birger Egeberg, formerly metallurgist ‘with the 
Holeomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., ha$ joined the lab- 
tory forces of the International Silver Co., Meriden, 


" ay 
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Lon P. SUTTER, assistant general manager of sales 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., died at the 
Pittsburgh Hospital, Pittsburgh, Oct. 21. He was born 
in Punxsutawney, Pa., Sept. 12, 1882, and entered the 
steel industry in 1911, 
when he became associated 
in a sales capacity with the 
Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, in 
the Toledo, Ohio, head- 
quarters. In 1919 he was 
appointed to the position of 
Pittsburgh district sales 
manager of the Steel & 
Tube Co. of America, 
formed in 1918 by a consol- 
idation of the Mark Mfg. 
Co. and the Iroquois Iron 
Co. This position he re- 
tained until the absorption 
of the Steel & Tube Co. by 
the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. late in 1923. 
Early in 1924 he joined the 
Union Drawn Steel Co. 





L.'P. SUTTER W. R. Bertscn, vice- 


president and general sales 

manager Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind., manufacturers of shears, punches, 
rolls and presses, died at his home on Oct. 17, following 
a protracted illness. He was 45 years of age and had 
been active in the company with his father and four 
brothers during his entire life. 


FRED HERGET, assistant purchasing agent Dayton 
Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio, died at his home on 
Oct. 13. 

Tuomas E. CUNNINGHAM, foundry superintendent 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
died at his home in that city Tuesday, Oct. 19. He 
was employed by the Worcester firm 24 years, going 
from the company’s Providence, R. I., branch to Wor- 
cester in 1917. Funeral services were held Friday, 
Oct. 22. 

EpWARD KITTEREDGE HILL, who died recently in Ber- 
keley, Cal., at the age of 74 years, was a graduate of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., in 
1871, its first class. He helped to organize the Ameri- 
can Wheelock Engine Co., Worcester, of which he was 
general manager. Afterward the company was con- 
solidated with the George H. Corliss Engine Co. and 
the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, Providence, R. I.. 
and Mr. Hill was consulting advisory engineer. 

JAMES B. STANWOOD, vice-president Stanwood Cor- 
poration, Cincinnati, died at his home Oct. 21, following 
a brief illness. He was 70 years old. He was asso- 
ciated with the Stanwood Corporation and its prede- 
cessor, the Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Co., for the 
past 35 years. 
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HAS OLD WORLD TRAINING 


Prepared for His Work by Family Traditions, 
Schooling and Experience 


In a young country, the industrial executiy, 


the 
exception who is fitted for his work by heredity, edy- 
cation, training and experience. Born of a family 


which had long since 
forged a name for itself 
in the tool steel industry, 
schooled to uphold the 
business traditions of his 
line, trained in the tech- 
nique of his chosen voca- 
tion, identified with the 
development of a new 
préduct, stainless steel, 
and fortified by service 
both in ‘subordinate and 
more responsi posi- 
tions, L. Gerald Fi is 
well prepared for the du- 
ties of general manager 
of the Firth-Sterling Steel 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., a 
position to which he was 
recently elected. His 
great grandfather, Thomas 
Firth, was one of the orig- 
inal members of the firm 
of Thomas Firth & Sons, 
Sheffield, England, which commenced business in 1842; 
his grandfather, John Firth, opened up business with 
the United States in 1855; his father, Lewis J. Firth, 
has been connected with the Sheffield company and its 
American business for over 50 years. The organiza- 
tion of the Firth-Sterling Steel Co., an associate com- 
pany, with an American manufacturing plant at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., took place in 1896. 

L. Gerald Firth was born in Sheffield, England, 
Dec. 16, 1886, and was educated at Uppingham School 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. In February, 1910, 
he came to the Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., to survey the requirements of the business in the 
United States before taking up the study of tool and 
die steel at the Sheffield, England, works of Thomas 
Firth & Sons, Ltd. After several years of training at 
Sheffield he returned to McKeesport in March, 1914, 
and while there made both stainless steel and stainless 
iron, completing the corrosion tests for these metals 
when the world war broke out and put an end to his 
work. On Aug. 4, 1914, the day on which war was 
declared, he left for England where he obtained a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the field artillery. He served 
throughout the war, both in action at the front and 
behind the lines, assisting in the manufacture and pro- 
curement of munitions and supplies. In the United 
States he assisted in the manufacture of large orders 
which had been entrusted to the Washington Stee! & 
Ordnance Co., Washington, D. C., by the British Gov- 
ernment. He returned to the front in 1916, and on 
April 24, in the following year, while serving as ©ap- 
tain on artillery observation, was struck in the knee 
by fragments of a shell. Amputation was necessary 
and he was invalided to England. 

On May 28, 1918, he returned to the Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., as works manager. Here 
his experience abroad with Thomas Firth & Sons, Ltd., 
in connection with the manufacture of high speed stec!, 
die steel and stainless steel proved invaluable. In 191° 
at the Norfolk Works of the English company, he was 
present at the weighing and melting of a pot contain- 
ing a new mix of iron and chromium. This was done 
under the instructions of Harry Brearley, inventor of 
stainless steel, and was the beginning of the manufac- 
ture of this product on a commercial basis. 
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L. GERALD FIRTH 
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The name of the manufacturer of alloy-coated shee's 
known as “Vapo Metal” is wanted by the Met-L-Wood 
Corporation, 2419 West Fourteenth Street, Chicago. 





Position of New Engiland’s Industry 


How Foundry and Machine Shop Production Compares with Other Regions— 
Some of the Limiting Factors 


T= conclusions of the survey of New England's in- 
austrial status, instituted under the auspices of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, were outlined briefly in 
| HE IRON AGE of Oct. 7, page 1009. Pointing out that 
New England has not made satisfactory progress since 
1921, the report is emphatic that there have been no 
economic changes to justify the fact and holds that 
the responsibility lies solely with the industries of that 
section of the country. The question is taken up at 
length from the bearing on business of several factors, 
such as transportation, labor, overhead costs, sales 
expense and management. 


Transportation Cost Relatively Small Factor 


OUCHING on transportation, the report says: “The 

small proportion which transportation costs bear 
to sales value in highly fabricated mechanical! equip- 
ment may be illustrated by comparing the relative 
effect of such expense on the final sales value of ma- 
chine tools manufactured in New England versus those 
manufactured in Cincinnati, when both products are 
sold in Detroit. As a typical example, take an 18-in. 
geared head engine lathe weighing 1% tons and cost- 
ing $1,700 or a little over $1,000 per ton. The freight 
rate paid by the New England manuiacturer on pig 
iron wil amount to $4.91 per ton, while that paid by 
the Cincinnati manufacturer wiil come to $3.15. The 
New England manufacturer will pay $8.89 per ton to 
transport the finished product, in carload lots, to De- 
troit, while the Cincinnati manufacturer will pay only 
$5.50. The total difference in transportation cost comes 
to $5.06 per ton, less than % per cent of the sales value 
of the machine.” 

Further, the report says the average freight rate 
on pig iron from nearest sources of supply to principal 
industrial centers in the Mid-West is about $2.60 a ton, 
about $3.30 in the Mid-Atlantic section, and $4.90 in 
New England. This disadvantage to New England of 
from 7 to 12 per cent shrinks to about 2 or 3 per cent 
of the sales price, assuming rough castings to sell at 
from 4 to 5 times the cost of the pig iron. The differ- 
ence in cost of shipping a ton of rough castings to St. 
Louis from Boston and Cleveland amounts to $5, or 
about 5 per cent of the sales cost, thus making New 
England’s freight increment approximately 7 per cent 
as an extreme in this rough type of product. 

This explains why such goods as cast iron and mal- 
leable fittings can be best produced near the place of 
consumption. On the other hand, such items as small 
iron body valves and brass valves and fittings made in 
New England, with fair freight rates, can compete 
with the Mid-West. 

In steel castings, again, the situation is different. 
While in cast iron, cost of the pig predominates, steel] 
castings require only 10 to 12 per cent of pig iron; the 
rest of the raw material is chiefly scrap of local source. 
The labor situation is relatively satisfactory. In steel 
castings, therefore, New England plants should com- 
pete effectively with any other cast-steel manufactur- 
ing center for equal distance of transportation of fin- 
ished product. 


Amounts of Various Overhead Expense Items 


S an indication, however, of the place that various 

items of overhead and sales expense occupy in a 
plant’s expenditure, the following data are drawn from 
the study of representative New England plants. 

Taxes, excluding income taxes, average about 2.6 
per cent of the manufacturing cost. In several plants 
these run below 1 per cent, while in two or three cases 
the tax expense is above 5 per cent. 

Insurance averages about 0.6 per cent, in some cases, 
however, running as high as 2 per cent. 

Power and light average about 3 per cent, ranging 
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in different plants from less than 1 per cent up to over 
7 per cent. 

ror depreciation, the amounts allowed bear little 
relation to the type of plant, the variation being more 
between individual plants, and evidently due in part 
to methods of bookkeeping. The range, for example, 
in difterent plants runs from 2 up to 8 per cent. 

The cost of administration, not including selling, 
averaged about 6 per cent. 


Inadequate Attention to Marketing 


NDER the classification of marketing, the report 

argues that it should be of distinct advantage for 
the machine tool builder to foster through his adver 
tising and his sales force this idea that productive ma- 
chinery is an investment and should therefore be 
bought on a basis of yield rather than primary cost. 
An astonishingly small amount of the advertising space 
now in use is directed to this purpose. 

“It is noticeable that the tendency in the automo- 
tive field is to place the selection and purchase of pro- 
ductive equipment in the hands of chief officials. This 
type of man is both more accessible through advertis- 
ing and more susceptible to the investment viewpoint 
than the average purchasing agent.” 

Of 27 leading firms, only 11 show an export busi- 
ness and this ranges from 1 to 11 per cent, one firm, 
manufacturing patented machinery, going as high as 
50 per cent. Among these plants, too, there has been 
established no uniform policy as to credits. 

“We find that in the year 1923 for the United States 
as a whole, 6.9 per cent of the metal working machinery 
produced was exported. Returns from six of our larg- 
est machine tool builders in New England show that 
one manufacturer exceeded this percentage by export- 
ing 11 per cent of his product. One had exports total- 
ing 6 per cent while the other four exported less than 
1 per cent. 

There is a great need in particular for organization 
for the purpose of engaging expert research into costs 
viewed from an engineering rather than a strictly ac- 
counting standpoint, so that uniform prices may be 
established which will enable all in the field to manu- 
facture at a fair profit. “If the New England manu- 
facturer in the metal trades will follow the lead of the 
automobile manufacturer and cooperate with his fellow 
manufacturers for the improvement of the trade as a 
whole, he should find many hitherto unsuspected sources 
of profit.” 


Expansion by Broad Regions in Foundry and Machine 
Shop Preduction 


HE production of foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts (including textile machinery and machine tools) 
in the United States has more than tripled in the 26 
years from 1899 to 1923. The increase in value has 
been from $650,000,000 to $2,750,000,000, while the 
price of metal products has increased about 31 per 
cent over the period. The percentage gains or losses 
over each census period were as given in the accom- 
panying table. Up to 1914 the Mid-West gained more 
than New England and far surpassed the Mid-Atlantic 
section. 
Percentage Gaines or Losses in Production of Foundry and 
Machine Shop Products 


New Mid- 
Engiand Atlantic Mid-Weat 

Gain 1899-1914 26 il 76 

Gain 1914-1919 woul 232 181 218 
Lous 1919-1921 : 25 —29 
Gain 1921-1923 25 28 
Gain or Loss 1919-1922 4G 2 
Total Gain 1899-1923 266 


From the end of the war to 1923, the total annual 
production of machine tools in the United States fell 
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REFRACTORIES INSTITUTE 


Cooperation of Consuming Industries Urged at 
Fall Meeting—Favor Standard 
Dimensions for Brick 


ff it forth by manufacturers of refrac- 
aralleled by a like interest on the part 

sume them in order to assure mutual 
keynote of the fall meeting of the 


Refractories Institute held at the University 
21. This sounded 
y, Crescent Refractories Co., Curwens- 


rittsourghn, OUct. message, as 


P resident of the institute, was particularly 
greater representation of the iron and steel 
r consuming industries was one 
nly things which detracted from the general 
Limiting Size Variation in Brick 
Of particular interest was a paper by Stuart M. 
Phelps and H. Foster Robertson, industrial fellows, 
Refractories Fellowship, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, on “The Variation of Size Occur- 
ring in Clay and Silica Refractories.” Preprints of this 
paper had been distribued before the meeting and pro- 
voked a ely discussion, although through vote, it 
finally was referred back to the authors with a recom- 
mendation that the study and investigation be extended 
t | districts, the paper having been based only upon 
investigations of Pennsylvania brick, and that a report 


be submitted at the next meeting of tne institute. 
The naner marked a definite sten in the directi 
ne pape marked a aetinite ster in tne direction 
} 


oft establishing a 
though it point 


standard of dimensions for brick, al- 


ed out the difficulties to be encountered 


providing users with 9 x 4% x 2%-in bricks. It was 

ated that all manufacturers could not produce to those 
dimensions easi r economically at present and that 
the immediate consideration was one of control of the 
ariation in dimensions of existing sizes. A limitation 
of tolerances was advanced as the method to bring 
about satisfaction among users now laboring with 
difficulty because of the dime variations between 
the product of various manufacturers. A machine for 
measuring the brick was shown and described, together 
with some interesting charts showing how many brick 
would be acceptable if the tolerance recommendation 
was accepted. This recommendation suggested that not 
more than 10 per cent of the brick in a shipment shall 
vary from the average size more than 1/16 in. in thick- 
ess or width or more than % in. in length. 


Interpreting Laboratory Data 


R. F. Geller, Bureau of Standards, Washington. in 


a . i 
nis paper “The Significance of Laboratory Data.’ 
stressed the danger of acceptance of empirical data 
the basis of specifications and expressed the belief tha 
it was not helpful to publish generalizations, whicl 
might retard scientific advancement by limiting the 
range of endeavor. The cone softening point he said 
was no more than the coefficient of thermal] exy sila 
He stressed the use <« f test and the trial of the results 
of tests. but said that those making them shoul 

; become satisfied that these methods are sufficient 
Gordon B. Wilkes, Massachusetts Institute of Ty 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., said in an informal talk 
prior to a discussion of a paper, “Boiler Furnace Re 
fractories,” by E. B. Powell, Stone & Webster, Inc.. 
Boston, before the American Society of M« nical EF) 
gineers in New York on Nov. 30, 1925, that the an 


pretation of tests and their correlation inted m 


Referring to Mr. Powell’s paper, he stated that j 
) purpose was not to tell the manufacturer how to make 
. brick, but to raise the question whether he was 
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the depression, dropping from a production 
twice that of the Mid-Atlantic States in | 
regaining only business enough to bring her 192° yaly 
of product up to 46 per cent less than that for 19) 
The Mid-West ran nearly parallel with the int 
as a whole, sustaining a 38 per cent loss in productic 
over the period. 


making, burning and sorting as well as possible. Mr. 


Wilkes said that there was no real reason why grog 
in the brick should vary in size, nor why the brand 
name should not mean the same size of brick at all 
times. He also sustained the conclusions of Mr. Geller 
as to the danger of accepting as final the results of 
that were not positively established. 

L. E. Hankinson, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
also hinged his talk on Mr. Powell’s paper, in reviewing 
his experiences when trying to find a suitable slag 
resistant refractory for the furnace boilers at the 
plants of his company. Because of the installation ex- 
pense of the furnace and the heavy burden of expense 
when it was down, it was essential, the speaker said, 
to secure the inner wall protection against slag erosion 
that would give the greatest service at the least cost. 
High temperature cements having failed, investigation 
of refractories was started and all kinds except carbor- 
indum brick were tried out. There were different re- 
sults from the various refractories, and on account of a 
difference in the coal, different results were reached 
at the two big power plants of the company. 

Samuel J. McDowell, Bureau of Standards, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in a paper on “Laboratory Study of Slag 
Erosion,” stressed the lack of fundamental data upon 
which to build positive conclusions. The concluding 
paper of the meeting on “Plastic Refractories,” by 
Stuart M. Phelps, was an interesting review of tests 
of four kinds of clays. 


tests 


Chain Belt Co. Starts New Engineering 
Building at West Milwaukee 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has started work on 
a new engineering building at its West Milwaukee 
works. The building will house the steel fabricating 
and assembly departments, drafting room, and general 
engineering offices of the contract division of its 
business. 

This is the third major unit to be erected on the 
59-acre West Milwaukee site, and is part of the gen- 
eral plan gradually to move the downtown Milwaukee 
plant located at Sixteenth Avenue and Park Street, 
to the larger tract in West Milwaukee. When the 
engineering building is completed approximately half 
of the organization will be located at the West Mil- 
waukee works. 

The new unit will be of steel, brick and glass con- 
struction with approximately 80 per cent of the roof 
and walls in glass. Approximately 240 tons of steel 
are included in the specification. It will be 308 ft. 
long and 120 ft. wide with the exception of the office 
building, which will be 144 ft. wide. Frank B. Chase, 
Inc., Chicago, is the engineer and designer. 

The new building will have eight traveling cranes. 
Several new and larger machines are being added to 
the present equipment. It will be devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of contract engineering work, such 
as conveyors, elevators, traveling water screens, 
bunkers, hoppers, and general steel structural work. 
Every department connected with that part of the com- 
pany’s business will be housed in the new building, 
making it a self-contained unit in every sense. 

The Chain Belt Co. was organized in 1891 for the 
manufacture of chain and power transmission ma- 
chinery, which naturally developed into the additional 
ine of material handling conveyors. In 1908 the con- 
crete mixer line was added and since developed to such 
an extent that the second large unit at West Mil- 
waukee was built to house that branch of the business. 
The Chain Belt Co. has affiliated with it the following 
Milwaukee concerns: the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., the 
Federal Malleable Co., and Interstate Drop Forge Co. 
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MAKING FARMS PROSPER 


Implement Makers Advocate Industrial 
operation in Agriculture 


That the business of agriculture can be made to 
prosper by means of intelligent progressive manage 
ment and the use of labor saving and improved modern 

equipment, such as is em- 
ployed in any successful 
enterprise, was urged at 
the annual convention of 
the National Association 
of Farm Implement Manu- 
facturers held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, 
Oct. 20-22. E. J. Gittens, 
vice-president J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., the retiring 
president of the associa- 
tion, pointed out that, just 
as the various depart- 
ments of a manufacturing 
concern must cooperate to 
the fullest extent for 
greatest efficiency and 
best returns, so must the 
: manufacturer and dealer 
= cooperate in the distribu- 

tion of equipment if the 
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R. W. E. HAYES 


: : three factors in agricul- 
SeaseneceeneeecesssccsseTstiereneOURRUUTISNSEDEIOUSUNTOSNETENITIC CSUR ture, the fa rmer, the 
dealer and the manufac 


turer, are to prosper and make progress. 

It was suggested that both manufacturers and 
dealers can cooperate in salvaging or otherwise dis 
posing of worn out and obsolete machinery which is 
allowed to lie about on farms. This condition is largely 
responsible for the impression that the farmer buys 
too much machinery, and it is similar to the situation 
which would result if manufacturers and dealers per 
mitted their scrap and obsolete machinery to remain 
scattered about their premises. 


Future Development of Farm Machinery 


Further improvement in design and application of 
farm machinery and the continued standardizing of 
parts was recommended alike by manufacturers, agri 
cultural engineers and practical farmers, the latter 
being well represented at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion. O. W. Sjogren, president of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, stated that the de- 
velopment of farm machinery will continue as it has 
done during the past fifty years. Within the last five 
years harvesting methods in the more arid sections of 
the country have been revolutionized and there are now 
strong indications that these same methods are getting 
well under way in the more humid territories. With 
reference to the use of power on the farm, he said it 
was indicated that it is used to replace human labor 
in but little over half the work now necessary. He 
expects the wide interest in adopting electric power 
more generally in agriculture to have a profound in- 
fluence on farming methods and the equipment of the 
future. “The matter of standardization and simplifica- 
tion in the farm implement industry has made some 
progress in the past few years,” continued Mr. Sjogren, 
“but much remains to be done. The American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers already has a standards 
program outlined by members representing the farm 
equipment industry, but it is imperative that every 
branch of the industry be represented in working out 
satisfactory standards.” 


New Officers Elected 


The attendance at the convention was large, there 
being a registration of 276, representing 127 member 
companies. At the regular business meeting R. W. E. 
Hayes, Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Galva, IIl., formerly 
chairman of the executive committee, was elected presi- 
dent of the association, succeeding E. J. Gittens, and 
H. E. Jackson, Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, 
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lll., was named to succeed Mr. Hayes on the committee. 

It was also announced that the water system de- 
partment, a newly organized branch of the association, 
is actively at work, both in the interest of the manu- 
facturer and the farmer, 11 companies manufacturing 
such equipment having taken out membership in the 
department since its establishment. 


To Hold Further Hearings in Jones & 
Laughlin Case 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced that a hearing in the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation case will be held Dec. 1 
at Pittsburgh before Examiner Jewell. At the same 
time the commission also made public an order sus- 
pending from Oct. 20 to Feb. 17 proposed increases in 
rates on iron and steel in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict, which were filed by the carriers as one outgrowth 
of the Jones & Laughlin scale. A hearing on the Chi- 
cago switching case will be held before Examiner Paul. 

The Pittsburgh hearing in the Jones & Laughlin 
proceeding involves a complaint of steel producers in 
the Pittsburgh district against the scale established 
by the commission on iron and steel products from that 
district to the Middle West. The Pittsburgh steel 
manufacturers contend that the scale discriminates 
against them in favor of the Chicago district, one of 
the principal arguments being that the St. Louis mar- 
ket still is on an unduly preferential basis for the Chi- 
cago manufacturers. The latter recently countered by 
protesting against rates on steel from Chicago to points 
east and to the lower peninsula of Michigan, contend- 
ing that existing rates are favorable to Pittsburgh. 

The present and suspended Chicago switching rates, 
in cents per 100 lb., for carloads with a minimum 
weight of 60,000 Ib., are illustrated in the following: 
Three-Line 


One-Line Two-Line 


Rate Rate Rate 
Present 2.5 2.5 3 
Proposed 3 °6.5 *6.5 
*Subject to an alternative rate of 8c. per 100 Ib. for a 
carload minimum weight of 36,000 Ib 


Complaint Dismissed Against Wickwire 
Spencer Corporation 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has announced dismissal of its complaint 
against the Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of screen wire cloth. The com- 
plaint had charged the corporation with the acquisi- 
tion of the entire capital stock of the American Wire 
Fabrics Corporation, Chicago, manufacturer of screen 
wire cloth and before the acquisition, the commission 
said, a competitor of the Wickwire Spencer Stee] Cor- 
poration. The commission announced that in dismiss- 
ing the case it had reserved the right to reinstate it 
after there has been an authoritative interpretation of 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act. This section relates to 
corporate stock acquisition. 


National Safety Council Reports 
on Year’s Work 


The report of the work done by the National Safety 
Council to prevent accidents in the streets and in in- 
dustrial plants was made Monday, Oct. 23, by W. H. 
Cameron, managing director, at the opening session 
of the Fifteenth Annual Safety Congress in Detroit. 

The council has. at present 4200 active members, 
and the gross income of the organization, amounting 
to more than $500,000, was devoted largely to safety 
work in factories, shops and other industrial esteblish- 
ments. During the year 9,000,000 safety posters were 
distributed and 83 different pamphlets, detailing the 
fundamentals of safety engineering practice, were 
issued. ’ 

Safety messages have been delivered by holding 
meetings and giving educational talks. Investigation 
of new means of giving workers and the public greater 
protection against accidents was carried on. 
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British Industry Still Crippled 


7 


rices Higher and Mills Show Less Interest in Forward Business—Continental Mar. 
S kets Strong—Japan Buys American Pipe 
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British Coal Strike Apparently Approach- 
ing the End 
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selling sizable quantities. The Société des Hauts Four. 
neaux et Acieries de Differdange, Luxemburg x. 
ing in a furnace at Rumelange. The Friedrichshiitte 
A. G., Westphalia, has booked 30,000 tons of ra 
Tin plate is strong and prices are advancing ra: 
y- here is large inquiry but makers are disinclined 
quote for forward delivery owing to the uncertainty 
f obtaining coal. Mill operations are affected by 
irregular deliveries of coal and steel. First quarter tir 
plate is now quoted up to 23s. 6d. per base box, whi 
end of the year shipment brings 23s. 9d. per base t 
Prompt shipment tin plate is nominally 24s. base 


( 


aul 
f.o.b. works port. 
Galvanized sheets are active and makers sold out 


the end of the year. 


Some are not quoting beyond 
A few merchant parcels of 

Japanese specification black sheets have been sold 

! is generally quiet. 


the end of December. 





taled nearly 450,000 tons. 


These figures included 

ut 60,000 tons of pig iron, 100.000 tons of billets and 
10,000 tons of sheet bars, and the nine months com- 
ared with the same period of 1925 show an increase of 
about 390,009 tons in imports of iron and steel. In 
the meantime the situation in the pig iron industry has 

ome acute. In the Cleveland district only two 
furnaces are in blast and no foundry iron is available 
for delivery before the middle of November. For this 
delivery the high price of £5 17s. 6d. per ton has been 
paid for Cleveland No. 3 G. M. B., representing a total 


f £2 7s. 6d. since the coal strike began. 
Large quantities of semi-finished steel from the 
Continent, chiefly from Belgium, France and Luxem- 
rg. have been coming in, and with the assistance of 
reign coal sheet mills have been carrying on as best 
they can. Galvanized skeet makers, in particular, have 
vy commitments and January is now about the 
arliest shipment available on any considerable quan- 
ties of No. 24 gage corrugated sheets in bundles. 
Tin plate makers have been handicapped throughout 
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British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


(Per Metric Ton) 


Belg £3 16s to £3 17%s. $18.47 to $18.83 
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Luxe rg 16 317% 18.47 to 18.8 

Basic pig - 
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Frat to 3 12 17.01 to 17 
burg 10 to 3 12 17.01 ¢t 17.50 
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the strike. In many instances either foreign steel or 
coal or both have proved unsuitable, and operations at 
mills have been intermittent. 

Order books of most mills are reported none too 
well filled, as for several weeks consumers both domes- 
tic and foreign have refrained from committing them- 
selves, while makers were equally reluctant to quote. 


BELGIAN PRICES STILL RISE 


Some Mills Out of Market—Exporters Unable to 
Pay Current Prices and Meet German 
Competition 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Oct. 2.—The stee] market con 
tinues the advance that began early last month, and 
although several mills have temporarily withdrawn 
from the market, others still in need of more tonnage 
are seeking business. In the meantime there is evi- 
dent a slight decrease in buying activity, which is re- 
sulting in a wide range of prices in some instances, the 
mills well booked quoting maximum prices and those 
still in need of tonnage accepting business at a lower 
level. On the whole, however, the market is firm. On 
a few products, German exporters are underquoting 
the current Belgian market, and as buyers are still 
seeking to purchase at lower than the current prices, 
these sel’ers are booking considerable business. In 
some quarters it is suggested that these German prices 
are not at present obtainable from the mills but are 
quoted by exporters, speculating on the prospect of an 
early settlement of the British coal strike, which would 
probably cause a slight decline in the market as British 
consumers have been heavy buyers as a result of the 
strike. 

Despite the prospect of an easier market when the 
British coal strike is settled, makers are facing higher 
costs of production now and after the strike. Coal 
prices are a large item, reflected in a higher coke mar- 
ket, and with the British strike concluded, cheaper fue! 
will undoubtedly result, but in addition the wage level 
is up and there is the 25 per cent increase in railroad 
freight rates, effective Oct. 1. As mills generally buy 
raw materials f.o.b. cars at producers’ works, paying 
the freight to their own mill and sell f.o.b. shipping 
port, the difference in freight rates, as far as export 
business is concerned, will be borne entirely by the 
mills. 

Pig Iron.—Prices are firm and the outlook for the 
future is favorable. No tonnage re.aains for October 
delivery and the demand from foreign markets, espe- 
cially Britain, for prompt shipment continues strong. 
British buyers, however, are inclined to hesitate at 
purchasing for November delivery in view of the pos- 
sible settlement of the coal strike. Further increases 
in prices, however, are expected. Domestic business in 
phosphoric foundry iron has been done at 610 to 615 fr. 
per metric ton, f.o.b. furnace. For export £3 14s. to 
£3 15s. per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp is quoted. The 
price for syndicate coke has been increased to 230 fr. 
for October compared with 215 fr. in September. Coke 
bought in the open market for spot shipment brings 
235 to 240 fr. per ton on occasion. 

Semi-Finished Material.— Purchasing by British 
consumers continues on a large scale and tonnages 
available for prompt delivery are small. It is a sellers’ 
market throughout, with buyers offering higher prices 
than the current market in order to secure early ship- 
ment. Blooms are quoted for export at £4 7s. 6d. 
($23.90) per ton, billets at £5 2s. 6d. ($25.15) per ton 
and sheet bars at £5 7s. 6d. ($26.35) per ton, all f.o.b 
Antwerp. 

Finished Material——The small volume of current 
business and the fact that several mills are teiapo- 
rarily out of the market, makes it difficult to deter- 
mine prices. Quotations differ with various mills, de- 
pending upon the tonnage on their books. As a whole, 
however, the market is strong and there is no evidence 
of an inclination toward concessions. Exporters are 
seeking to place immediate requirements, but complain 
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In the heavy trades there has been activity where 
foreign coal and steel were used, but most of the large 
mills have been, and still are, idle. A number of 
orders for ships have been placed recently and the rail 
mills have sizable orders on their books, so that when 
normal operation is resumed a period of considerable 
activity is expected. 


that the current quotations of Belgian mills are too 
high to permit of competition with German exporters. 
This possibly accounts for the small volume of business 
being placed at present. Mills are obtaining £5 10s. 
($27) per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp for bars and occasion- 
ally £5 12s. Exporters, however, are unwilling to offer 
more than £5 9s. per ton, Antwerp. Beams are quoted 
at £5 6s. ($26) per ton, angles at £5 10s. ($27) per 
ton, corrugated bars at £6 ($29.40) per ton and steel 
hoops at £6 15s. ($33) per ton, all f.o.b. Antwerp. 


FRENCH PRICES STEADY 


Buying Light as Consumers Reduce Stocks— 
Market Steady Since Cartel Formation 


Paris, FRANCE, Oct. 8.—Demand continues small 
and there is little expectation of an increase in buying 
until the large stocks in consumers’ hands have been 
cons:derably reduced. With costs of production higher 
as a result of advances in the price of fuel and higher 
railroad rates, no decrease in the current quotations is 
expected and with buyers confining their activity to the 
reduction of the heavy stocks purchased when a run- 
away market was expected, no early increase in prices 
seems probable. 

Export activity is also light and, with the Interna- 
tional Steel Cartel beginning to affect market prices, 
there is a growing belief that Europe is entering into 
a period of comparative stability of prices. Prior to 
the conclusion of the cartel buyers, expecting higher 
prices, purchased rather heavily, and, despite claims of 
the cartel members that no effort at extreme advances 
will be made, quotations on beams and bars have been 
advanced still further. 

Pig Iron.—Output of pig iron in August was 20,000 
tons greater than in July. Possibly as a result of this, 
it is now certain that the tonnage to be placed at the 
disposal of consumers for October will not be com 
pletely absorbed. Quotations on phosphoric foundry 
and hematite iron are unchanged for domestic delivery 
and the export market is strong. Britain is not con- 
suming large tonnages, but prices are as high as 75s. 
per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp for No. 3 foundry, with Belgian 
quotations at 625 fr., Antwerp. The old agreement by 
which France and Luxemburg will ship to Germany 
certain tonnages of steel and pig iron will probably be 
completely ratified oy all parties in the immediate 
future. The steel section of the agreement has been 
signed and a meeting at Essen or Dusseldorf will prob- 
ably settle minor points of difference on the pig iron 
deliveries. From the French and Laxemburg point of 
view, there is still to be settled the question of division 
of the total tonnage to be shipped to Germany. 

Semi-Finished Material—Prices are firm and the 
market continues active. Basic Bessemer billets are 
quoted up to 780 fr. per metric ton for domestic deliv- 
ery. Export business has been closed at £5 to £5 2s. for 
billets, £5 15s. to £4 17s. for blooms and £5 8s. to £5 10s. 
for sheet bars. 

Finished Material._Any tendency to offer conces- 
sions to secure desirable business is rapidly disappear- 
ing since the formation of the International Steel 
Cartel. Demand continues quiet, but the price tendency 
is undoubtedly upward, evidently with the object of 
selling for export at more remunerative prices than 
have prevailed in recent months. Since the establish- 
ment of the cartel export prices on beams have advanced 
to £5 12s. 6d., for bars £5 15s. and for wire rods, 
£5 17s. 6d. per metric ton, all fo.b. Antwerp. The 
domestic sheet market is not satisfactory, but export 
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prices continue firm on a slightly lower level than the 
quotations of Belgian and Luxemburg mills. Sheets of 
— mm. and heavier are generally quoted for export at 
£6 5s. per metric ton, Antwerp. 


British Empire Steel Corporation 
in Difficulties 


INTO, ONT., Oct. 26—James A. Russell, tariff 
| J. C. Saunders, Deputy Minister of Finance, 


f the Dominion Government, have gone to Sydney, 
N. S., to investigate the affairs of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, which is in serious difficulty. A 
eport by the Duncan Commission states that the first 
tep toward bringing the maritime provinces back to 
normal economic conditions is the rehabilitation of in- 


justry. With the tariff denied as a means for this 
purpose, the commission in its report suggests a rever- 
to a policy of bounties on iron and steel products. 

The British Empire Steel Corporation was formed 
about six years ago, and was a merger of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co., the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. and 

) shipyard, wire and nail and other allied companies. 
At the time of the merger the Conservative party was 
in power at Ottawa and refused to incorporate the 
British Empire Steel Corporation with a capital of 
$100,000,000. It was the product of the post-war com 
bination and merger policy and the federal govern- 
ment considered it was over-capitalized. Failing to 
secure incorporation at Ottawa, the promoters were 
successful in their application to the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia. 

The British Empire Steel Corporation was a failure 
in part through insufficient protection. A Toronto 
trust company is now in charge of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co. section of the corporation, and there has 
recently been some talk of the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co. also going into the hands of receivers, al- 
though the latter step is being fought by the holding 
company and no definite step has been taken in this 


connection. 


Heavy British Imports of Steel in Septem- 
ber—Exports Decline 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26.—Imports of iron and steel 
products into the United Kingdom in September ex- 
ceeded exports by 285,486 gross tons, the largest ton 
nage excess of any month since the beginning of the 
coal strike, according to a report received by the De- 
partment of ‘Commerce from Commercial Attaché Wil- 
liam L. Cooper, London. While the proportion of Brit- 
ish exports to imports has been falling since last June, 
September recorded the widest variation when exports 
were only 36 per cent of imports. Total British im- 
ports of iron and steel products in September aggre- 
gated 445,704 tons or 41.4 more than those of August, 
while exports fell to 160,218 tons, a decline of 5.6 pe 
cent below those of the preceding month 


Canadian Output of Iron and Steel Higher 
in September 


TORONTO, Oct. 26.—The production of pig iron in 
Canada for the month of September was 64,187 gross 
tons, which was 9 per cent over the 58,780 tons re- 
ported for the month of August, and was almost double 
the 34,609 tons made during the month of September, 
1925. For the 9 months ended with September, the 
production of pig iron totaled 561,063 tons, which com- 
pares with 872.960 tons for the corresponding 9 months 
of last year. 

The production of steel ingots and castings for the 
month of September at 58,837 tons marked an increase 
of 29 per cent over the output of 45,674 tons produced 
in August. While the production of direct steel cast- 
ings fell off to 1673 tons in September from 2126 tons 
in August, the loss was more than offset by the increase 
in the production of ingots. For the first 9 months of 
the year, the cumulative production of steel ingots and 
castings amounted to 600,542 tons. 
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JAPAN BUYS PIPE 


Tokio Company Buys Large Tonnage — Im. 
porters Quote Higher Prices 
New York, Oct. 26.—Trade with Japan co: 


At 
active with small lot purchases of tin plate cont g 
to accumulate and some of the large inquiries that 
have been in the market recently, placed with mills in 


the United States. The 1,290,000 ft. of black gas pi; 
for the Tokio Gas & Engineering Co. has been award 
to a large Japanese export house and will probably 
be divided between two large American makers. On: 
Japanese export house recently placed about 300,000 ft. 
of l-in. gas pipe with a large independent. 

The market for light gage black sheets is quiet, 
although there are a number of inquiries on which 
bids have been submitted. Export buyers are of the 
opinion that lower prices might be obtained if a de- 
sirable specification were offered. The recent quota- 
tion of $83 to $85 per ton is believed to represent the 
maximum with $82 to $82.50 per ton, c.i.f. Japan, pos- 
sible. The market on tin plate seems to range from 
$4.60 to $4.75 per base box for export business. 

Since the increase by American mills of the export 
price of barbed wire, from $2.80 per 100 lb., f.a.s. New 
York to $3.25 per 100 lb., f.a.s. New York, trade has 
been ¢xtremely quiet and only recently a few small 
purchases have been made by South American con- 
sumers, possibly as a result of recent advances in the 
price of steel products on the Continent. 

Importers of European steel in New York report 
a slightly smaller volume of business recently, probably 
as a result of the higher quotations that prevailed im- 
mediately prior to and since the formation of the 
International Steel Cartel. A further increase in 
Continental steel prices has brought the quotations on 
German bars to about 1.90c. per lb., cif. duty paid 
for Thomas steel or 2c. per lb. or more for open-hearth 
quality. Importers are awaiting with interest the re- 
sult of the investigation of German steel imports and 
their relation to “dumping,” that is being made by 
the Treasury Department through port appraisers. 


Fabricators Open Annual Meeting 
(Concluded from page 1213) 
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tablishment of equitable fire insurance rates, the weld- 
ing of structural steel, windbracing, and other technica! 
questions snould be given close attention. 

“By way of illustrating the possibility of new uses 
for our product we can point to the use of steel in 
residences, a development due in great part to our 
persistent featuring of the practicability of the steel 
frame house. 

“The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, the Mas- 
sillon Steel Joist Co., and others have now perfected 
the use of steel sections for the frames of residences, 
and for the floors of all types of buildings. These in- 
novations should interest all fabricators because of 
the possibilities they offer for new business, and be- 
cause in the case of large commercial structures, steel 
floor construction in conjunction with a steel frame 
places the fabricator in a more favorable position in 
respect to costs as compared with those of competing 
materials.” 

Some of the other interesting topics discussed by 
Mr. Abbott will be included in the report of the con- 


vention as a whole, to appear in the next issue of 
THE IRON AGE. 


The Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, has purchased 
the Grand Rapids, Holland & Chicago Railway for 
$227,500. This line extends from Holland, Mich., to 
Grand Rapids, Macatawa and Saugatuck. The pur- 
chase includes 34 miles of double track, rolling stock, 
shops and real estate. The rolling stock consists of 
14 heavy-type interurban passenger cars and freight 
equipment. The trackage and equipment will be taken 
ovt of service and dismantled. 
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British Steel Industry Has Problem 
(Concluded from page 1204) 
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good account of themselves as soon as fuel is again 
available, and orders are meanwhile piling up. 


‘ More Syndication Needed 

British iron and steel industries are gradually being 
driven to regard themselves as a single industrial unit, 
and to aim at becoming, so far as possible, self-con- 
tained; but they have not progressed sufficiently to 
command an invitation to join the Continental cartel. 
At present there is a cleavage of interest between steel 
manufacturers and those re-rollers who depend upon 
imported steel. The revival of the South Wales tin 
plate and sheet steel industry is partly dependent 
upon imported bars, and this is a menacing feature. 
It is not improbable that in due course foreign compe- 
tition will be concentrated upon the final product, and 
that British rolling mills (sheet and tin plate mills in 
particular) will eventually experience the same diffi- 
culty as some independents in the United States did in 
operating at a profit until they built their own steel 
works. 

Two steps are worthy of serious consideration in 
British steel circles at the present time. The first is 
the formation of a syndicate or small group of syndi- 
cates in the industry; the second is the increase of 
technical efficiency by the closing of antiquated works 
and the erection of up-to-date plants in which the cost 
of transport will be reduced to the minimum and heat 
and power conserved. The second is conditioned by 
the first. Syndication could do much for owners under 
present conditions. For they admit that specialization 
in the matter of plant is not being pressed to nearly 
the extent that is already possible, and that cooperation 
on the part of the manufacturers in each of the exist- 
ing steel regions would facilitate production and re- 
duce costs. Moreover, the advantages of a unified or- 
ganization for sales, with systematic research, adver- 
tisement on a large scale, and the cultivation of mar- 
kets, are of the first order of importance. 

Syndication, whether in the iron and steel industries 
of Britain or in those numerous other undertakings in 
which similar results might be expected, is by no means 
easy of achievement. In the first place, the tempera- 
ment of the British manufacturer is intensely individ- 
ualistic. He prefers independence with a modest com- 
petence to disciplined membership of a larger unit, 
even when it would make his income larger and more 
secure. But there is a considerable difference between 
a love of independence rooted in tradition and love of 
adventure which, in industry as well as in other 
spheres, was once regarded as a peculiarly British 
trait. And it is the former that constitutes the real 
obstacle to syndication. 


Call for Large-Visioned Management 


In the second place, a syndicated industry would 
demand qualities from the leaders which differ ma- 
terially from those which are now necessary in indus- 
try. The commercial and administrative problems that 
arise in the course of business have hitherto been re- 
garded in England as comparatively simple, and those 
whose claim to leadership rests solely upon technical 
or proprietary grounds have been expected to cope with 
them. 

The problems of active management in Britain are 
changing with great rapidity, and there is much diffi- 
culty already in finding men capable of directing the 
many activities of amalgamated enterprises. British 
engineers tell us that satisfactory heads of depart- 
ments can be found with ease, but that men capable of 
undertaking general business management are rare. 
Messrs. Austin and Lloyd are following up their initial 
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work in interpreting American practice to England by 
illustrating from their experience how English busi- 
ness men who are able to control the activities of two 
or three establishments are hopelessly lost when they 
are faced with the wholly different problem of direct- 
ing the financial and commercial business of a combi- 
nation owning a dozen or more establishments. Thercby 
hang some sad British tales of recent origin. Similar 
difficulties we know were experienced in America when 
the great steel combinations were promoted; and not 
all of these have yet been overcome. 

Britain has certainly not yet reached the limit in 
the size of a business organization which can be effi- 
ciently controlled by human beings. As the unit grows 
the function of management changes in character, but 
new needs usually produce leaders equal to them. 
There is no reason to doubt the ability of England to 
produce its own men for this purpose. But many of 
her business men have inherited businesses for the 
control of which they are not fitted either by nature 
or by training; they are content with far less than 
would have satisfied their abler and more venturesome 
fathers and grandfathers. 

In addition, the business opportunities of the clever, 
ambitious but needy British youth have been enor- 
mously reduced by the growth in the average size 
of the business unit. But war time experience and 
general strike experience last spring have shown that 
when they really care the British people are still able 
to display those qualities of initiative and resource for 
which they have been famed. 


Syndication for Efficiency 


The nation is clearly on its trial under burdens 
which no other country we visited is carrying. Britain's 
system of private enterprise, too, is on its trial. It 
has, we believe, been unjustly blamed for much that is 
due solely to the war; but it will henceforth be judged 
by the manner in which it adapts itself to new needs 
Private enterprise in steel or in any of the great basic 
industries of Europe or America is no longer, in the 
main, individual enterprise. It is the enterprise of 
groups working under severe discipline, and its key- 
note is not capitalism but management. 

Group control in most countries has hitherto been 
exclusive in method and monopolistic in intention. The 
world needs increasingly, not nationalized industries, 
but a syndication in which monopoly, if it is present, 
will be merely incidental, and national efficiency the 
motive and the justification. We would not be sur- 
prised if some of Britain’s European competitors in 
the steel industry were the first to set the example; 
even though the repeated suggestions of our far-seeing 
steel leader, Mr. Gary, looking toward intelligent in- 
ternational steel control, have not as yet been received 
with any marked favor. 


Milwaukee Engineers Elect Officers 


Arthur C. Flory, manager steam turbine depart- 
ment, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., was elected president 
of the Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee at the annual 
meeting on Oct. 20. The other new officers are: Vice- 
president, Alex H. Luedicke, chief engineer Gridley 
Dairy Co.; secretary, Robert Cramer, consulting engi- 
neer; treasurer, Walter R. Mueller, sales engineer; 
directors, Fraser Jeffery, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
John D. Maurer, general manager Illinois Steel Co., 
and Ralph Cahill of Cahill & Douglas, consulting engi- 
neers. 


Among the ten of the seventy-five exhibitors at the 
recent four-day show of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts at the Copley-Plaza hotel, Boston, John 
Bath & Co., gages, and the Graton & Knight Co., 
leather products, received special commendation from 
an art jury appointed to pass on the products shown. 
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SOME GAIN IN ORDERS 





Heavier Buying by Automotive Industry 
—Norfolk & Western Issues List 





Sales Improve at Cincinnati While the Market 
Remains Dull in Other Centers 


IVERGENT reports regarding the machine tool 
1D. arket come from the different selling centers. 
ere is greater activity at Cincinnati, where October 
les are expected to equal those of September. In 
act, at least three large Cincinnati manufacturers re- 
rt that orders so far this month are running 25 to 
{0 per cent ahead of those of last month. Production 
n machine tool plants in that district has reached a 
fairly high point, and deliveries on some tools have 
engthened to three months. The market situation is 


predominantly quiet at Chicago, Cleveland and Pitts- 


New York 


New York, Oct. 26 
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One 18-in. cold saw 
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burgh, and a slight improvement in business ted 
at New York. In New England, October is likely t 
prove the leanest month this year, and machin 
builders are running largely on old orders. 

In the West the automotive industry is proving the 
best source of new business. Dodge Brothers, Inc., De- 
troit, has closed for 56 gear hobbers, and other orders 
placed by motor car builders cover three automati 
lathes, seven crankshaft lathes and eight automati 
lathes respectively. 

The list of the International Harvester Co. for its 
Fort Wayne, Ind., plant has been closed through the 
purchase of used equipment. At Pittsburgh the Board 
of Education has bought 51 tools for two schools. A 
list, which has been put out by the New York Edisor 
Co., New York, includes 18 items. 

In view of the recent dearth of railroad orders, a 
list which has been issued by the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad is of particular interest. It embraces 114 
tools, covering the road’s 1927 requirements. 


to cost in excess of $400,000 with machinery 
G. Preis is company architect. 

The Le Mur Lighting Mfg. Co., 9 Walker Street, New 
York, manufacturer of lighting equipment, has leased a floor 
n the building at 334-44 Hudson Street, totaling 12,00 
q. ft., for expansion. 

The Coldak Corporation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, manufacturer of electric refrigerating machines, is dis 

sing of a note issue of $1,150 000, a portion of the fund t 
be used for the purchase of the plant and business of the 
\laska Refrigerator Co., Muskegon, Mich., and for exten 

ns and betterments. The company is under the direction 
of the J. G. White Management Corporation, 33 Liberty 
Street, New York. John H. Pardee is president. 


The New York Steam Corporation, 280 Madison Avenue 
New York, is disposing of a preferred stock issue to total! 
$2,337,500, a portion of the proceeds to be used in connectior 
with a new power plant now in course of construction, to 
cost approximately $2,500,000 with equipment, and for which 
Thomas E. Murray, Inc., 55 Duane Street, is engineer 
James D. Hurd is president. 

The Servel Corporation, 51 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, manufacturer of electric refrigerating machines, has 
ecured manufacturing rights in the United States of the 
von Platen-Munters gas-fired refrigerating equipment, # 

cent Swedish invention, and is arranging for early quan 
lity production. Officials of the Consolidated Gas Co., 130 
Mast Fifteenth Street, are interested in the Servel company 

The Sterling Casket Hardware Co., 383 Kent Avenut 

ooklyn, has awarded a general contract to Eugene F 
Warwick, Crescent Plaza Building, Long Island City, for a 
ew one-story plant, 210 x 310 ft., at Maspeth, L. I., to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. Harry Harvie, 370 Seventh Avenu 


New York, is architect 
_ The Air Reduction Co., Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has concluded arrangements for the purchase of the 


lant and business of the Davton Oxygen & Hydrogen Prod- 
ucts Co., Dayton, Ohio, and will continue operations as & 
branch factory. 

The Federal Light & Traction Co., 
New York, 
the We st. 


52 William Street 
operating electric light and power properties in 
is disposing of a bond issue of $1,329,000, a portion 
f the proceeds to be used for expansion and betterments 
E. N. Sanderson is president. 

Cohen & Siegel, 45 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
irchitects, have filed plans for a two-story automobile ser 
vice, repair and garage building, 75 x 86 ft.. to cost $100,000 
with equipment. 


, The Glaterer Wire Works, Inc., Hammonton, N. J., is said 
to be planning to rebuild the 
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portion of its factory destroyed 


ne 


See ul 


pe 
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fire Oct. 15, with loss reported at close to $30,000 including tory high school estimated to cost $200,000, for whic! iy 
quipment. structure will soon be placed under way Carl Ade, 104 Bast 
The Ulster Iron Works, Inc., Dover, N. J., is arranging Avenue, Rochester, is architect 
the resumption of operations at its plant on Nov. 1, {& The General Railway Signal Co.. West Avenue, Rochester 
owing a shut-down for a number of weeks, during whic} has secured license from the Miller Train-Control Cor 
xtensions and improvements have been made. including the poration for the manufacture of the Miller systems of train 
nstallation of an electric conveyor system and other equi ntrol and train-stop devices, and will develop facilities for 
ment. The plant will start up with a working force of about this lh 
0 men The Board f Water Commissioners, Greenville Water : 
The Stockham Pipe & Fitting Co., 8& Thirt fifth Street D t ‘f burgh, N. Y.. ie asking bids until Nov. 1 for 5 
Brooklyn, with main plant at Birmingham is acquir equips at supply systen ncluding a steel water ; 
roperty, 200 x 305 ft., at Hudson City, N. J : i site for tan| nd t r wit! pacity of 300,000 gal. Frank A. Rice 13 
: | 


new plant, for which plans will soon be drawn 


The Hansen-Van Winkle Co., Chestnut a Var ire 


; 
Rurer Bids »« nm be sked by Esenwein & Johnson, Ellicott i 








Streets, Newark, manufacturer of motors, dynamos, etc., is Square, Buffa architects, for four-story automobile se i 
said to be arranging an expenditure in excess of $350,000 vice, repa nd garage building, $1 x 170 ft... at Rochester i 
for remodeling and equipping the former plant of the Atha t t about $ 000 with « a 
Steel Works, Lister Avenue, recently acquired Bids will FR. Dav West Fa Stre< Niagara Falls. N.Y i ts p 
taken at once on general contract. The present busin« s said to 1 t lof a pr t to const tand operate 4 F 
vill be removed to the new location. Fletcher-Thon t » local rubber 1 ‘ ‘ produ : f automobile tire fee 
Bridgeport, Conn and 415 Lexinetor \ é New specialties and kindr , luct ' t about $50.000 with ie. 
York, is architect and engineer. equipment lef 
The E. B. Kelly Co., Inc., 235 Halsey Street, Newar te 
oncrete machinery, has acquired property, 50 x 147 ft at . t; i 
293-95 Frelinghuysen Avenue, and will have pl drawn at Chicago 2 
nee for a new two-story works to cost about $30 : 
Crircaco, Oct. 2 : 


George La Monte & Son, 299 Kingsland Road, Nutley 
N. J., manufacturer of special paper goods, has awarded a 4 FURTS a — ‘ 
machine market . ' ons are ‘4 





general contract to Henry M. Doremus & Co., 79 Orangé t indicat , es 
Street, Newark, for a two-story addition, 100 x 100 ft., t hat Octob« t nese wi fa below that of uh 
ost $80.000 with equipment Fletcher-Thompson, In Septembe Orders the past weel sve fallen off , Bea 
Bridgeport, Conn., and New York, is architect and enginee "he ate of the Illinois Steel ¢ nd the General ; i Hi 
J. Janitschek, 59 Lake Street, Jersey City, N. J perat Mlectr Cc Fort Wayne Ind are still oper ; ed) 
ng an iron foundry, has superstructure work nearing con e Fort Wayne t of the International Har | 
letion on a new one-story foundry, 50 x 75 ft vest Co.. has beer lowed thr gh the purchas¢ ‘ Tt, 
Tracey Brothers, Inc., Englishtown, N. J., recently organ f used equipment in the Fort Wayne and Indian ; # 
zed by William and George Tracey, Englishtown, has con polis districts The city of Chicago is inauirine 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of the plants a1 for & 18<im. and i@-in. lathe for its meter sheave ‘ts : 
business of the Jamesburg Ice Co., Jamesburg, N. J., with ; Ps 
main plant at Asbury Park, N. J., and branches at Helmetta The Chicago & Mlir Midland Raltlroad will build a new 
nd Spotswood. The artificial ice plant at Asbury Park was ar shop, 50 x 200 ft., at Taylorville, Ill ; 
lestroyed recently by fire with loss estimated at close t The National Machi: Works 1569 Sheffield Avene f 
$100,000 and the new owner is said to be planning for early Chicag« will build a one-story 1} k pattern shop, 50 x wad 
rebuilding. 147 ft.. to cost $16,000 Ww. D. Mann, 32 West Randolph : } 
William E. Quimby, Inc., 5 Avenue C, Newark, manufas Street, is the architect . by 
turer of electric screw and centrifugal pumps, has leased a The New City Iron Works. 5401 South Western Boulevard 12 
me-story plant, 110 x 250 ft., to be erected by the Manu Chicago. will erect a one-story addition. 95 x 191 ft to f 
facturers’ Developing Co. for a new main plant The leas¢ ost $20,000. Dovell & Netz, 307 North Michigan Avenue, are TE 
overs a plot, 125 x 400 ft., to provide for later expansior the architects i 
The present works will be removed to this locatior Gilbert The New York Central Railroad Co LaSalle Street } A 
Rathman is general manager. Station, Chicago, will build a one-story brick power house ; # 
Gokeler & Stanton, manufacturers and dealers in ma 26 x 47 ft to cost $18,000 The architect le H. W. Fenno bs 
hinery and tools at 220 West Forty-second Street, New LaSalle Street ; - 
York, have been succeeded by Gokeler & Co. A. L. Gokeler The Otis Elevator Co., Quincy, Il, has awarded a con 5 
is president. tract to Buerkin & Buerkin, It Quincy, for a two-story ; a : 

4 The Automatic Safety Gas Lock Supply Corporation, 4 ddition. 60 x 80 ft to cost about $26.000 Headquarters pe 
Jackson Avenue, Long Island City, has been organized ire at Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New 5 ‘ 4 * 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The company expects to have York George Gardner is manager at Quincy & p 
ts manufacturing done by contract and is desirous of get The Evanston Garage Corporation, Evanston, UL, J : ie 
ting in touch with a plant equipped with automatic screw Hoffman, president, has awarded a general contract to : 
and other machinery to take up the manufacture of its lohn Traff. 3735 North Clark Street, Chicago, for a three | eee 
safety gas lock tory and wsernent service repair and garage bullding - Bs 

The Manhasset Mfg. Co., Inc. 11 Kingston Avenue “9 x 210 ft., to cost about $375,000 with equipment. Maurice oy F 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated to manufacture a safet | tein, 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago, is architect : a ; 
razor in the form of a toilet article It contemplates leasing The toard of Education, Mapleton, lowa, has completed ; x ce 
a Snctery Garey Ses Wee Wie OS Necee pre jlans for a one-story manual training bullding estimated eg 
for material and equipment. to cont $30,000 Work will proceed at ones Thomas, Mc ‘ 5 3 

The Manhattan Machinery Exchang: 0 Church Street Lennan & Thomas. Old Colony Building, Dee Moines, lowa ; a ; 
New York, after 35 years’ business in used machinery, ir re architects ae 
cluding the liquidation of plants, has incorporated with the The Salem Milling, Lighting & Heating Co., Salem, 8. D ae 
following officers: President and treasurer, Theodore Fried having planes drawn for a new local central steam- j fi 
berg; vice-president, Fred. Friedberg, and secretary, Adolp! iperated power station, to cost in excess of $76,000 with f : 

3 


Friedberg. Theodore Friedberg, president, has sailed f quipment. L. V. Schneider is president 


lina 








rt rat in Europe. 7 : 
short vacation } urope The st Paul Roofing & Cornice Co., 21 West Water i 
od Street, St. Paul, Minn has filed plane for the erection of . » 4 
1 new one-story factory, @ x 5S ft ® 
Buffalo The Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Raliroad Co., b a 
BUFFALO, Ox East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has plans for enlarge ee 
LANS have been filed by the Pierce-Arrow Motor Sales ments in its shope at Miles City, Mont., including inetallation : toe aE 
Co.. 754 Main Street, Buffalo, for a one-story service, re of equipment in the steam power house, estimated to cost i 
pair and parts shop to cost $125,000 including equipment $100,000 . ‘ 
Thomas F. Farrell, commissioner of canals and water The American Stee! Foundries Co., 400 North Michigan : APTE 
ways. State Public Works Building, 353 Broadway Iban) Avenue, Chicago, has awarded a general contract to the $ : 
z=) «(6& : ; ; - : ; 
N. Y., is asking bids until Nov. 16 for pumping equipment Summer-Sollitt Co 7 North Michigan Avenue, for ex : a 
for a proposed subdrainage system in the old Genesee Valley tensions and improvements in its plant at Bast Bt. Louls ie 
canal bed, Rochester Plans at the office noted, or at the tt to cost about $56.000 including equipment rn F : if < 
offices of the division engineer, Department of Public Works Lamont is president te 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo The Stockland Koad Machinery Co., 266% Thirty -fourth 5 4 
The Board of Education, Scottsville N. Y¥., plans the in Avenue, South, Minneapoli«, Minn... has awarded a general 4 , 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed two- ontract to the Madison Construction Co., National Buliding $e 
7 & 
eS. 
\ 
a: 
p< 
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a 
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= : at rat — z iU-I geared-head heavy-duty en- 


The Crane Market 
z Mfg. P adelphia, a 2-ton, 27-f 
~ and Zz i rane if the e & 
Mi dc r Corporati Chri N 
, 27 pan g£ dt s from the Box Cra 
, I f Pittsburgh, a 10 87-ft 
a Siw i wor?) fr a M 
t. st grab bucket r th i 
> wt . ‘ and 
7 2 52-ft. s I ar " 
2 9 with 7%-ton auxiliar 
1 ry f m t All 
g a 
= W r Ww ¥ » 4 ] = = 
S y E 
S ( Pittst 
S ne : 
g S wy & Bolt ¢ Pitts a 5-tor 
4 Machine ( 
rs are light The Hudson ‘ 
: f 60-in. x 23-ft. ex 
: Corpora St. Louis 
sing frame stear ammer \ 
} rder for f itoms lat 
, < it New York ‘{ 
, Das tor-driven grinds 
is ntracted for a radial drill 
folk 4 W é 2ailroad List 
1ipped for motor drive, 220-volt, 3- 
rs to be of General Electric, West- 
‘ ners ake Bids on equipment will 
ke, purchasing agent, Roanoke, Va.., 
a ir machine, similar to 
A Z dr gz machine W th 
2 filing, setting and joint- 
zg a i K made by 
‘ tal band saw, similar to Atki 
I iniversal cold saw cutting- 
ed t th saw blade; capacity 
ree lowers with 5-in. outlet, similar to 
full universal cold saw cutting-off 
“ rted tooth saw blades; capacity 
g borer, similar to Pratt & Whitney. 
2 DH bolt threaders with complete set 
7 
Zhe DH bolt threader with complete set 
g d dies 
ding f x % in. 
O s I ing to center pieces 
‘ © sensitive drills 
, ¢ ertical single-spindle high speed 
ut ng attachment. 
' ‘ ertical single spindle drill press with 
¥ tach nt. 
: -ft. plain radial drills with tapping at- 
: plain radial drill with tapping attach- 
Sev i2-in. x 2% in. double floor grinders. 
‘ineteen 18-in. x 3 double floor grinders. 
x 24-in. cylindrical grinder. 
‘ grinder similar to R imsey type KM. 
nree biacker type B power hammers. 
seven i-ton electric chain hoists, 8-ft. lift. 
= ic-in. X $4-ft. geared-head engine lathe. 
+ Wo i4-In. X 3% ft. geared-head engine lathe. 
VI S-In. X 6-[t. geared-head heavy-duty engine 
b-in. X 3%-ft. geared-head heavy-duty tool 
g Une 1s x 6-ft. geared-head heavy-duty engine 
Une 15-in. full universal brass lathe. 
= tone -tT) . i+ _ ~ 
ve «V-in. X 6-ft. geared-head heavy-duty engine 
( y ef — 
; ae x 6-[t. geared-head heavy-duty engine 
ia at 
(ne 7 4 - 1s . 
ne «<i-in. X 16-ft. geared-head heavy-duty en- 
oe ae gine the 
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One 32-in. x 8-ft. 
lathe. 

One engine truck and trailer wheel 
turning truck and trailer wheels mounted. 5 r 
diameter of tread, 8-ft. 10-in. length of axk 

One driving wheel journal] turning lathe suit 


geared-head heavy-duty engin« 


lathe for 


for inside and outside journals, but without 
pin turning attachment. 
One bench jointer with 42-in. table 


One 30-in. x 30-in. x 12-ft 
Van Norman 


slab milling mact 


One universal tool room m ng 
machine, 


One spline milling machine, capacity up t 


diameter. 
Five 50-ton power forcing presses for locomot 
rod and driving box brasses 


Two 32-in. x 32-in. x 32-ir 

One 36-in. x 36-in. x 12-ft. ¢ 

One 43-in. x 24-in. x 14-ft 
switch planer. 

One 24-in. throat punch and shear 

One Landis roller pipe cutter 

Five %-in. to 2-in. pipe threading machines 
complete set right-hand dies 

One 12-in. Dill slotter 

One universal vertical tool and di« 
chine, similar to Hanson-Whitney 

One 24-in. crank shaper 

One Walter stock adjusting machin« 

Two 36-in. crank shapers 


crank planers 


ypen-side planers 


heavy-duty frog nd 


In addition to the foregoing t s. bid 


n the following machinery 


One static and dynamic armature ballancing 
machine to swing 24-in. diameter, maximun th 
of shaft 60-in 

Three fuel oil rivet heating forges, va 
burner, fire-brick lined, mounted on two wheel tr 
heating chamber approximately 7-in. x 10-i : 
proximately 20-gal. oil capacity 

One 2000-lb. single leg steam hamn 

Two jolt power-squeeze l-over d 
molding machines, to make cope and drag at s 
time; size of flask, 14-in. x 18-ir 

The National Automat Service, In Dayton, O} 
been organized to develop the manufacture of an autor 
vending machine invented and patented by R. H. Bake 
Plans for the establishment of a local factory are ut 


consideration 

The International Tool Co., 138 
iio, designer and builder of special 
s considering the erection of a factory on a t 


n Overlook Avenue. The cost is estimated at § 
J. J. Kohl is president 

The Federal Fluorspar Co., 312 South Sixth Street, Louis 
ville, has plans for the development of about 201 f 
fluorspar properties, to include the installation of a grinding 
mill, power house, air compressors and auxiliari T? 
entire plant is estimated to cost $60,000 

The Yardley Screen & Weatherstrip C Gustavus 
Lane, Columbus, Ohio, is asking bids on a genera t t 
for a new one-story plant, 100 x 320 ft., to cost $70,0 wit! 
equipment Snyder & Babbitt, 16 East Broad Stree r 
architects 

The Kentucky Utilities Co Louisville is said t be 
planning extensions in its power house at Somerset, Ky., and 


the installation of additional equipment Extensions will be 
in transmission 

Harrison, Fidelity Bank Building, Memphi Tent 
plans under way for a new auto- 


made also lines 


E. L. 
architect, has preliminary 
mobile service, repair and 
$100,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Lexington, Ky 
installation of a manual training department in its new 
senior high school, reported to cost about $300,000, for which 
bids will be asked at once on a general c Warner 
& McCornack are architects: Robert McMeekin, Lexington 
is associate architect. 

The Southern Cities Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenr 
completing plans for the early construction of two new 
electric generating stations on the River, about 
miles from Lewisburg, and near Shelbyville, Tenn., to cost 
in exces sof $225,000. Transmission lines will be bujjt Free 
land, Roberts & Co., Independent Building, Nashville, Tenn 
are architects and engineers 


The American Hoist Corporation, 518 Hamilton 
Bank Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., has leased the 
and adjoining site at Fourteenth Street and the Belt Rail 
way for a new plant. A preferred stock issue of $100,000 
has been arranged, a portion of the fund to be used for the 
new plant. O. B. Gladish is general manage! 

The Arctjc Ice Co., Paintsville, Ky., is contemplating the 


garage building to cost about 


ntemplates the 


ntract 


Duck 


National 


building 


construction of a new plant, to cost about $50,000 with 
equipment. 
The W. M. Dean Marble Co., Columbia, Tenn., is con- 


sidering the erection of a new one-story plant, 100 x 150 ft 


at Nashville, Tenn., to cost approximately $55,000 with 
equipment. 
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New England 


Boesron, Oct 


‘NALES reported by local dealers the past wee} 
» were the smallest for any similar period this 
nt? Ind tions ir’ that October salea will 
npa ! bls rith prey months this 
New noulries have fallen to a minimun 
i ' uT . ‘ tof nterested n new 
? e intimated that purchases will be 
t fter first f the year Small 
‘ r mand t he aggregate for 
wee ew? t emaltier than for the or- 
I ! st mont? 
t f New |} land achir ' bu 
t 1 not ! pa week 
t be busy . t is 4 
i rd New usine - ng } iow 
f f New Fy } it is believed 
s ‘ per t 
: f 2e at ant 
Rid Oct » foxy mn engine } yee at Worcester, Mast 
rt I ton & A Railroa P s are private 
rT? homy t Welding < 161 Pleasant Street 
? M has aw led a wer ’ ntract for a ne-atory 
x rt ! Ha & Hopkins, 11 Beacon Street 
‘ re the ar be 
Ted 3 1 n St f, New Bedford, Mass 
r ! ! f a four-story toy manufacturing 
r ; E. V. Babbitt treasurer and general 
i has t hee & ted 
I f New Hampshir lr Mat 
N. Hi ece med by Samu i Martin J 
: f the « monwealth Edison ‘ b West Ada 
Ls ! he Cititie disposing of a | 
« f $3 9 rn the pr ede to be used n 
, . . in , 1 ' } ; wht and ' wer 
roperties in t ' und f xpa r Walte = 
ww . pre . 
Ea f tr tion 80 Bishop Avenue, Brida: 
; ‘ ; “ nd way for _ new ff ‘ . for t? 
: ‘ ‘ , met , u ; at a ¢4 $50 0 
i ment 
Vert Machi: Corporation, Bellows Falls, Vt 
re zed to take over the former local plant of 
Vi t I M ne Corporation, recently acquired at 
ceiver ale by E. ¢ Townshend for more than $505,000 
ew wre “ tinue the former line and purposes 
develor for affiliated branches of equipment Mr 
wnshend will be head of the new organization He was 
rime vice-pT dent and general manager of the Crane 
M treal 
The supervising architect, Treasury Department, Wash 
te s a g bids until Nov. 2 for a deep-well pumping 
' at the post-office, Bangor, Me 
The Goss & DeLeuw Machine Co., New Britain. Conr 


permit for a one-story machine shop additior 


h Gas & Plectric Co., Norwich, Conn ia eald 
hydroelectric power hour 


Extensions will 


m™ mplet nz pians for A new 
st $100,000 with machinery 


in tranemission lines 


rerosse, 46 Cornhill Street, Boston, architect. will 
of a new automobile service 
building at Gainsboro and St. Botolph 
equipment 


FP. A. Ne 
begir the 


repair and garage 
Streets. to cost $300,000 with 


onstruction 


The Perfection Grate & Supply Co., 164 Birnie Avenue, 
Mases.. ie considering the construction of a one- 
addition to cost $45,000 with equipment. 


Correction, Boston, Edward C. R 

s completing plane for a one- 
prison at Charlestown, for the 
$25.000 with 


Springfield 
story foundry 


The 


Bagley 


Department of 
deputy commissioner 
foundry at the State 
castings, estimated to cost 


story 
production of tron 
equipment 

The American Electrical Works, Phillipedais, RK. 1, manu 
facturer of bare and insulated wire, will proceed with the 
onstruction of two one-story additions, for which contract 
recentivy was let to the Rowley Construction Co... Pawtucket 
R. I 

The W. & H. Nut Co., Detroit, has removed its plant to 
Westfield, Mass.. and will operate a nut and bolt works at 
the latter place with increased capacity. 


will move Nov, 1 
1103-1104 


The Boston office of the Link-Beit Co 
from 49 Federal Street to larger quarters at 
Statier Bullding. F.. J. Burnell is in charge 


_ 


ym eres a 


a ee ee 


Pew some 0 
Se he 


7 Rene rN TO 
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od * ge ee : ‘ 
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Pi The Detroit City Gas Co., Clifford Street, Det 
ittsburgh awarded a general contract to Walbridge & Alding: 


scot Building, for a one and two-story service and 


PITTSBURG O 2 says 
r Li uilding, 50 x 115 ft. and 58 x 130 ft., wit 
: ’ wnd garage department, to cost $115,000 with equip: 





rnstedt Mfg. Co., 6307 West Fort Street 
a _—:. —— an manufacturer of automobile hardware, has plans for 





tory and basement extension to cost in excess of $ 


. equipment 
E ' : nsider é sines The Wi x Products Co., Saginaw, Mich., recent 
- ized taker ver the Wilcox Motor Parts & M 
witl plant, and plans expansion. It is purposed 
. struct ddition to the Saginaw mill and also 


extens n the Detroit works. The Intra-Steel P 
, : ifacturer of automotive equipment 
7 eee i ar terest in the company and will be active 





, 2 The new company will develop fa 
$1 ; piston rings, valves and kir 
Howell Electr Motors Co., Howell, M 
led a general contract to the 3owyear Constr 
Mich., for its one-story addition, 40 x 2 f 
st $50 with equipment R. S. Gere 
Building Detroit, is architect Cc. F. Nortor 
ig r n ager. 
Ready Power ‘¢ has moved from 5626 McGraw 
to its own plant at 3820 Grand River A 
thus expanding floor space facilities for 
‘ v tric power units designed to replace storag« 


i charging equipment on lift trucks. 
Machinery & Equipment Co., Det: . 


ty-fourth Street 





s f the Det t Stee] Corporation has er 


) . Roulevard to 971 Sout War 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 25. 


gener ntract ‘ ‘ I ; tae M \CHINERY sales in this territory are holding 
ta one-st ‘ ft i awe oN, i p to about recent volume A local dealer 
t st week booked orders for three or four 


geregating a dozen or more machines, but 
sing for the most part is confined to single 


J 
for ) there is a fair demand Turret 
” - thes contir to move in steady volume, but 
\ ptre é are st entire for single units The 
s olume of |t ness in October will show little 

nge compared with that in September 
ttle buying is being done by the auto- 
F ndustry Some car builders, however, are 
‘ g head with expansion programs and while 
hine for these extensions was 


ag it is expected that addi- 

pment will be required. The trade also 
ra good demand from this source in the 
w months for making new models. Busi- 


is is limited to small singk 


Cievelar Railway ¢ Hanna Building, Cleveland 
A a r for a repair shop at West 117th 
Detroit - et. David Morrow, 4500 Euclid Avenue, is the architect. 
: ‘ ne Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will take 

9 i al r-story factory. 60 x 180 ft 
B tat] M if eee V. Painter will erect a two-story factory build- 
: : : | x 167 ft. at 1966 East Sixty-sixth Street, Cleveland 

Pierre t, M we ' ipied by the Simplex Piston Ring Co 





“ Wits er. ( Thornton ¢ 6712 Union Avenue, Cleveland 
Cou! Ly ; metal worker, has aced contract for a one-story 


the New York Central Railroad is planning the erection 
r which a t l issue ; fa 25x 200 ft. « etalin . =o 
: ™ . eps shop at its Collinwood shops 


a a - ; \ b I gY ait € St Bernar Mfe or St Bernard. Ohio, recently 
* 9 te ouble the pr rr tea 1 13 ' 
: : ae i, will build a carwheel foundry equipped wit! 


’ : g He i J i with melting capac ity of 60 tons per day 
The National Smelting & Ret Henry S. Sherman, president of the Standard Car Whee 
xe, Detroit, has asked bid Cleveland, is president, treasurer and manager of th« 
ew plant at Ecorse, M St. Bernard company ; 
ts and engineers ken over & sine peal »' “ss iD OF Cleveland men who hav 
nt manufacturing iceless refrigerating equ!p- 


The Reo Mot nent in Wapakoneta, Ohio, formerly owned by Senato1 
und for a new tw a izens of Detroit. John C. Sanders is president; Edward 

be used for its bus re I . o ntz, chairman Apex Ek ctric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is 
$200,000 with equiy \ - ' -p side nt; Charles F. Carroll, second vice-president 
se of sales and Herman R. Neff, secretary. The new 
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mpany is considering moving the plant to a different 
ation. 

The Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co., with plants in Cleveland 
d Chicago, has installed a new heat-treating department 


its Cleveland plant at a cost of $72,000. 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 25. 


LANS are being considered by the Perfect Circle Co., 
Prequment Ind., manufacturer of piston rings, etc., for 
1 new branch foundry and plant at Newcastle, Ind., one story, 
to cost $30,000 with equipment. Lathan Teeters is general 
manager. 

The United States Engineer Office, Louisville, has plans 
under way for a new power house at the Ohio River dam 
No. 47, at Newburgh, Warrick County, Ind., to cost $35,000. 

The Reliance Specialty Co., 548 South West Street, In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer of metal goods, has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to the Universal Construction Co., 1925 Massa- 
husetts Avenue, for a new one-story plant, 42 x 165 ft., to 

st approximately $45,000 with equipment. 

The Brant Radio Power Co., Indianapolis, recently organ- 
zed to manufacture a complete radio power unit, is nego- 
tiating through the Chamber of Commerce, for 

iilding totaling about 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, for 
stablishment of a new plant. Next summer the company 
xpects to begin the construction of a new plant, with closé« 

100,000 sq. ft. of floor area. Gustave A. Schnull will be 

resident; W. L. Everett, vice-president and general 
and Murat W. Hopkins, attorney, secretary and treas- 


lease of a 
the 


man- 


iger, 
irer Mr. Everett is designer of the new power unit and 
will be in active charge. 
The Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind., has awarded 
general contract to A. E. Kemmer, Third and Brown 
Streets, for its one-story machine shop addition, 55 x 100 ft., 


cost $55,000 with equipment. Walter Scholer, Painters’ 


& Decorators’ Building, is architect. 
Indianapolis 


both 


Merger plans are being considered by the 
Light & Heat Co. and the Merchants’ Heat & Light Co., 
perating at Indianapolis and vicinity. The consolidation 
will represent a combined capital of about $40,000,000. It is 
purposed to make extensions, including the installation of 
idditional equipment and transmission line 
Norman Perry is president of the first noted utility. 

The Board of Education, New Albany, 
ng the installation of manual training 
roposed two-story and basement high school to cost $300,000, 

r which bids are being asked on a general contract until 
Nov. 6 W. C. Findt, High School Building, Springfield, 
is architect. 


construction 
Ind., is consider 
equipment in its 


Oh 0. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25 


GENERAL contract has been let by the Imperial 
A Metal Co., 1220 Howard Street, Philadelphia, 
turer of printers’ equipment and supplies, to Roberts & Roller 
Walnut Street, without competition, for a one-story 
ind basement plant on site lately secured. It is expected to 
work early in the coming year. Wilson S. Yeger Is 


Type 


manufac 
1700 


} 


egin 
head 

The Francis Electrical Co., Philadelphia, has leased the 
three-story building at 126 North Sixth Street, and will estab- 
lish a new works and distributing plant. 

The Hoffman-Henon Co., Finance Building, Philadelphia, 
irchitect, has plans under way for a three-story automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 108 x 115 ft., to cost 
lose to $200,000 with equipment. 

Gabriel B. Roth, 1629 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, archi- 
tect, has completed plans for a two-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 85 x 125 ft., at 1706-18 Fatr- 
mount Avenue, to cost approximately $230,000 with equip- 
ment. 

The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, has acquired about 5% acres on the Allegheny River 
at Pittsburgh, adjoining its refinery, for expansion 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, has awarded 
a general contract to W. F. Trimble & Sons, 1719 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Pittsburgh, for three one-story structures, 
78 x 120 ft., 60 x 100 ft., and 46 x 50 ft. at Shire Oaks, 
near Elrama, Pa., to cost approximately $250,000 with equip- 
ment. 


J. E. Fieldstein, Otis Building, architect, 


Philadelphia, 


has asked bids on a general contract for a new two-story 
service, repair and garage building, 65 x 150 ft, to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. 

The School Board, Borough of Clayton, N. J., is consider- 
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ing the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed two-story and basement high school, to cost $170,000 
Ritter & Shay, Packard Building, Philadelphia, are architects 


The National Radiator Co., Central Avenue, Johnstown 
Pa., will proceed with a foundry addition at New Castle, Pa., 
135 x 300 ft., to cost in excess of $175,000 with equipment 
General building contract recently was let to the H. K 
Ferguson Co. J. H. Waters is president. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, is reported 
to be completing plans for the electrification of ite line in 
the vicinity of Parkesburg. A proposition is also said to be 
under advisement for a continuation of the electrification 
work to Paoli, Laucaster and vicinity. E. B. Temple is chief 
engineer. The entire project will cost more than $1,000,000 

The Parkesburg 
Philadelphia, manufacturer 
its plant at Parkesburg, Pa.., 

The Board of Education, Norristown, Pa., 


Building, 
has closed 


Iron Co., Commercial Trust 
of boiler tubes, etc., 
for an indefinite period. 


has awarded a 


general contract to A. J. Kinsella, 35 East Marshall Street, 
for proposed additions and improvements in the two-story 
and basement vocational school, estimated to cost about 


$40,000 E. Lane Crawford, Curran Arcade, is architect, 


The Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co., 32 Nassau Street, 
New York, is arranging an appropriation of $275.000 
for extensions and improvements in its yards and shops at 


about 


Carbondale, Pa., and Oneonta, N. Y A new light car repair 
shop and yard will be established at the first noted placs 
additions will be made in the car shops at Oneonta and 


additional equipment installed. 
The following companies have been appointed district dis 
tributers for Adamant fire brick cement, a product of the 


Botflield Refractories Co., Philadelphia: The Westwater Supply 


Co., 150 North Third Street, Columbus, Ohio; the Klinger 
Dills Co., 129-131 North Jefferson Sireet, Dayton, Ohio; the 
Coan Equipment Co., 236-242 Murray Street, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. :; the Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., 1427-1437 West Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, the latter effective Nov. 15 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 25 
ONTRACT has been awarded by the Central Armature 
Works, Inc., 635 D Street, N. W., Washington, to Bahen 
& Wright, 1214 New York Avenue, N. W., for a new three 
story plant, 30 x 200 ft., to cost about $75,000 


The Tin Decorating Co., Boston and Linwood Streets 
Baltimore, has begun the erection of a one-story addition, 
150 x 200 ft., to cost approximately $30,000. Arthur A 


Morse is president. 

A. P. Clark, Jr., 811 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, architect, has plans under way for a three-story auto 
mobile service, repair and garage bullding, 130 x 135 ft., to 
cost about $200,000 with equipment. 

The McKenzie Brick Works, Asheville, N. C 
early installation of a single drum steam hoist for handling 
clay cars. 

The Western Maryland Railway Co., Baltimore, will con- 
its car and locomotive shops at Hagerstown, Md., and 
Bridge, Md., as reported recently 
land at Union 


plans the 


tinue 
will 
The company 
Bridge for shop expansion 


Union 
lately acquired additional 


not remove to 
has 
The Mooresville Furniture Co., Mooresville, N. C., is in- 
quiring for a quantity of wood-working machinery, including 
sanding machines, jointers, cut-off saws, etc. 
rebuilding the portion of its plant recently 
R. W. Trout- 


boring machine, 
The company 
destroyed by fire, with main unit, 60 x 200 ft 
man is secretary 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary 1420 
New York Avenue. N. W., Washington, plans the installation 
of a pumping plant at Burnt Mills, Md. in connection with 
extensions in water system at that place. The entire project 
$500,000 R. B. Morse, Hyatteville, Md., is 


Commission, 


will cost about 
engineer 

The Great Valley Anthracite Corporation, Calvert Bulld- 
ing. Baltimore, will install additional mining machinery and 
other equipment at its coal properties at McCoy, Va. E. C 
Searles is president 

The Atianta Blow Pipe Co., Atlanta, Ga., has removed its 
plant from 363-5 Marietta Street to larger quarters at Mari- 
etta and Thurmond Streets and expects to more than triple 
the former capacity, specializing in the production of blow 
pipe systems, smoke stacks and general sheet metal work. 
Hoyt West is president, and R. R. West, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Board of Commissioners, Kernersville, N. C., is ask- 
ing bids until Nov. 23 for equipment for the municipal water- 
works, including raw water pumping station, water purifica- 
tion plant of 1,000,000 gal. capacity, and complete aceeusories. 
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: cafen Bu ' rlotts ated the American Brown Boveri Electric C 
tr ’ m ia cler} 165 Broadway, New York. 





.. ( is eng i ’ I 1 is 

Tr ( . ( & } ( rat y 0 Pine Street Swift & Co.. Vandeventer and Papin Streets, § 

s Zz . 7 < ; : > , 

w Tork, has aded I hase of the meat packers, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
€ Ss I Ww é Mtge. { N ( I ns a unde rene l contract to the McKelvey Construc tior 
Renee r extens West Pine Boulevard, for a one-story machine s! 

‘ ft t t ¢ u $320. 000 
} t r na it., 9 cost about $30, * 
The H Mor vis S a 


Atlas Tack Co., St. Louis, with headqua 
7, 1 Fair ven, Mass., has acquired the plant and busin« 
tubular St. Louis Trunk Hardware Mfg. Co., St. Louis, and w 
né lidate with its plant at 3977 Union Boulevard. It 
mtinue the line of hardware products as 


yaad Co., tailway Ex 





. ‘ g, St. Louis, has awarded a general contract to 
- Mife. Co.. naidiary of Citizen’s National Bank Building, Sedalia, M 
ngine house with repair facilities at N 
M t cost in excess of $50,000 E. A. Hadley 


g OV » powe equipment, conveying machinery 
wi be installed in the proposed plant 
I the Loose Wiles Biscuit Co., 100 West 
Kansas City, Mo it Pueblo, Colo., to cost 
. } t ’ eT 


Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co., Sprin 


- ans under way for a three-story cold storage and r 





Milwaukee 





ng plant, 86 x 110 ft., to cost $50,000 with equij 
; i ; Gundlach, 11 East Forty-second Street, New Y 
| ' - rchitect; Ophuls & Hil 112 West Forty-second St 
4 = ew York ire engineers 
: Pasteurine Chemical Co., 612 North Seventh § 
S La is establishing a new plant and contemplates 
: ] is f steel enameled tanks, bottle washing and filling 
ers hines and other equipment The entire project 
st in excess of $35,000 ' 
x] ‘ : tive E Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Topeka, 





ist Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has awarded 
to the George H. Seidhoff Construction 
: Kan., for a new rail mill and one-story addition 

; frog shops at Newton, 80 x 100 ft., to cost $55,000. 
‘ he Standard Ice Co., Little Rock, Ark., will build a one- 
tein tal r nit wil tory ice-manufacturing plant at North Little Rock with 


ver day. 


Gulf States 


9 ©. 


purcl f The I I f by t 3IRMINGHAM, Oct. 25 


neer ae : , 5 ANS 1 é en approved by the Louisiana & Northwest 
mpileti i the new ul Railroad Co., Shreveport, La., for extensions at Homer, 


K ring ‘ I ( \ve ‘ M I ing of a one-story machine shop, 55 x 90 ft.; one- 
ich shop ) x 288 ft., and car shed, 60 x 72 ft., t 
n¢ : t 5 x 1 rt ne t t in exces of $75,000 with equipment. E. R. Bernstein 
; H t ~ president and general manager. 


Cit ( 11 l, Brownsville, Tex., will soon have plans 


cece s ee ee as extensions in the municipal electric power plant, 
: " I ( ( 1dditional equipment A portion 
pproved, will be used for 
1 A ¥ ‘ - 


nd ste f 2 ft H R | ‘ ‘ ’ : ; : 
nd e | American Petroleum Co., New Orleans, A. N 
_— f engineer, is said to be planning the constr 
T) Lek } . o Sixt .\venu I ' 1 new storage and distributing plant at Pensac« 


St in excess of $65,000 


ne né ; , ra ' i Common Council, Boerne, Tex., will install a pumy 


ey ‘ ‘ . : . 
. e I nnection with a proposed municipal wate! 
< ] f bond issue of $60,000 has been approve dad 
- 
ec Rigg eta rr si uc ‘ | & Coke Co., Brown-Marx Building 
es : a z ; : ning the purchase of coal-mining ma- 
l = 5 ‘ 5- * ‘ lt n the market for one or more hoisting 
; ) Met ry is president and general manager. 
it ‘ 
c I Mi ‘ Texas, Inc., Collado, Tex., has 


ita re Ww lant for the development of mica 
r, site a Mathew 1 S ‘ nA he erti at xX miles from Collado. The entire project 
rm I t St in excess of $75,000 A railroad is being 
s ct ( I H. Lawson, Republic Bank Building 
tive for the company. 


St. Louis V. Scheuing, 1018 Wyoming Street, San Antonio 


2 nsidet the establishment of an enameling plant 


rs eing 1 a for equipment 
RK Inds way 1 t ' é ‘ ‘ _ ‘ . . T : 
- ’ ‘ c & Ice Co., San Antonio, Tex., is con 
; t Kings . re erectior f a new ice-manufacturing plant 
‘ , ‘ oesw ; .% . : ex With machinery to be electri ally op- 
. t Pe cost close to $65,000 


Keystone and Cottman Streets 


. + a 7 ‘ manufacturer of transmission belting, has 

g ea A € , _ eT ' ] nt ¢ + o, SUIT 
heen — un auxiliary ns ! 7 ( o the Lagrange Lumber & 5up- 
ntire project will cost to $ ~<srange, Ga., for its new mill at Shreveport, La., 


ner The Widmer Engineer = v’ With machinery. The L. H, Gilmer Co. of 
‘ b formed to operate the plant 
eads both companies 
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The Board of Education, Gainesville, Fla., plans the in 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
junior high school estimated to cost $450,000, for which bids 
have been asked on a general contract. Edward & Sayward 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., are architects 


new 


The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 201 Barronn 
Street, New Orleans, has awarded a general contract to J 


Petty & Son, Godchaux Building, for a two-story service and 
nechanical works to cost $50,000, to meter shop 
machine shop, jobbing and service departments. 

The Empire Brick & Tile Ceramic, Al 
rganized, has begun the construction of a new 
lose to $75,000 with equipment. 


comprise 


Co., a recently 


plant, to cost 


The Uneedus Lumber Co., Uneedus, La., has inquiries 
out for a geared locomotive about 50 tons capacity 
The Board of Public Utilities, Fort Worth, Tex., C. A 


Winder, supervisor, has plans under consideration for a new 
municipal electric power house to be 
oil-operated engine, generator, 


equipped with 
exciter 


gas or 


liaries 





Canada 
Toronto, Oct. 25 
ACHINE tool sales continue in fai me 
Mana inquiries are beginning to make the 
for equipment for 
While the bulk of orders is for 


and time-saving types, a 


appearance new shops under 


construction. new 
tools of 


demand 


labor stronger 


is reported for used machines 


McCaskey Systems, Ltd., Galt, Ont., will enter In the 
manufacture of steel fireproof safes and a new type of 
idding machines An addition to its plant is contemplated 
early next spring 

Link-Belt, Ltd., 265 Wellington Street West, Toronto, } 
purchased three acres at Eastern Avenue and Leslie Street 
where it proposes to start work next spring on the erection 
of a plant 80 x 235 ft., three stories It is the intention 
to erect the first unit for the manufacture of chain only 


to be followed later by a machine shop and foundry. Con- 
siderable new equipment will be required. E. C. Burton Is 
manager. 


Construction on the paper mill at Limoilou, Qué for 


the Anglo-Canadian Pulp Co., is expected to begin shortly 
The total cost of the building, including equipment, will 
be about $17,000,000, and when completed the mill will have 
i capacity of 480 tons of paper per day 

Mahoney & Austin, architects, Quebec Street, Gus 
Ont., are preparing plans for an addition to the works of the 


Guelph Stove Co., York Road, estimated to « t $140,006 
The Nova Motors, Ltd., Doyle Street, Halifax N s 
are having plans prepared for the erection of a garage 


repair plant to cost $50,000 D. F. Saxon, Tra iy Bulld 
ing, is architect. 

The Dominion Truck Equipment Co Sout S t 
Kitchener, Ont., is building an addition to its plant at 
st of $15,000 

The Auto Specialty Co., Tecumseh Road, Windsor, Ont 
as let contract to the S. E. Dinsmore Co., Park Building 
for an addition. 

The Vancouver Trunk & Bag Co., 1424 Charles 8 
Vancouver, B. C., will build an addition to its factory to st 


$30,000 with equipment 





Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Oct. 20 


"T HE Pioneer Rubber Mills, In Pittsburg Cc has 
| cael a general contract to Lindgren & Swinerton 
Inc., 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, for its one-story mill 
100 x 350 ft., to cost $100,000 with machinery Benjamin G 
McDougall, 353 Sacramento Street, San Francis is archi- 
tect 

The American Laundry Machine Co., Los Angeles, has 
awarded contract to Bavin & Burch, Inc., 173 East Jeffer 
son Street, for a new three-story plant, 90 x 90 ft., to cost 
lose to $90,000 with equipment. Headquarters of the con 
pany are at Norwood Station, Cincinnati. A. Godfrey Ball 


Hillstreet Building, Los Angeles, is architect 
R. H. Orr, Corporation Building, Los Angeles, architect 
will soon take bids for a six-story automobile service 


and garage building, 100 x 275 ft.. to cost $325,000 wit! 
equipment. 

The Puritan Ice Co., Lompoc, Cal, is completing plans 
for the construction of a new one-story plant, estimated t« 
cost $160,000 with machinery 

The National Paper Products Co., San Francisco, J. D 


Zellerbach, president, has awarded a general contract to 
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$18 Harrison Street, for its one-story plant 


at Southgate, near Los Angeles, totaling 120,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, estimated to cost $300,000 with equipment Et 
n & Russel Pacific Building, San Francisco. are eng! 
rs V. D. Simons, Tribune Tower, Chicago, is consulting 
I hert Steel Corporation, Seattle, recently organ 
nporary address care of the Seattle Chamber of Com 
erce, has plans under way for a new works, to cost about 
$200,( with equipment James A. Moore is in charge of 
letails 
In connection with a budget for municipal improvements 
during the coming year, the City Council, Aberdeen, Wash 
has pproved a fund of $2,000,000 for a proposed hydroelec 
tr pal power plar for which plans will soon be 
pleted 
W t I Small S ta Fe Ave 6, Los Ange ha 
s f w or mach shot t é ‘ et 
$20,000 with equipms 
>} ‘ fin Whe ( Wes Sevent} eet N th 
Salt L { y t i facturer of railroad carwheels 
s begcur } netr f one and two-story foundry 
x 2 ft t t i xcess of $100,000 with equipment 
general yntract has een let to the J been Construc 
on Elect: Union Depot Bulldins 
I AY } mmered Piston Ring ‘t nase re ad its 
San Francisco offices from 931 Larkin Street to larger quar 
ter at 677 | som Street, where a warehouse is also main 
tained T. Latimer Ford, zone manager, is in charges 
l Los Angeles Valve & Equipment C 741 Compton 
A venue La Angeles has purchased a site at Indiana and 





Milford Avenues for the erection of a new plant, consisting 
f a two-stor main building, foundry, machine shop and 
pipe shop ri tot investment will amount to $350,000. The 

mpany inufactures fittings, valves and equipment for oil 
refinerk ind fabricates pip< 

Forel 
oreign 

HE Mur pal Coun Sao Joao d'l Rey, State f Minas 
5 ee Brazil, has plans for the construction of a new 
hydroelectric generating station on the Grande River, with 
nitia ipacity of about 4000 hp which will be doubled 
at The American Consulates A. G lin, consul general 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has information regarding the project 

The New Zealand Government Rallways Wellington, 
is asking bids until Dec. 10 for a number of induction motors 
and auxiliary electric power equipment 

The Mexican Panu Oi Coe., §& Wall Street New York 
has concluded negotiations with the Guatemala Oil Explora- 
tion Corporation, Guatemala, for the exploration and devel- 
opment of more than 4,000,000 acres of ite oll-bearing lands 
in Guatemala The D’Ar Exploration Co., Léd., will carry 
out the work for the last noted organization, including drill 
ing of wells, installatior f oll rigs, pumping and distritut 
ing equipr nt, ets Operations will begin soon 

The Compania Naciona Hidroelectrica San Jone Costa 
Rica has ompleted plans for the construction of a 
ew |! iroelectric power house and will proceed with the 
pr it an early dat The American Conewulate Roy T 
Davis, Amer n Minister, San Jose, has information regard 
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264 HE LRON 

Plans are | ' nplet for the nstruction of a com- 

g reage in Wangen, near 

‘ Switzerland, to include 

r and ndit ng shops ar ther departments An 

¢ ene ‘ . eer urranged for the project 

f the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

ngtor eference Switzerland, N« 

a s James R. Wilkinson 


Light < owned and operated 
g ; r is disposing 
~ r gh A G 46 
} aling $2 ti 
for extensions and pro 
n mach r 


Industrial Finances 


se & C for the quarter 
] i divi- 
: 
: a ¥ 
I ling 
; $17 
$182 ¢ 
g () Oo! } 
dw 
; 
$2 f 
¢ 7 S 
New Trade Publications 
industrial Heating. Buff Fr g ( 
24 pages explains Buffalo 
grams I 
r =f I T 
Ovens. Pau M ‘ cr Pa ; 
6 t a I 
‘ Y S } ra ‘ t 
i th ' ‘ } 
Electric Motors.—Onhi« Electr & eS ‘ 
‘ we e-page et I S 
x i t s ses ‘ 
d motors A table of the horsep« wer of the vari- 
motors is given. 
Crucibles.—Plumbago Crucible Manufa rs’ P 
Bureau, New York Pamphlet of res serihe 
the importance of rucibles the proper met} a 
caring for them by using a storags \ and ex] hers 
means of making storage ovens 
Cork Foundations.—Cork Foundation Co., New York 
Four-page folder tells interesting facts concerning cor} 
foundations and the desirable effects derived from th 


absorption of noise and vibrat 

Ball Bearings in Motors.—Fafn 
Britain, Conn. A small magazine of 
at length, with the help of gener 
use of ball bearings in motors and 
of usage. 


New 
- pages describing 
us illustrating the 
economical methods 


r Bearing Co.. 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Departmen: 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


The Delphic oracle would get a severe headach« ' 
ing to answer some of the questions asked of us. H re 
is a sample. 

A small manufacturer of radio 
equipment writes that business is 
hopeless; assets are “practically 
nothing”; liabilities are thriving, 
and creditors are kicking. 

“What shall we do?” he asks. 

To our mind, answering this 
question is as superfluous as tell- 
ing a man how to conduct himself 
when seasick. He'll do it without 


anv} > 
aqavice. 





The world’s record in high-power magnification is 
said to be the magnifying of a piece of steel 15,500 
diameters. We saw the photograph, but it did not im- 
press us. We expected to be able to count the atoms 
in each molecule, and even spot a few electrons. What 
we saw looked like an airplane view of the Klondike 
on a foggy day. 


The last of the Mohicans. Time 
was when Manhattan Island was a 
mighty gray iron foundry center, 
but high wages and soaring land 
values have taken their toll relent- 
lessly year by year. So that now 
but one iron foundry is left. 

August Mietz of 87 Elizabeth 
Street is the iron foundry indus- 
try of Manhattan Isle. 


tee 


ge 
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A Federal health study of defective vision, embrac- 
ing a ten-year period, reveals that post office and gar- 
ment workers show the highest percentage, according 
to an announcement by the Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America. Some 10,000 male and 20,000 
female workers were examined by officers of the United 
States Public Health Service. The industries surveyed 
were pottery, post office, glass, gas, foundry, steel, 
chemical, cement, cigar and garment. 


Mr. Dun’s social register lay 
before us. We were consulting its 
uninviting pages in search of 
worthy candidates for admission 
to the sacred circles of IRON AGE 
subscribers. 

There are few tasks duller than 


this. Twenty pages will cure the 
most stubborn case of insomnia. 





But in a little town tucked away 
in Southern Arkansas, we found an eye-opener. John 
Lucas runs a confectionery and boiler shop. 


Every price change in steel affects the pay envelope 
of the British steel mill worker, for wage rates are 
based on selling prices. The price cutter must be un- 
popular with the labor unions. A. H. D. 
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